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JYREVIOUS to our civil war the lack of 
| knowledge abroad with regard to the 
United States was singular. We were 
ignored in the economy of nations, in jthe 
schools and society of the Old;World, as 
of no importance. To most people Amer- 
ica was as yet undiscovered. Only the 
most advanced thinkers had divined that 
we were working out the problem of the 
future. To see their countries become 
Americanized was the nightmare of rulers, 
as it is now the dream of the more intelli- 
gent of the peoples. The blot of slavery 
was still upon us, and we were numerical; 
ly among the smaller nations. ,When, 
sent to a monastic school in Belgium at 
the age of ten, I was led into the Petite 
Cour and introduced by the Pére Supé- 
rieur to the crowd of eagerly expectant 
boys, ‘‘Tenez, mes enfants, voila. votre 
nouveau camarade, le jeune Américain!” 
I well remember a fair-faced lad (he was 
son of a banished Polish noble), who went 
up to. the father and plucked him by his 
skirt, with, ‘‘Mais, mon pére, il est blanc 
comme nous.” . His keen disappointment 
at my not being black, for he had never 
seen a negro, he always rather laid up 
against me. And when later I attended 
the Friedrich-Werder’schen Gymnasium 
in Berlin, the only two ideas I could ever 
find that boys of my age had assimilated 
of the shreds and patches they had been 
taught about America were Niagara and 
slavery. How much did a Massachusetts 
lad who had left home in his first decade 
know about slavery, or ‘how many, in 
those stage-coach days, had been to the 
Great Falls? ‘* Ach, du bist kein Ameri- 
kaner,” my playmates would exclaim, 
‘*wenn du Niagara nicht gesehen hast !” 
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imagining, no doubt, that this world- 
famed cataract was at every man’s back 
door. And my never even having seen a 
slave stamped me still more an impostor, 

This ignorance on the part of Euro- 
peans concerning us was, however, in no 
wise more curious, and was much less 
culpable, than our own ignorance of to- 
day respecting our South-A merican neigh- 
bors, despite. even the Pan-Americans. 
How many of us can tell the form of 
government of half the South-Ameérican 
states,.or their geographical features or 
limits, or their chief_ products, or their 
population or climate or capital cities, 
unless,he is,still in the grammar-school ? 

Our civil.war wrought a change. We 
hewed ourselves into notice by doughty 
blows, Yet were the most conservative 
among the military autocrats of Europe 
unwilling, till toward the very end, to 
look upon us in any other light than as 
armed mobs, and even in the war of 66 
they declined to profit by our experience. 
But by 1870 the Germans, with their keen 
instinct for war and more numerous ties 
with the States, had adopted many of the 
methods we had first devised, and to-day 
not only are our,campaigns studied as 
samples (of good and. bad alike, as all 
campaigns. must..be), but fair justice is 
done to.our actual merit in the province 
of war, and to the exceptional ability of 
some American generals. 

Among other ideas they have borrow- 
ed from the’ versatility of our cavalry 
arm. Cavalry which fought on foot had 
been sneered at for generations. It could 
not, said the beaux sabreurs,be even good 
mounted infantry. A cavalryman of this 
ilk must ‘‘ride like a hinfantry hadju- 
Ali rights reserved. 
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tant.” He was of hybrid growth, neither 
flesh, fish, nor good red herring; and this 
though history, among other instances, 
shows us that Alexander's Companions 
dismounted and took intrenchments from 
which his phalanx had recoiled, while no 
body of five thousand cavalry ever held 
its own in pitched battle so long by vir- 
tue of repeated and vigorous charges, and 
with such heavy losses, as the Companions 
at the Hydaspes. 
wiser; our cavalry was well suited to our 
needs, and when it became worthy the 
name was siugularly effective on our pe- 
culiar terrain. Our Western cavalry is 
now the pattern of the cavalry of the fu- 
ture. Even Prussia is about to abolish its 
cuirassiers, whose uniform Bismarck has 
so long honored, and cavalry will soon 
become largely irregular, if a regular dra- 
goon who mostly skirmishes on foot and 
rarely charges in the saddle may be so 
dubbed. 

Our frontier cavalryman is the beau 
idéal of an irregular. The irregular 


We Americans were 


horseman of all ages was recruited from 
among roving, unintelligent classes, and 
had, except in his own peculiar province, 
as plentiful a lack of good as he had a su- 
perabundance of bad qualities. 


Our troop- 
er is intelligent, and trained in the hard- 
est of schools. Few civilians, who find 
it so easy to criticise the operations of the 
army in the West, would make much of a 
success in hunting a band of a few hun- 
dred Indians in a pathless wilderness or 
a waterless desert bigger than New York 
and New England combined. And yet, 
thus handicapped, what splendid work 
our cavalry has done! While one civil 
department of the government has for 
years been busy sowing the seeds of strife 
and furnishing the red man arms of pre- 
cision, the best of cartridges and plenty 
of them, how ably our handful of blue- 
coats, under orders of another, have man- 
aged to quell the Indian uprisings! A 
force of fifty thousand men constantly on 
foot would have been none too great to do 
justice to our Indian problem since the 
war; the actual force has been less than a 
third of this number. Let whoso is tempt- 
ed to criticise the army make himself fa- 
miliar with some of the deeds of heroism 
of the past twenty years by our soldiers 
on the Plains. Criticism blenches before 
their recital. But the soldier is no boast- 
er. You must seek his story from other 
lips than his. 
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When in the field, the cavalryman is 
allowed some latitude in suiting his dréss 
to his own ideas of comfort, while kept 
within certain regulation bounds. It is 
thus our artist has represented him. He 
is apt to wear a soft hat—there is no bet 
ter campaigning hat than the slouch, as 
thousands of old soldiers can testify—and 
boots ad lib.; his uniform is patterned on 
his own individuality after a few days’ 
march. His enormous saddle-bags are 
much better filled at the start than at the 
finish, and a couple of canteens and the 
indispensable tin cup are slung at the 
cantle. 
than a revolver, and in a charge it is a 
question whether the latter be not by far 
the preferable weapon. Against Indians 
it certainly is so, for while your Indian 
is occasionally heroic beyond what the 
white man ever dreams, as a rule he is 
cowardly beyond belief, and you can rare- 
ly reach him with the naked blade. Cor- 
nered or frenzied by superstition or pas- 
sion or tribal pride, his constancy is mar- 
vellous; in open fight he will often shirk 
danger like the veriest poltroon. 

No experience the trooper could possi- 
bly have could be a better training than 
Indian warfare, and at the end of his en- 
listment the intelligent cavalryman has 
perhaps no equal asa light dragoon. He 
labors under some serious disadvantages. 
His horse is an American, 7. e., one which 
comes from the States, and is in no wise 
allied to the bronco. This horse is larger 
and stronger, but less hardy, needs to be 
acclimated, and never can acquire the old 
hard stomach of the Plains pony. Used 
to grain, he more speedily breaks down 
under lack of forage, and he is vastly 
overweighted. The cavalry pack is very 
heavy for pursuit of a foe who has nothing 
but his own precious carcass to transport, 
and never spares his ponies, as the soldier 
must his horse. It has been suggested 
that the California horse be tried, and in 
the Southwest this has been done, but 
without such results as to satisfy all au- 
thorities. The California horse is small- 
fourteen and ahalftofifteen hands—weighs 
under nine hundred’ pounds, and cannot 
well carry a heavy trooper and pack whose 
weight overruns two hundred and twenty 
pounds. But given light men of not ex- 
ceeding a hundred and forty pounds, re- 
cruited in the Southwest, given a pack re- 
duced to the lowest limits,this horse would 
be of greatest utility. He is acclimated, 
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has the much-enduring stomach of the old 
stock, is more active, and does not so soon 
get used up. 

Considering all the cireumstances—that 
the cavalry recruit is often a city-bred lad, 
who knows practically nothing about a 
horse, and has to be taught it all; that he 
is employed too much on duties which 
unfit him for his work; that he as well as 
his horse has to be acclimated; and that 
the whole business which is new to him is 
an old story to the Indian 
ing how well he does. 


it is astonish- 
His performances 


reflect unlimited credit upon his superiors. 
Our cavalry seat in its best form is per- 


haps as good ascan be. For long marches 
the saddle is comfortable, and the leathers 
are of about the proper length for the work. 
It is neither the one extreme nor the other. 
You see some cavalrymen with stirrups 
altogether too long; but the well-trained 
United States trooper has as good a seat 
as any rider can have. With some com- 
mands it is usual to girth a horse far back, 
so as to get the saddle well away from the 
withers, much as they do in most foreign 
armies, and thus save the weight from 
bearing too much on the fore quarters; 
but the usefulness of the habit is still an 
open question. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. The skill of the soldier is measured 
by his performance. It is no doubt natu- 
ral that we Americans should be a nation 
of army haters, but it is pity that for the 
scruple of thanks our little regular army 
ever gets there should be so many ounces 
of grumbling. Uncle Sam has no public 
servants who work so faithfully and en- 
dure such hardships and danger. Why 
should we sixty-five million Americans 
still harbor an inherited rancor against 
thirty thousand of our own countrymen 
because they professionally wear a uni- 
form? The volunteers were always the 
pets of the nation; the regulars came in 
for more than their share of abuse. And 
yet what generals won our battles? What 
troops stood such decimation? That a 
volunteer deserves acertain credit beyond 
a regular for equal service no one will be 
found to dispute; but let us not forget the 
one in the services of the other. 

What has this to do with horsemanship, 
say you? True; but let us quote some 
isolated facts, quite apart from the civil 
war, to show that our cavalrymen on Ind- 
ian service have stout hearts under their 
army blue as well as stout seats in the 
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saddle, and earn credit for them both. 
Mention need not be made of the risk ey 

ery scouting party or detachment runs of 
perishing in an Indian ambush, like Cus 

ter or Forsyth; nor of frightful marches 
of many days with the thermometer at 
forty degrees below zero, like the com- 
mand of Henry. Let us look at some 
good distance riding, for it is in this that 
our men excel. General Merritt in 1879 
rode with a battalion of the Fifth Cavalry 
to the relief of Payne, and covered one 
hundred and seventy miles from 11 a.M., 
October 2d, to 5.30 P.M., October 5th-—two 
days and six hours—accompanied by a 
battalion of infantry in wagons, which 
much retarded the march. He arrived on 
the scene in good order and ready for a 
fight. Single couriers had ridden in over 
the same distance from Thornburg’s com- 
mand during the previous two or three 
days in less than twenty-four hours. Cap- 
tain FS. Dodge marched his command on 
the same occasion eighty miles in sixteen 
hours. Lieutenant Wood, of the Fourth 
Cavalry, marched his troop seventy miles 
in twelve hours—6 A.M. to 6 P.M—and 
came in fresh; and double that distance 
has been made from 10 a.m. till 5 P.M. 
next day. In 1870 four men of Company 
H, First Cavalry, bore despatches from 
Fort Harney to Fort Warner,one hundred 
and forty miles, over a bad road—twenty 
of it sand—with little and bad water, in 
twenty-two hours, eighteen and a half of 
which actual marching time. The horses 
were in such good condition at the end of 
the ride that after one day’s rest the men 
started back, and made the home trip at 
the rate of sixty miles a day. In 1880, 
Lieutenant Robertson, First Cavalry, rode 
from Fort Lapwai to Fort Walla Walla, 
one hundred and two miles, over the snow, 
deep in places, in twenty-three and a half 
hours; and starting next morning, rode 
back in two days. These are but a few 
out of scores of equal performances. The 
keen appreciation of pace and of the abil- 
ity of the animals ridden in such feats is 
marked. Men who can do work like this 
and come in fresh .must be consummate 
horsemen. 

In constant association with the cav- 
alryman comes that most faithful ser- 
yant—the only good Indian except a dead 
one—the Indian scout. There are two 
hundred and seventy-five of these men en- 
listed in the army, and many more have 
been temporarily in service. The enlist- 
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ed ones receive the pay and 
allowances of the cavalry 
soldier. They come of all 
tribes. The Indian scout 
finds his own ponies, but has 
issued to him a government 
saddle and equipments, and 
barring spurs, for which he 
substitutes the invariable 
quirt, delights in Uncle Sam’s 
uniform, as—more’s the pity ! 

every soldier does not. 
Why is the profession which, 
honorably filled, is the no- 
blest of all professions, if 
courage, endurance, and all 
the manly qualities in their 
highest expression can enno 
ble a profession, looked on 
askance by all Americans ? 
It is a fact which we should 
be heartily ashamed of that 
the United States uniform, 
which has covered the breasts 
of so many heroes, is to-day 
a badge of ostracism. It is 
this more than any other one 
fact which lies at the root 
of the numerous desertions 
from the army. 

Since the aborigines have 
been kept on the reservations 
the Indian scout has ridden 
an imitation of the cavalry 
seat, and has broken himself 
of kicking his pony’s ribs at 
every stride. The Indian is 
vain and imitative, and these 
two qualities make him a 
servant of the republic equal- 
ly tractable and reliable. We 
are indebted to him for much 
of the best service, and in his 
ranks have been numbered 
many men whose names are 
household words. 

All except jealously con- 
servative Canadians will ac- 
knowledge that there are many things 
which the Dominion might learn to ad- 
vantage from the States; and there are 
incontestably others in which the Do- 
minion might give us points. Among 
these is its management of the Indian, 
which has always been in marked con- 
trast to our own. Among other instru- 
ments of its Indian Department is a regi- 
ment of cavalry known as the Canadian 
Mounted Police. This is an uncommon- 
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ly fine body of men, numbering on its 
roster many of the better classes. They 
have the usual military organization, but 
are distributed in small troops all over 
Canada. Their duties are chiefly to sup- 
press the whiskey trade—for fire-water is 
still the greatest of the red man’s foes— 
keep the Indians in subjection,and aid the 
sheriffs of the various counties. These 
men ride a bred-up bronco. Their saddle 
is what is known as the Montana tree, 
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and for this style of saddle they ride with 
rather too short a stirrup to suit our no- 
tions. Their seat is akin to the English 
military seat. On a trot they pound, as 
with such short stirrups they cannot well 
avoid doing. Theseat of the United States 
soldier is apparently contrasted to theirs, 
and each method not only has its advo- 
cates, but producesin many individuals the 
best of horsemanship. The seat of this 
rider gives him a purchase with the thigh, 
the inside of the knee, and when he closes 
his legs, as he must in the ranks, with the 
upper part ofthe calf. Itis in accordance 
with the old saw of ‘‘’ands and ’eels low, 
‘ead and eart igh,” under which so many 
splendid horsemen have grown up—ex- 
cept that his bridle hand is raised by the 
blanket roll or carbine. 

But the world seems to be sliding into 
other notions. The English cross-coun- 
try rider of to-day has his foot no more 
than level when at rest, and keeps his toe 
well down when in motion. This has 
partly come about from the trick of hold- 
ing the stirrup in place when leaping, 
and partly from the fact that the Briton, 
even after hounds, does not ride with 
leathers as short as years ago. We used 
to hear, particularly during our war, 
many an Old-Countryman ridicule the 
American cavalry seat, because our men 
hang their toes when in the saddle, rather 
than depress their heels as her Majesty’s 


troopers do. But the variation between 
the two soldiers is not great. Their seat 
is otherwise nearly alike. Make a com- 
posite photograph of five hundred Amer- 
ican, and another of five hundred British 
troopers, and it will be found that the 
three lines which establish the seat, the 
backbone, the thigh-bone, and the shank- 
bone, will lie with small variation upon 
each other. The low-carried toe merely 
gives the appearance of a straighter leg. 
There is practically the same seat. One 
advantage of ‘‘ heels down” is that it 
lends a bit more gripping power to the 
upper muscle of the calf; but to gain the 
ankle play which is essential to comfort- 
able riding with long stirrups, the foot 
should be level, so as to yield as much up 
as down motion. Neither extreme is ben- 
eficial. Though an advocate of the old- 
fashioned seat, many wonderful riders 
with toes pendent have taught me that 
this style has its advantages. It ap- 
proaches nearer the bareback seat than 
the other, and by far the greater number 
of civilized equestrians ride with toe rath- 
er than heel depressed. 

The Canadian Mounted Police is one 
of the most efficient organizations which 
exist; and it accomplishes its purpose 
because it is not interfered with. Its 
work tells and is appreciated, as the much 
harder and more dangerous duties of our 
cavalry are not. 


PETER IBBETSON.* 


BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Part Pirst. 


INTRODUCTION. 


YHE writer of this singular autobiogra- 

phy was my cousin, who died at the 

—— Criminal Lunatic Asylum, of which 
he had been an inmate three years. 

He had been removed thither after a 
sudden and violent attack of homicidal 
mania (which fortunately led to no seri- 
ous consequences) from Jail, where 
he had spent twenty-five years, having 
been condemned to penal servitude for 
life, for the murder of , his rela- 
tive. 

He had been originally sentenced to 
death. 


* The right of translation is reserved. 


It was at —— Lunatic Asylum that he 
wrote these memoirs, and I received the 
MS. soon after his decease, with the most 
touching letter, appealing to our early 
friendship, and appointing me his litera- 
ry executrix. 

It was his wish that the story of his life 
should be published just as he had writ- 
ten it. 

I have found it unadvisable to do this. 
It would revive, to no useful purpose, an 
old scandal, long buried and forgotten, 
and thereby give pain or annoyance to 
peopie who are still alive. 

Nor does his memory require rehabil- 
itation among those who knew him, or 
knew anything of him—the only people 
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really concerned. His dreadful deed has 
long been condoned by all (and they are 
many) who knew the provocation he had 
received and the character of the man 
who had provoked him. 

On mature consideration, and with ad- 
vice, I resolved (in order that his dying 
wishes should not be frustrated altogeth- 
er) to publish the memoir with certain al- 
terations and emendations. 

I have nearly everywhere changed the 
names of people and places; suppressed 
certain details, and omitted some pas- 
sages of his life (most of the story of his 
school-days, for instance, and that of his 
brief career as a private in the Horse 
Guards) lest they should tow easily lead 
to the identification and annoyance of 
people still alive, for he is strongly person- 
al at times, and perhaps not always just; 
and some other events I have carefully 
paraphrased (notably his trial at the Old 
Bailey), and given for them as careful an 
equivalent as I could manage without too 
great a loss of verisimilitude. 

I may as well state at once that, allow- 
ing for these alterations, every incident 
of his natural life as described by himself 
is absolutely true, to the minutest detail, 
as I have been able to ascertain. 

For the early part of it—the life at 
Passy he describes with such affection—I 
can vouch personally; I am the Cousin 
‘*Madge” to whom he once or twice re- 
fers. 

I well remember the genial abode where 
he lived with his parents (my dear uncle 
and aunt); and the lovely ‘‘ Madame Se- 
raskier,” and her husband and daughter, 
and their house, ‘‘ Parva sed Apta,” and 
‘* Major Duquesnois,”’ and the rest. 

And although I have never seen him 
since he was twelve years old, when his 
parents died, and he went to London (as 
most of my life has been spent abroad), I 
received occasional letters from him. 

I have also been able to obtain much 
information about him from others, espe- 
cially from a relative of the late ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs. Lintot,” who knew him well, 
and from several officers in his regiment 
who remembered him; also from the 
‘*Vicar’s daughter,” whom he met at 
‘Lady Cray’s,” and who perfectly recol- 
lects the conversation she had with him 
at dinner, his sudden indisposition, and 
his long interview with the ‘* Duchess of 
Towers,” under the ash-tree next morn- 
ing; she was one of the croquet players. 
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He was the most beautiful boy I ever 
saw, and so charming, lively, and amia- 
ble that everybody was fond of him. He 
had a horror of cruelty, especially to an- 
imals (quite singular in a boy of his age), 
and was very truthful and brave. 

According to all accounts (and from a 
photograph in my possession), he grew 
up to be as handsome as a man can well 
be, a personal gift which he seems to have 
held of no account whatever, though he 
thought so much of it in others. But he 
also became singularly shy and reserved 
in manner, over-diffident and self-dis- 
trustful; of a melancholy disposition, lov- 
ing solitude, living much alone, and tak- 
ing nobody into his confidence; and yet 
inspiring both affection and respect. For 
he seems to have always been thoroughly 
gentleman-like in speech, bearing, man- 
ner, and aspect. 

It is possible, although he does not say 
so, that having first enlisted, and then en- 
tered upon a professional career under 
somewhat inauspicious conditions, he felt 
himself to have fallen away from the so- 
cial rank (such as it was) that belonged 
to him by birth; and he may have found 
his associates uncongenial. 

His old letters to me are charmingly 
open and effusive. 

Of the lady whom (keeping her title 
and altering her name) I have called the 
‘* Duchess of Towers,” I find it difficult to 
speak. That they only met twice, and in 
the way he describes, is a fact about which 
there can be no doubt. 

It is also indubitable that he received in 
Newgate,on the morning after his sentence 
to death, an envelope containing violets, 
and the strange message he mentions; 
both letter and violets are in my posses- 
sion,andthe words are in her handwriting: 
about that there can be no mistake. 

It is certain, moreover, that she sepa- 
rated from her husband almost immediate- 
ly after my cousin's trial and condemna- 
tion, and lived in comparative retirement 
from the world, as it is certain that he 
went suddenly mad twenty-five years 
later, in Jail, a few hours after her 
tragic death, and before he could possibly 
have heard of it by the ordinary channels; 
and that he was sent to Asylum, 
where, after his frenzy had subsided, he 
remained for many days in a state of sui- 
cidal melancholia; until, to the surprise 
of all, he rose one morning in high spirits, 
and apparently cured of all serious symp- 
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toms of insanity: so he remained until 
his death. It was during the last year of 
his life that he wrote his autobiography,in 
French and English. 

There is nothing to be surprised at,tak- 
ing all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, that even so great a lady, the friend 
of queens and empresses, the bearer of a 
high title and an illustrious name, justly 
celebrated for her beauty and charm, of 
blameless repute, and one of the most 
popular women in English society, should 
yet have conceived a very warm regard 
for my poor cousin; indeed, it was an 
open secret in the family of ‘* Lord Cray ” 
that she had done so. But for them she 
would have taken the whole world into 
her confidence. 

After her death she left him what 
money had come to her from her father, 
which he disposed of for charitable ends; 
and an immense quantityof MS. in cypher 
—a cypher which is evidently identical 
with that he used himself in the annota- 
tions he put under innumerable sketches 
he was allowed to make during lis long 
period of confinement, which (through 
her interest, and no doubt through his 
own good conduct) was rendered as bear- 
able to him as possible. These sketches 
(which are very extraordinary) and her 
Grace’s MS. are now in my possession. 


AM but a poor scribe, ill- 

versed in the craft of wield- 

ing words and phrases, as the 
cultivated reader (if I should ever happen 
to have one) will no doubt very soon find 
out for himself. 


They constitute a mystery into which I 
have not dared to pry. 

From papers belonging to both I have 
been able to establish beyond doubt the 
fact (so strangely discovered) of their de- 
scent from a common French ancestress, 
whose name I have but slightly modified, 
and the tradition of whom still lingers in 
the ‘‘ Département de I’Ille-et-Vilaine,” 
where she was a famous person a century 
ago; and her violin, a valuable Amati, 
now belongs to me. 

Of the non-natural part of his story I 
will not say much. 

It is, of course, a fact that he had been 
absolutely and, to all appearance, incura- 
bly insane before he wrote his life. 

There seems to have been a difference 
of opinion, or rather a doubt, among the 
authorities of the asylum as to whether 
he was mad after the acute but very vio- 
lent period of his brief attack had ended. 

Whichever may have been the case, I 
am at least convinced of this: that he was 
no romancer, and thoroughly believed in 
the extraordinary mental experience he 
has revealed. 

At the risk of being thought to share 
his madness—if he was mad—I will con- 
clude by saying that I, for one, believe 
him to have been sane, and to have told 
the truth all through. 

MADGE PLUNKET. 


I have been for many years an object 
of pity and contempt to all who ever gave 


me a thought—to all but one! Yetof all 
that ever lived on this earth I have been, 
perhaps, the happiest and most privileged, 
as that reader will discover if he perse- 
veres to the end. 

My outer and my inner life have been 
as the very poles—asunder; and if at the 
eleventh hour I have made up my mind 
to give my story to the world, it is not in 
order to rehabilitate myself in the eyes of 
my fellow-men. deeply as I value their 
good opinion; for I have always loved 
them and wished them well, and would 
fain express my good-will and win theirs, 
if that were possible. 

It is because the regions where I have 
found my felicity are accessible to all; 
and that many, better trained and better 
gifted, will explore them to far better pur- 
pose than I, and to the greater glory and 
benefit of mankind, when once I have 
given them the clew. Before I can do 
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this, and in order to show how I came by 
this clew myself, I must tell, as well as 
I may, the tale of my checkered career 
in telling which, moreover, I am obeying 
the last behest of one whose lightest wish 
was my law. 

If Iam more prolix than I need be, it 
must be set down to my want of experi- 
ence in the art of literary composition 
to a natural wish I have to show myself 
neither better nor worse than I believe 
myself to be; to the charm, the unspeak- 
able charm, that personal reminiscences 
have for the person principally concern- 
ed, and which he cannot hope to impart, 
however keenly 
he may feel it, 
without gifts and 
advantages that 
have been denied 
to me. 

And this leads 
me to apologize 
for the egotism 
of this Memoir, 
which is but an 
introduction to 
another and lon- 
ger one that I 
hope to publish 
later. To write 
a story of para- 
mount impor- 
tance to man- 
kind, it is true, 
but all about 
one’s outer and one’s inner self, to do this 
without seeming somewhat egotistical, re- 
quires something akin to genius—and I 
am but a poor scribe. 


“Combien j’ai douce souvenance 
Du joli lieu de mon enfance!” 


These quaint lines have been running 
in my head at intervals through nearly 
all my outer life, like an oft-recurring 
burden in an endless ballad — sadly mo- 
notonous, alas! the ballad, which is mine; 
sweetly monotonous the burden, which is 
by Chateaubriand. 

I sometimes think that to feel the full 
significance of this refrain one must have 
passed one’s childhood in sunny France, 
where it was written, and the remainder 
of one’s existence in mere London—or 
worse than mere London—as has been 
the case with me. If I had spent all my 


life from infancy upward in Bloomsbury, 
or Clerkenwell, or Whitechapel, my early 
davs would be shorn of much of their 
retrospective glamour as | look back on 
them in these my after-years. 


on . 2, 3 : we 
Combien j'ai douce souvenance! 


It was on a beautiful June morning in 
a charming French garden, where the 
warm, sweet atmosphere was laden with 
the scent of lilac and syringa, and gay 


“A STRANGE, HUGE, TOP-HEAVY VEHICLE.” 


with butterflies and dragon-flies and hum- 
blebees, that I began my conscious exist- 
ence with the happiest day of all my out- 
er life. 

It is true that I had vague memories 
(with many a blank between) of a dingy 
house in the heart of London, in a long 
street of desolating straightness, that led 
to a dreary square and back again, and 
nowhere else for me; and then of a trou- 
bled and exciting journey that seemed of 
jumbled days and nights. I could recall 
the blue stage-coach with the four tall, 
thin, brown horses, so quiet and modest 
and well-behaved; the red-coated guard 
and his horn; the red-faced driver and 
his husky voice and many capes. Then 
the steamer with its glistening deck, so 
beautiful and white it seemed quite a des- 
ecration to walk upon it—this spotlessness 
did not last very long; and then two 
wooden piers with a light-house on each, 
and a quay, and blue-bloused workmen 
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and red-legged little soldiers with mus- 
taches, and barelegged fisherwomen, all 
speaking a language that I knew as well 
as the other commoner language I had 
left behind; but which I had always look- 
ed upon as an exclusive possession of my 
father’s and mother’s and mine for the 
exchange of sweet confidence and the be- 
wilderment of outsiders; and here were 
little boys and girls in the street, quite 
common children, who spoke it as well 
and better than I did myself. 

After this came the dream of a strange, 
huge, top-heavy vehicle, that seemed like 
*three yellow car- 

riages stuck togeth- 
er, and a mountain 
of luggage at the 
top under an im- 
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paulin, which ended in a hood; and be- 
neath the hood sat a blue-bloused man 
with a singular cap like a concertina, 
and mustaches, who cracked a loud whip 
over five squealing, fussy, pugnacious 
white and gray horses, with bells on their 
necks and bushy fox-tails on their fore- 
heads, and their own tails carefully tucked 


up behind. 
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From the coupé where I sat with my fa- 

ther and mother I could watch them well 
.as they led us through dusty roads with 
endless apple-trees or poplars on either 
side. Little barefooted urchins (whose 
papas and mammas wore wooden shoes 
and funny white nightcaps) ran after us 
for French half- pennies, which were 
larger than English ones. Up hill and 
down we went; over sounding wooden 
bridges, through roughly paved streets in 
pretty towns to large court-yards, wheve 
five other quarrelsome steeds, gray and 
white, were waiting to take the place of 
the old ones—worn out, but quarrelling 
still! 

And through the night I could hear the 
gay music of the bells and hoofs, the rum- 
bling of the wheels, the cracking of the 
eternal whip, as I fidgeted from one fa- 
miliar lap to the other in 
search of sleep; and waking 
out of a doze I could see the 
4 glare of the red lamps on 
o- the five straining white and 
gray backs that dragged us 
so gallantly through the 
dark summer night. 

Then it all became rather 
tiresome and intermiitent 
and confused, till we reach- 
ed at dusk next day a quay 
by a broad river; and as we 
drove along it, under thick 
trees, we met other red and 
blue and green lamped five- 
horsed diligences starting 
on their long journey just 
as ours was coming to an 
end. 

Then I knew (because I 
was a well-educated little 
boy, and heard my father 
exclaim, ‘‘Here’s Paris at 
last!) that we had entered 
the capital of France—a 
fact that impressed me very 
much—so much, it seems, 
that I went to sleep for thir- 
ty-six hours at a stretch, 
and woke up to find myself in the garden 
I have mentioned, and to retain posses- 
sion of that self without break or solution 
of continuity (except when I went to sleep 
again) until now. 


The happiest day in all my outer life! 
For in an old shed full of tools and 




















lumber at the end of the garden, and 
equidistant between an empty fowl-house 
and a disused stable (each an Eden in 
itself), I found a small toy wheelbarrow 
quite the most extraordinary, the most 
unheard-of and undreamed-of, humor- 
ously, daintily, exquisitely fascinating 
object I had ever come across in all my 
brief existence. 

I spent hours—enchanted hours—in 
wheeling brick-bats from the stable to the 
fowl-house, and more enchanted hours in 
wheeling them all back again, while ge- 
nial French workmen, who were busy in 
and out of the house where we were to 
live, stopped every now and then to ask 
good-natured questions of the ‘‘ p’tit An- 
glais,” and commend his knowledge of 
their tongue, and his remarkable skill 
in the management of a wheelbarrow. 
Well I remember wondering, with new- 
ly aroused self-consciousness, at the in- 
tensity, the poignancy, the extremity of 
my bliss, and looking forward with happy 
confidence to an endless succession of 
such hours in the future. 

But next morning, though the weather 
was as fine, and the wheelbarrow and the 
brick-bats and the genial workmen were 
there, and all the scents and sights and 
sounds were the same, the first fine care- 
less rapture was not to be caught again, 
and the glory and the freshness had de- 
parted. 

Thus did I, on the very dawning of life, 


reach at a single tide the high-water mark 


of my earthly bliss—never to be reached 
again by me on this side of the ivory 
gate—and discover that to make the 
perfection of human happiness endure 
there must be something more than a 
sweet French garden, a small French 
wheelbarrow, and a nice little English 
boy who spoke French and had the love 
of approbation—a fourth dimension is re- 
quired. 

I found it in due time. 

But if there were no more enchanted 
hours like the first, there were to be seven 
happy years that have the quality of en- 
chantment as I look back on them. 


Oh, the beautiful garden! Roses, nas- 


turtiums and convolvulus, wall-flowers, 
sweet-pease and carnations, marigolds and 
sunflowers, dahlias and pansies and holly- 
hocks and poppies and Heaven knows 
what besides! 


In my fond recollection 
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they all bloom at once, irrespective of 
time and season. 

To. see and smell and pick all these for 
the first time at the susceptible age of five! 
To inherit such a kingdom after five years 
of Gower Street and Bedford Square! For 
all things are relative, and everything de- 
pends upon the point of view. To the 
owner of Chatsworth (and to his garden- 
ers) my beautiful French garden would 
have seemed a small affair. 

And what a world of insects—Chats- 
worth couldn't beat these—beautiful, in- 
teresting, comic, grotesque, and terrible; 
from the proud humblebee to the earwig 
and his cousin, the devil’s coach-horse; 
and all those rampant,many-footed things 
that pullulate in damp and darkness un- 
der big flat stones. To think that I have 
been friends with alk these—roses and 
centipedes and all—and then to think 
that most of my outer life has been spent 
between bare whitewashed walls, with 
never even a flea or a spider to be friends 
with again! 


Our house, an old yellow house with 
green shutters and Mansard-roofs of slate, 
stood between this garden and the street 
—a long winding street, roughly flagged, 
with oil lamps suspended across at long 
intervals; these lamps were let down with 
pulleys at dusk, replenished and lit, and 
then hauled up again, to make darkness 
visible for a few hours on nights when 
the moon was away. 

Opposite to us was a boys’ school— 
‘* Maison d’ Education, Dirigée par M. Jules 
Saindou, Bachelier et Maitre és Lettres et 
és Sciences,” and author of a treatise on 
geology, with such hauntingly terrific pic- 
tures of antediluvian reptiles battling in 
the primeval slime that I have never been 
able to forget them. My father, who was 
fond of science, made me a present of it 
on my sixth birthday. It cost me many 
a nightmare. 

From our windows we could see and 
hear the boys at plav—at a proper distance 
French boys sound just like English ones, 
though they don’t look so, on account 
of their blue blouses and dusky cropped 
heads—and we could see the gymnastic 
fixtures in the play-ground, M. Saindou’s 
pride. ‘‘Le portique! la poutre!! le che- 
val!!! et les barres paralléles!!!!” Thus 
they were described in M. Saindou’s pro- 
spectus. 
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On either side of the street (which was 
called ‘‘ the Street of the Pump”), as far 
as eye could reach looking west, were 
dwelling-houses just like our own, only 
agreeably different; and garden walls 
overtopped with the foliage of horse- 
chestnut, sycamore, acacia, and lime; and 
here and there huge portals and iron gates 
defended by posts of stone gave ingress to 
mysterious abodes of brick and plaster 
and granite, many-shuttered, and embo- 
somed in sun-shot greenery. 

Looking east one could see in the near 
distance unsophisticated shops with old- 
fashioned windows of many panes—Liard, 
the grocer; Corbin, the poulterer; the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker. 

And this delightful street, as it went 
on its winding way, led not to Bedford 
Square or the new University College 
Hospital, but to Paris through the Are 
de Triomphe at one end and to the river 
Seine at the other; or else, turning to the 
right, to St. Cloud through the Bois de 
Boulogne of Louis Philippe Premier, Roi 
des Francais—as different from the Paris 
and the Bois de Boulogne of to-day as a 
diligence from an express train. 

On one side of the beautiful garden was 
another beautiful garden, separated from 
ours by a high wall covered with peach 
and pear and plum and apricot trees; on 
the other, accessible to us through a small 
door in another lower wall clothed with 
jasmine, clematis, convolvulus, and nas- 
turtium, was a long straight avenue of al- 
mond-trees, acacia, laburnum, lilac, and 
may, so closely planted that the ivy-grown 
walls on either side could scarcely be 
seen. What lovely patches they made 
on the ground when the sun shone! One 
end of this abutted on “the Street of the 
Pump,” from which it was fenced by tall, 
elaborately carved iron gates between 
stone portals, and at the side was a ‘‘ porte 
batarde,” guarded by le Pére et la Mére 
Francois, the old concierge and his old 
wife. Peace to their ashes and Heaven 
rest their kindly, genial souls! 

The other end of the avenue, where 
there was also an iron gate, admitted to a 
large private park that seemed to belong 
to nobody, and of which we were free— 
a very wilderness of delight, a heaven, a 
terror of tangled thickets and not too dan- 
gerous chalk cliffs, disused old quarries 
and dark caverns, prairies of lush grass, 
sedgy pools, turnip fields, forests of pine, 
groves and avenues of horse -chestnut, 
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dank valleys of walnut-trees and haw- 
thorn which summer made dark at noon; 
bare, wind-swept. mountainous regions 
whence one could reconnoitre afar; all 
sorts of wild and fearsome places for sav- 
ages and’ wild beasts to hide and small 
boys to roam quite safely in quest of per- 
ilous adventure. 

All this vast enclosure (full of strange 
singing, humming, whistling, buzzing, twit- 
tering, cooing, booming, croaking, flying, 
creeping, crawling, jumping, climbing, 
burrowing, splashing, diving things) had 
been neglected for ages—an Eden where 
one might gather and eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge without fear, and 
learn lovingly the ways of life without 
losing one’s innocence; a forest that had 
remade for itself a new virginity, and be- 
come primeval once more; where beauti- 
ful Nature had reasserted her own sweet 
will, and massed and tangled everything 
together as though a Beauty had been 
sleeping there undisturbed for close on a 
hundred years, and was only waiting for 
the charming Prince—or, as it turned out 
a few years later, alas! the speculative 
builder and the railway engineer—those 
princes of our day. 

My fond remembrance would tell me 
that this region was almost boundless, 
well as I remember its boundaries. My 
knowledge of physical geography, as ap- 
plied to this particular suburb of Paris, 
bids me assign more modest limits to this 
earthly paradise, which again was sepa- 
rated by an easily surmounted fence from 
Louis Philippe’s Bois de Boulogne; and 
to this I cannot find it in my heart to 
assign any limits whatever, except the 
pretty old town from which it takes its 
name, and whose principal street leads to 
that magical combination of river, bridge, 
palace, gardens, mountain, and forest, St. 
Cloud. 

What more could be wanted for a small 
boy fresh (if such be freshness) from’ the 
very heart of Bloomsbury? 

That not a single drop should be lack- 
ing to the full cup of that small boy's 
felicity, there was a.pond on the way from 
Passy to St. Cloud, a memorable pond, 
called ‘‘La Mare d’Auteuil,” the sole 
aquatic treasure that Louis Philippe’s 
Bois de Boulogne could boast. For in 
those ingenuous days there existed no 
artificial lake fed by an artificial stream, 
no pré-Catelan, no Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion. The wood was just a wood, and no- 
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sheltered many  thou- 

sands of wild live things. 
Though mysteriously deep in the middle, 
this famous pond (which may have been 
centuries old, and still exists) was not 
large; you might almost fling a stone 
across it anywhere. 

Bounded on three sides by the forest 
(now shorn away), it was just hidden 
from the dusty road by a fringe of trees; 
and one could have it all to one’s self, 
except on Sunday and Thursday after- 
noons, When a few lovesick Parisians re- 
membered its existence, and in its loveli- 
ness forgot their own. 

To be there at all was to be happy; for 
not only was it quite the most secluded, 
picturesque, and beautiful pond in all the 
habitable globe—that pond of ponds, the 
only pond—but it teemed with a far 
greater number and variety of wonder- 
ful insects and reptiles than any other 
pond in the world. Such, at least, I be- 
lieved must be the case, for they were 
endless. 

To watch these creatures, to learn their 
ways, to catch them ‘which we sometimes 
did), to take them home and be kind to 
them, and try to tame them, and teach 
them our ways (with never-varying non- 
success, it is true, but in, oh, such jolly 


MARE D’AUTEUIL. 


company!), became a hobby that lasted 
me, on and off, for seven years. 

La Mare d’Auteuil! The very name 
has a magic, from all the associations that 
gathered round it during that time, to 
cling forever. 

How I loved it! At night, snoozing in 
my warm bed, I would awesomely think 
of it, and how solemn it looked when I 
had reluctantly left it at dusk, an hour 
or two before; then I would picture it to 
myself, later, lying deep and cold and 
still under the stars, in the dark thicket, 
with all that weird, uncanny life seething 
beneath its stagnant surface. 

Then gradually the water would sink, 
and the reeds, left naked, begin to move 
and rustle ominously, and from among 
their roots in the uncovered slush every- 
thing alive would make for the middle— 
hopping, gliding, writhing frantically.... 

Down shrank the water; and soon in 
the slimy bottom, yards below, huge fat 
salamanders, long-lost and forgotten tad- 
poles as large as rats, gigantic toads, encr- 
mous flat beetles, all kinds of hairy, scaly, 
spiny, blear-eyed, bulbous, shapeless mon- 
sters without name, mud-colored offspring 
of the mire who had been sleeping there 
for hundreds of years, woke up, and crawl- 
ed in and out, and wallowed and inter- 
wriggled, and devoured each other, like 
the great saurians and batrachians in my 
Manuel de Géologie Elémentaire. fadi- 
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“PRESENTEZ..... ARRRMEs!”"’ 


tion illustrée & usage des enfants. Par 
Jules Saindou, Bachelier et Maitre és Let- 
tres et és Sciences. 

Then would I wake up with a start, in 
a cold perspiration, an icy cbill shooting 
through me that roughed my skin and 
stirred the roots of my hair, and ardently 
wish for to-morrow morning. 

In after-years, and far away among the 
cold fogs of Clerkenwell, when the fre- 
quent longing would come over me to re 
visit ‘‘the pretty place of my childhood,” 
it was for the Mare d’Auteuil I longed the 
most; that was the loadstar, the very pole 
of my homesick desires; always thither 
the wings of my hopeless fancy bore me 
first of all; it was, oh! to tread that grassy 
brink once more, and to watch the merry 
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tadpoles swarm, and the green frog 
take its header like a little man, 
and the water-rat swim to his hole 
among the roots of the willow, and 
the horse-leech thread his undula- 
ting way between the water-lily 
stems; and to dream fondly of the 
delightful, irrevocable past, on the 
very spot of all where I and mine 
were always happiest! 


In the avenue I have mentioned 
(the avenue, as it is still to me, and 
as I will always call it) there was 
on the right hand, half the way up, 
a ‘*‘maison de santé,” or boarding- 
house, kept by one Madame Pelé; 
and there among others came to 
board and lodge, a short while after 
our advent, four or five gentlemen 
who had tried to invade France, 
with a certain grim Pretender at 
their head, and a tame eagle as a 
symbol of empire to rally round. 

The expedition had failed; the 
Pretender had been consigned to 
a fortress; the eagle had found a 
home in the public slaughter-house 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, which it 
adorned for many years, and where 
it fed as it had never probably fed 
before; and these, the faithful fol- 
lowers, le Colonel Voisil, le Major 
Duquesnois, le Capitaine Audenis, 
le Docteur Lombal (and one or two 
others whose names I have forgot- 
ten), were prisoners on parole at 
Madame Pelé’s, and did not seem 
to find their durance very vile. 

I grew to know and love them 
all, especially the Major Duquesnois, an 
almost literal translation into French of 
Colonel Newcome. He took to me at 
once, in spite of my Englishness, and 
drilled me, and taught me the exercise as 
it was performed in the Vieille Garde; 
and told me a new fairy tale, I verily 
believe, every afternoon for seven years. 
Scheherezade could do no more for a 
Sultan, and to save her own neck from 
the bowstring! 

Cher et bien aimé ‘‘ Vieux de la Vieille!” 
with his big iron-gray mustache, his black 
satin stock, his spotless linen, his long 
green frock-coat so baggy about the skirts, 
and the red ribbon in his button-hole! 
He little foresaw with what warm and 
affectionate regard his memory would be 
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kept forever sweet and green in the heart 
of his hereditary foe and small Kgelish 
tyrant and companion! oe 
d ~ 

Opposite Madame Pelé’s, and tlie only 
other dwelling besides hers and ours in 
the avenue, was a charming little white 
villa with a Grecian portico, on which 
were inscribed in letters of gold the words 
‘Parva sed Apta”; but it was not ten 
anted till two or three years after our ar 
rival. 

In the genial French fashion of those 
times we soon got on terms of intimacy 
with these and other neighbors, and saw 
much of each other at all times of the 
day. 

My tall and beautiful young mother 
(la belle Madame Pasquier, as she was 
gallantly called) was an English woman 
who had been born and partly brought 
up in Paris. 

My gay and jovial father (le beau Pas- 
quier, for he was also tall and comely 
to the eye) was a Frenchman, although 
an English subject, who had been born 
and partly brought up in London; for 
he was the child of émigrés from France 
during the Reign of Terror. 

He was gifted with a magnificent, 
a phenomenal voice—a barytone and 
tenor rolled into one; a marvel of rich- 
ness, sweetness, flexibility, and power— 
and had intended to sing at the opera; 
indeed, he had studied for three years at 
the Paris Conservatoire to that end ; 
and there he had carried all before him, 
and given rise to the highest hopes. 
But his family, who were Catholics of 
the blackest and Legitimists of the 
whitest dye—and as poor as church 
rats—had objected to such a godless 
and derogatory career; so the world 
lost a great singer, and the great singer 
a mine of wealth and fame. 

However, he had just enough to live 
upon, and had married a wife (a here- 
tic!) who had just about as much, or as 
little; and he spent his time, and both 
his money and hers, in scientific inven- 
tions—to little purpose, for well as he 
had learned how to sing, he had not 
been to any conservatoire where they 
teach one how to invent. 

So that, as he waited “‘ 
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for his ship to 
come home,” he sang only to amuse his 
wife, as they say the nightingale does; 
and to ease himself of superfluous energy, 
and to charm the servants, and le Pére et 
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la Mére Francois, and the five followers 
of Napoleon, and all and everybody who 
cared to listen, and last and least (and 
most!), myself. 

For this great neglected gift of his, on 
which he set. so little store, was already 
to me the most beautiful and mysterious 
thing in the world; and next to this, my 
mother’s sweet playing on the harp and 
piano, for she was an admirable musician. 

It was her custom to play at night, leay 
ing the door of my bedroom ajar, and also 
the drawing-room door, so that I could 
hear her till I fell asleep. 

Sometimes, when my father was at 

home, the spirit would 


“i move him to hum or 

| ie sing the airs she played, 

LZ as he paced up and down 

¥ pF the room on the track of 
eu 9 a new invention. 


“ When in death I shall calm recline, 
Oh take my heart to my mistress dear! 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 
Of the brightest hue while it lingered here!” 


And though he sang and hummed 
‘*pian-piano,” the sweet, searching, man- 


ly tones seemed to fill all space. 


The hushed house became a sounding- 
board, the harp a mere subservient tinkle, 
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and my small,excitable frame would thrill 
and vibrate under the waves of my uncon- 
scious father’s voice; and oh, the charm- 
ing airs he sang! 

His stock was inexhaustible, and so was 
hers; and thus an endless succession of 
lovely melodies went ringing through that 
happy period. 

And just as when a man is drowning, 
or falling from a height, his whole past 
life is said to be mapped out before his 
mental vision as in a single flash, so seven 
years of sweet, priceless home love—seven 
times four changing seasons of simple, 
genial, pra-imperial Frenchness; an ideal 
house, with all its pretty furniture, and 
shape, and color; a garden full of trees 
and flowers; a large park, and all the wild 
live things therein; a town and its in- 
habitants; a mile or two of historic river; 
a wood big enough to reach from the Are 
de Triomphe to St. Cloud (and in it the 
pond of ponds); and every wind and wea- 
ther that the changing seasons can bring 
—all lies embedded and embalmed for me 
in every single bar of at least a hundred 
different tunes, to be evoked at will for 
the small trouble and cost of just whist- 
ling or humming the same, or even play- 
ing it with one finger on the piano—when 
I had a piano within reach. 
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Enough to last me for a lifetime—with 
proper economy, of course—it will not do 
to exhaust, by too frequent experiment, 
the strange capacity of a melodic bar for 
preserving the essence of by-gone things, 
and days that are no more. 

Oh, Nightingale! whether thou singest 
thyself, or, better still, if thy voice be not 
in thy throat, but in thy fiery heart and 
subtle brain, and thou makest songs for 
the singing of many others, blessed be thy 
name! The very sound of it is sweet in 
every clime and tongue: Nightingale, 
Rossignol, Usignuolo, Bulbul! Even 
Nachtigall does not sound amiss in the 
mouth of a fair English girl who has had 
a Hanoverian for a governess. And in- 
deed it is in the Nachtigall’s country that 
the best music is made. 

And oh, Nightingale! never, never 
grudge thy song to those who love it—nor 
waste it upon those who don’t.... 

Thus serenaded, I would close my eyes, 
and lapped in darkness and warmth and 
heavenly sound, be lulled asleep — per- 
chance to dream! 

For my early childhood was often haunt- 
ed by a dream, which at first I took for a 
reality—a transcendent dream of some in- 


terest and importance to mankind, as the 


patient reader will admit in time. But 
many years of my life passed away before 
I was able to explain and account for it. 

I had but to turn my face to the wall, 
and soon I found myself in company with 
a lady who had white hair and a young 
face—a very beautiful young face. 

Sometimes I walked with her, hand 
in hand—I being quite a small child—and 
together we fed innumer- 
able pigeons who lived 
in a tower by a winding 
stream that ended in a 
water-mill. It was too 
lovely,and I would wake. 

Sometimes we went 
into a dark place, where 
there was a fiery furnace 
with many holes, and 
many people working 
and moving about— 








“ OH, NIGHTINGALE!” 


among them a man with 
white hair and a young 
face, like the lady, and 
beautiful red heels to his 
shoes. And under his 
guidance I would con- 
trive to make in the fur- 
nace a charming little 
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cocked hat of colored glass—a treasure! 
And the sheer joy thereof would wake me. 

Sometimes the white-haired lady and I 
would sit together at a square box from 
which she made lovely music, and she 
would sing my favorite song—a song that 
I adored. But I always woke before this 
song came to an end,on account of the 
too insupportably intense bliss I felt on 
hearing it; and all I could remember when 
awake were the words “ triste 
—sale.” 

The air, which I knew so well in my 
dream, I could not recall. 

It seemed as though some innermost 
core of my being, some childish holy of 
holies, secreted a source of supersubtle 
reminiscence: which, under some stimu- 
lus that now and again became active 
during sleep, exhaled itself in this singu- 
lar dream—shadowy and slight, but in- 
variably accompanied by a sense of felici- 
ty so measureless and so penetrating that 
I would always wake in a mystic flutter 
of ecstasy, the bare remembrance of which 
was enough to bless and make happy 
many a succeeding hour. 


comment 


Besides this happy family of three, 
close by (in the Street of the Tower) lived 
my grandmother Mrs. Biddulph, and my 
Aunt Plunket, a widow, with her two sons 
Alfred and Charlie, and her daughter 
Madge. They also were fair to look at 
extremely so—of the gold-haired, white 
skinned, well-grown Anglo-Saxon type, 
with frank, open, jolly manners and no 
beastly Britisi pride. 

So that physically, at least, we reflect- 
ed much credit on the English name, 
which was not in good odor just then at 
Passy-lés-Paris, where Waterloo was un- 
forgotten. In time, however, our nation- 
ality was condoned on account of our 
good looks—*' non Angli sed angeli!” as 
M. Saindou was gallantly pleased to ex- 
claim when he called (with a prospectus 
of his school) and found us all gathered 
together under the big apple-tree on our 
lawn. 


But English beauty in Passy was soon 


to receive a memorable addition to its 

ranks in the person of a certain Madame 

Seraskier, who came with an invalid little 

daughter to live in the house so modestly 

described in gold as ‘* Parva sed Apta.” 
VoL. LXXXIII.—No. 493.—2 


“SHE TOPPED MY TALL MOTHER.” 


She was the English,or rather the Irish, 
wife of a Hungarian patriot and man of 
science, Dr. Seraskier (son of the famous 
violinist); an extremely tall, thin man, 
almost gigantic, with a grave benevolent 
face, and a head like a prophet’s; who was, 
like my father, very much away from his 
family—conspiring perhaps—or perhaps 
only inventing (like my father), and look- 
ing out ‘‘for his ship to come home!” 

This fair lady’s advent was a sensation 
—to me a sensation that never palled or 
wore itself away; it was no longer now 
‘‘la belle Madame Pasquier,” but ‘‘ la di- 
vine Madame Seraskier ’’—beauty-blind as 
the French are apt to be. 

She topped my tall mother by more 
than half a head; as was remarked by 
Madame Pelé, whose similes were all of 
the kitchen and dining-room, ‘elle lui 
mangerait des petits patés sur la téte!” 
And height, that lends dignity to ugli- 
ness, magnifies beauty on a scale of ge- 
ometrical progression—2, 4, 8, 16, 32—for 
every consecutive inch, between five feet 
five, let us say, and five feet ten or eleven 
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which I take to have 
been Madame Seraskier’s measurement. 

She had black hair and blue eyes 
the kind that turns violet in a novel 
and a beautiful white skin, lovely hands 
and feet, a perfect figure, and features 
chiselled and finished and polished and 
turned out with such singular felicitous- 
ness that one gazed and gazed till the 
heart was full of a strange jealous resent- 
ment at any one else having the right to 
gaze on something so rare, so divinely, so 
sacredly fair—any one in the world but 
one’s self! 

gut ean be all this without 
being Madame Seraskier—she was much 
more. 

For the warmth and genial kindness of 
her nature shone through her eyes and 
rang in her voice. All was of a piece 
with her: her simplicity, her grace, her 
naturalness and absence of vanity, her 
courtesy, her sympathy, her mirthfulness. 

[ don’t know which was the most irre- 
sistible: she had a slight Irish accent 
when she spoke English, a less slight Eng- 
lish accent when she spoke French! 

I made it my business to acquire both. 

Indeed, she was in heart and mind and 
body what we should all be but for the 
lack of a little public spirit and self-de- 
nial (under proper guidance) during the 
last few hundred years on the part of a 
few thousand millions of our improvident 
fellow-creatures. 

There should be 
frames for beautiful 


(or thereabouts), 


of 


a woman 


no 


available ugly 
souls to be hurried 
into-by carelessness or mistake, and no 
ugly souls should be suffered to creep, like 
hermit-crabs, into beautiful shells never 


intended for them. The outward and 
visible form should mark the inward and 
spiritual grace; that it seldom does so is 
a fact there is no gainsaying. Alas! such 
beauty is such an exception that its pos- 
sessor, like a prince of the blood royal, is 
pampered and spoiled from the very cra- 
dle, and every good and generous and un- 
selfish impulse is corroded by adulation- 
that spontaneous tribute so lightly won, 
so quickly paid, and accepted so royally as 
a due. 

So that only when by Heaven's grace 
the very beautiful are also very good, is it 
time for us to go down on our knees, and 
say our prayers in thankfulness and ado- 
ration, for the divine has been permitted to 
make itself manifest for a while in the per- 
ishable likeness of our poor humanity. 
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A beautiful face! a beautiful tune! 
Earth holds nothing to beat these, and of 
such, for want of better materials, we have 
built for ourselves the kingdom of Heaven. 

“Plus oblige, et peut davantage 

Un beau visage 
Qu’un homme armé— 

Et rein n’est meilleur que d’entendre 
Air doux et tendre 

Jadis aimé!” 


My mother soon became the passion- 
ately devoted friend of the divine Ma 
dame Seraskier; and I, what would I not 
have done —what danger would I not 
have faced—what death would I not have 
died for her! 

I did not die; I lived her protestant to 
be, for nearly fifty years. For nearly 
fifty years to recollect the rapture and 
the pain it was to look at her; that inex- 
plicable longing ache, that dumb deli- 
cious complex innocent distress, for which 
none but the greatest poets have ever 
found expression; and which perhaps 
they have not felt half so acutely, these 
glib and gifted ones, as J did, at the sus- 
ceptible age of seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve. 

She had other slaves of my sex. The 
five Napoleonic heroes did homage each 
after his fashion: the good Major with a 
kind of sweet fatherly tenderness touch- 
ing to behold; the others with perhaps 
less unselfish adoration; notably the 
brave Capitaine Audenis, of the fair 
waxed mustache and beautiful brown 
tail coat, so tightly buttoned with gilt 
buttons across his enormous chest, and 
imperceptible little feet so tightly impris- 
oned in shiny tipped cloth boots, with 
buttons of mother-of-pearl; whose hobby 
was, I believe, to try and compensate 
himself for the misfortunes of war by 
more successful attempts in another di- 
rection. Anyhow he betrayed 4 warmth 
that made my small bosom a Gehenna, 
until she laughed and snubbed him into 
due propriety and shamefaced self-efface- 
ment. : 

It soon became evident that she favored 
two, at least, out of all this little mascu- 
line world—the Major and myself; and a 
strange trio we made. 

Her poor little daughter, the object of 
her passionate solicitude, a very clever 
and precocious child, was the reverse of 
beautiful; although she would have had 
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“ UNDER THE APPLE-TREE WITH THE PRINCE AND FAIRY. 


fine eyes but for her red lashless lids. 
She wore her thick hair cropped short, 
like a boy, and was pasty and sallow in 
complexion, hollow-cheeked, thick -fea- 
tured, and overgrown, with long thin 
hands and feet, and arms and legs of 
quite pathetic length and tenuity; a silent 
and melancholy little girl, who sucked her 
thumb perpetually, and kept her own 
counsel. She would have to lie in bed 
for days together, and when she got well 
enough to sit up, I (to please her mother) 
would read to her Le Robinson Suisse, 
Sandford and Merton, Evenings at 
Home, Les Contes de Madame Perrault, 
the shipwreck from ‘‘Don Juan,” of 
which we never tired, and the ‘‘Giaour,” 
the *‘ Corsair,” and ‘‘ Mazeppa”; and last, 
but not least, Peter Parley’s Natural His- 
tory, which we got to know by heart. 
And out of this latter volume I would 
often spout for her benefit what has al- 
ways been to me the most beautiful poem 
in the world, possibly because it was the 
first I read for myself, or else because it 


is so intimately associated with those hap- 


py days. Under an engraving of a wild- 
duck (after Bewick, I believe) were quoted 
W.C. Bryant's lines ‘‘To a Water-fowl.” 
They charmed me then and charm me 
now as nothing else has quite charmed 
me; I become a child again as I think of 
them, with a child’s virgin subtlety of 
perception and magical susceptibility to 
vague suggestions of the Infinite. 

Poor little Mimsey Seraskier would 
listen with distended eyes and quick com- 
prehension. She had a strange fancy 
that a pair of invisible beings, ‘‘ La fée 
Tarapatapoum,” and ‘‘ Le Prince Char- 
mant”’ (two favorite characters of M. le 
Major’s) were always in attendance upon 
us-——-upon her and me—and were equally 
fond of us both; that is, ‘*‘ La fée Tarapa- 
tapoum” of me, and ‘‘ Le Prince Char- 
mant” of her—and watched over us and 
would protect us through life. 

‘*O! ils sont joliment bien ensemble, 
tous les deux—ils sont inséparables!” she 
would often exclaim, apropos of these 
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visionary beings; and apropos of the 
water-fowl she would say: 

‘*Il aime beaucoup cet oiseau-la, le 
Prince Charmant! dis encore, quand il 
vole si haut, et qu'il fait froid, et qu’il est 
fatigué, et que la nuit vient, mais qu’il ne 
veut pas descendre!” 

And I would re-spout: 

“*All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near!” 
And poor, morbid, precocious, over- 
wrought Mimsey’s eyes would fill, and 
she would meditatively suck her thumb 
and think unutterable things. 

And then I would copy Bewick’s wood- 
cuts for her, as she sat on the arm of my 
chair and patiently watched; and she 
would say: ** La fée Tarapatapoum trouve 
que tu dessines dans la perfection!” and 
treasure up these little masterpieces — 
‘**pour l’album de la fée Tarapatapoum!” 

There was one drawing she prized above 
all others—a steel engraving in a volume 
of Byron, which represented two beauti- 
ful beings of either sex, walking hand in 
hand through a dark cavern. The man 


was in sailor’s garb; the lady, who went 


barefoot and lightly clad, held a torch; 
and underneath was written, 


“And Neuha led her Torquil by the hand, 
And waved along the vaults her flaming brand.” 


I spent hours in copying it for her, and 
she preferred the copy to the original, 
and would have it that the two figures 
were excellent portraits of her Prince and 
Fairy. 

Sometimes during these readings and 
sketchings under the apple-tree on the 
lawn, the sleeping Médor (a huge nonde- 
script sort of dog, built up of every breed 
in France, with the virtues of all and the 
vices of none) would wag his three inch- 
es of tail, and utter soft whimperings of 
welcome in his dream; and she would 
say: 

**C’est le Prince Charmant qui lui dit; 
*Médor, donne la patte!’” 

Or our old tomeat would rise from his 
slumbers with his tail up, and rub an 
imaginary skirt; and it was: 

‘**Regarde Mistigris! La fée Tarapata- 
poum est en train de lui frotter les ore- 
illes!” 

We mostly spoke French, in spite of 
strict injunctions to the contrary from 
our fathers and mothers, who were much 


concerned lest we should forget our Eng- 
lish altogether. 

In time we made a kind of ingenious 
compromise; for Mimsey, who was full 
of resource, invented a new language, or 
rather two, which we called Frankingle 
and Inglefrank, respectively. They con- 
sisted in anglicizing French nouns and 
verbs and then conjugating and pro- 
nouncing them Englishly, or vice versa. 

For instance, it was very cold, and the 
school-room window was open; so 
would say in Frankingle: 

‘**Dispeach yourself to ferm the fenee- 
ter, Gogo. It geals to pier-fend! we shall 
be inrhumed!” or else, if I failed to im 
mediately understand—‘‘ Gogo, il frise a 
splitter les stonnes—maque aste et chute 
le vindeau; mais chute—le donc vite! 
Je snize deja!” which was Inglefrank. 

With this contrivance we managed to 
puzzle and mystify the uninitiated, Eng 
lish and French alike. The intelligent 
reader, who sees it all in print, will not 
be so easily taken in. 

When Mimsey was well enough, she 
would come with my cousins and me 
into the park, where we always had a 
good time—lying in ambush for red Ind- 
ians, rescuing Madge Plunket from a cai 
tiff knight, or else hunting snakes and 
field-mice and lizards, and digging for 
lizards’ eggs, which we would hatch at 
home—that happy refuge for all manner 
of beasts, as well as little boys and girls. 
For there were squirrels, hedgehogs, and 
guinea-pigs; an owl, a raven, a monkey, 
and white mice; little birds that had 
strayed from the maternal nest before 
they could fly (they always died!), the 
dog Médor, and any other dog who chose; 
not to mention a gigantic rocking-horse 
made out of a real stuffed pony—the 
smallest pony that had ever been! 

Often our united high spirits were too 
boisterous for Mimsey. Dreadful head- 
aches would come on, and she would sit 
in a corner, nursing a hedgehog with one 
arm and holding her thumb in her mouth 
with the other. Only when we were 
alone together was she happy; and then, 
**moult tristement!” 

On summer evenings whole parties of 
us, grown up and small, would walk 
through the park and the Bois de Bou- 
logne to the ‘‘Mare d’Auteuil”; as we 
got near enough for Médor to scent the 
water, he would bark and grin and gy- 
rate, and go mad with excitement, for he 


she 
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had the gift of diving after stones, and 
liked to show it off. 

There we would catch huge olive-col- 
ored water-beetles. yellow underneath; 
red-bellied newts; green frogs, with beau- 
tiful spots and a splendid parabolic leap: 
gold and silver fish, pied with purply 
brown. I mention them in the order of 
their attractiveness. The fish were too 
tame and easily caught, and their beauty 
of too civilized an order; the rare, flat. 
vicious dytiscus ‘‘ took the cake.” 

Sometimes, even, we would walk 
through Boulogne to St. Cloud, to see 
the new railway and the trains—an in- 
exhaustible subject of wonder and de- 
light—and eat ices at the ‘‘Téte Noire” 
(a hotel which had been the scene of a 
terrible murder, that led to a cause célé- 
bre); and we would come back through 
the scented night, while the glowworms 
were shining in the grass, and the dis- 
tant frogs were croaking in the Mare 
d@’Auteuil. Now and then a startled roe- 
buck would gallop in short bounds across 
the path, from thicket to thicket, and Mé- 


. 


DE VATERLO.” 


dor would go mad again, and wake the 
echoes of the new Paris fortifications, 
which were still in course of construction. 

He had not the gift of catching roe- 
bucks! 

If my father were of the party, he would 
yodel Tyrolese melodies, and sing lovely 
songs of Boieldieu, Hérold and Grétry ; or 
‘*Drink to me only with thine eves,” or 
else the ‘‘ Bay of Dublin,” for Madame 
Seraskier, who hid the nostalgia of her 
beloved country whenever her beloved 
husband was away. 

Or else we would break out into a jolly 
chorus and march to the tune: 

“Marie, trempe ton pain, 
Marie, trempe ton pain, 
Marie, trempe ton pain dans la soupe; 
Marie, trempe ton pain, 
Marie, trempe ton pain, 
Marie, trempe ton pain dans le vin!” 

Or else: 

“La—soupe aux choux—se fait dans la marmite ; 
Dans—la marmite—se fait la soupe aux choux,” 


which would give us all the nostalgia of 
supper! 
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Or else, again, if it were too hot to sing, 
or we were too tired, M. le Major, forsak- 
ing the realms of fairy-land, and uncover- 
ing his high bald head as he walked, would 
gravely and reverently tell us of his great 
master, of Brienne, of Marengo, and Aus- 
terlitz; of the farewells at Fontainebleau, 
and the Hundred Days—never of St. Hel- 
ena; he would not trust himself to speak 
to us of that! And gradually working 
his way to Waterloo, he would put his 
hat on, and demonstrate to us, by A+B, 
how, virtually, the English had lost the 
day, and why and wherefore. And on 
all the little party a solemn, awe-struck 
stillness would fall as we listened, and on 
some of us the sweet nostalgia of bed! 

Qh, the good old time! 

The night was consecrated for me by 
the gleam and scent and rustle of Madame 
Seraskier’s gown, as I walked by her side 
in the deepening dusk—a gleam of yel- 
low, or pale blue, or white—a scent of san- 
dal-wood—a rustle that told of a light, vig- 


orous tread on firm, narrow, high-arched 
feet, that were not easily tired; of an anx- 
ious, motherly wish to get back to Mim- 
sey, who was not strong enough for these 
longer expeditions. 


On the shorter ones I used sometimes 
to carry Mimsey on my back most of the 
way home (to please her mother): a frail 
burden, with her poor, long, thin arms 
round my neck, and her pale, cold cheek 
against my ear—she weighed nothing! 
And when I was tired M. le Major would 
relieve me, but not for long. She always 
wanted to be carried by Gogo, for so I 
was called, for no reason whatever, un- 
less it was that my name was Peter. 

She would start at the pale birches that 
shone out against the gloom, and shiver 
if a bough scraped her, and tell me all 
about the Erl-king—‘‘ mais comme ils sont 
la tous les deux” (meaning the Prince 
and the Fairy) ‘‘il n’y a absolument rien 
& craindre.”’ 

And Mimsey was ‘‘si bonne camarade,”’ 
in spite of her solemnity and poor health 
and many pains, so grateful for small 
kindnesses, so appreciative of small tal- 
ents, so indulgent to small vanities (of 
which she seemed to have no more share 
than her mother), and so deeply humor- 
ous in spite of her eternal gravity—for 
she was a real tomboy at heart—that I 
soon carried her not only to please her 
mother, but to please herself, and would 
have done anything for her. 


As for M. le Major, he gradually dis- 
covered that Mimsey was half a martyr 
and half a saint, and possessed all the 
virtues under the sun. 

‘*Ah, vous ne la comprenez pas, cette 
enfant; vous verrez un jour quand ¢a ira 
mieux! vous verrez! elle est comme sa 
mére...elle a toutes les intelligences de 
la téte et du coeur!” and he would wish 
it had pleased Heaven that he should be 
her grandfather—on the maternal side. 

L’art d’étre grandpére! This weather- 
beaten, war-battered old warrior had learn- 
ed it, without ever having had either a son 
or a daughter of hisown. He wasa born 
grandfather! 

Moreover, Mimsey and I had many 
tastes and passions in common—music, 
for instance, as well as Bewick’s wood 
cuts and Byron’s poetry, and roast chest 
nuts and domestic pets; and above all, 
the Mare d’Auteuil, which she preferred 
in the autumn, when the brown and yel- 
low leaves were eddying and scampering 
and chasing each other round its margin, 
or drifting on its troubled surface, and 
the cold wet wind piped through the 
dishevelled boughs of the forest, under 
the leaden sky. 

She said it was good to be there then, 
and think of home and the fireside; and 
better still, when home was reached at 
last, to think of the desolate pond we had 
left; and good, indeed, it was to trudge 
home by wood and park and avenue at 
dusk, when the bats were about, with 
Alfred and Charlie and Mimsey and 
Madge and Médor; swishing our way 
through the lush dead leaves,-scattering 
the beautiful ripe horse-chestnut out of 
its split creamy case, or picking up acorns 
and beechnuts here and there as we 
went. 

And, once home, it was good, very good, 
to think how dark and lonesome and shiv- 
ery it must be out there by the ‘* mare,” 
as we squaited and chatted and roasted 
chestnuts by the wood fire in the school- 
room before the candles were lit—‘* entre 
chien et loup,” as was called the French 
gloaming—while Thérése was laying the 
tea-things, and telling us the news, and 
cutting bread and butter; and my mother 
played the harp in the drawing-room 
above; till the last red streak died out of 
the wet west behind the swaying tree-tops, 
and the curtains were drawn, and there 
was light, and the appetites were let loose. 

I love to sit here, in my solitude and 
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captivity, and recall every incident of that 
sweet epoch—to ache with the pangs of 
happy remembrance; than which, for the 
likes of me, great poets tell us there is no 
greater grief. This sorrow’s 
sorrow is my joy and my consolation, and 
ever has been; and I would not exchange 
it for youth, health, wealth, honor, and 
freedom; only for thrice happy childhood 
itself once more, over and over again, 
would I give up its thrice happy recollec 
tions. 


crown of 


That it should not be all beer and skittles 
with us, and therefore apt to pall, my 
cousins and I had to work pretty bard. 
In the first place, my dear mother did all 
she could to make me an infant prodigy 
of learning. She tried to teach me Ital- 
ian, which she spoke as fluently as Eng 
lish or French (for she had lived much 
in Italy), and I had to translate the ‘* Ge- 
rusalemme Liberata” into both those lat- 
ter languages—a task which has remain- 
ed unfinished—and to render the ** Alle 
ero” and the ‘‘ Penseroso” into Miltonian 
French prose, and ‘‘ Le Cid” into Corneil- 
lian English. Then there were Pinnock’s 
histories of Greece and Rome to master, 
and, of course, the Bible; and, every Sun- 
day, the Collect, the Gospel, and the Epis- 
tle to get by heart. No, it was notall beer 
and skittles. 

It was her pleasure to teach, but, alas! 
not mine to learn; and we cost each other 
many a sigh, but loved each other all the 
more, perhaps. 

Then we went in the mornings, my 
cousins and I, to M. Saindou’s, opposite, 
that we might learn French grammar and 
French-Latin and French-Greek. But on 
three afternoons out of the weekly six Mr. 
Slade, a Cambridge sizar stranded in Paris, 
came to anglicize (and neutralize) the 
Latin and Greek we had learned in the 
morning, and to show us what sorry stuff 
the French had made of them and of their 
quantities. 

Perhaps the Greek and Latin quantities 
are a luxury of English growth—a mere 
social test—a little pitfall of our own in- 
vention, like the letter h, for the tripping 
up of unwary pretenders; or else, French 
education being so deplorably cheap in 
those days, the school-masters there could 
not afford to take such fanciful superflui- 
ties into consideration; it was not to be 
done at the price. 
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In France, be it remembered, the King 
and his green-grocer sent their sons to the 
same school (which did not happen to be 
M. Saindou’s, by-the- way, where it was 
nearly all green-grocer and no King; and 
the fee for bed, board, and tuition, in all 
publie schools alike, was something like 
thirty pounds a year. 

The Latin, in consequence, was without 
the distinction that comes of exclusive- 
ness, and quite lacked that aristocratic 
flavor, so grateful and comforting to schol- 
ar and ignoramus alike, which the costly 
British public-school system (and the 
British accent) alone can impart to a dead 
language. When French is dead we shall 
lend it a grace it never had before: some 
of us even manage to do so already. 

That is (no doubt) why the best French 
writers so seldom point their morals and 
adorn their tales, as ours do, with the usual 
pretty, familiar, and appropriate lines out 
of Horace or Virgil; and why Latin is so 
little quoted in French talk, except here 
and there by a weary shop-walker, who 
sighs: 

*Varium et mutabile semper femina!”’ 
as he rolls up the unsold silk; or exclaims, 


‘*Orus! quando te aspiciam!” as he takes 


“GOOD OLD SLADE.” 
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his railway ticket for Asniéres on the first 
fine Sunday morning in spring. 

But this is a digression, and we have 
wandered far away from Mr. Slade. 

Good old Slade! 

We used to sit on the stone posts out 
side the avenue gate and watch for his 
appearance at a certain distant corner of 
the winding street. 

With his green tail coat, his stiff shirt 
collar, his thick flat thumbs stuck in the 
armholes of his nankeen waistcoat, his 
long flat feet turned inward, his reddish 
mutton-chop whiskers, his hat on the back 
of his head, and his clean, fresh, blooming, 
virtuous English face—the sight of him 
was not sympathetic when he appeared at 
last. 

Occasionally, in the course of his tui- 
tion, illness or domestic affairs would, to 
his great regret, detain him from our 
midst, and the beatitude we would expe- 
rience when the conviction gradually 
dawned upon us that we were watching 
for him in vain was too deep for either 


“SETTLING AN OLD SCORE.” 


words or deeds or outward demonstration 
of any sort. It was enough to sit on our 
stone posts and let it steal over us by de- 
grees. 

These beatitudes were few and far be 
tween. It would be infelicitous, perhaps, 
to compare the occasional absences of a 
highly respectable English tutor to an 
angel's visits, but so we felt them. 

And then he would make up for it next 
afternoon, that conscientious English- 
man; which was fair enough to our par- 
ents, but not to us. And then what ex- 
tra severity, as interest for the beggarly 
loan of halfan afternoon! What rappings 
on ink-stained knuckles with a beastly, 
hard, round, polished, heavy - wooded, 
business-like English ruler! 

It was our way in those days to think 
that everything English was beastly—an 
expression our parents thought we were 
much too fond of using. 

But perhaps we were not without some 
excuse for this unpardonable sentiment. 
For there was another English family in 
Passy—the Prendergasts, an older family 
than ours—that is, the parents (and uncles 
and aunts) were middle-aged, the grand- 
mother dead, and the children grown up. 


We had not the honor of their acquaint- 
ance. But whether that was their mis- 
fortune and our fault (or vice versa) I 


cannot tell. Let us hope the former. 

They were of an 
opposite type to 
ours, and, though 
I say it, their ty pe 
was a singularly 
unattractive one ; 
perhaps it may 
have been the 
original of those 
caricatures of our 
compatriots by 
which French 
comic artists 
have sought to 
avenge Water- 
loo. It was stiff, 
haughty,  con- 
temptuous. It 
had prominent 
front teeth,a high 
nose, a long up- 
per lip, a reced- 
ing jaw; it had 
dull, cold, stupid, 
selfish green eyes, 
like a pike’s, that 
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swerved neither to right nor left, but 
looked steadily over peoples’ heads as it 
stalked along in its pride of impeccable 
British self-righteousness. 

At the sudden sight of it (especially 
on Sundays) all the cardinal virtues 
became hateful on the spot, and re 
spectability a thing to run away from. 
Even that smooth, close-shaven clean- 
liness was so Puritanically aggressive 
as to make one abhor the very idea of 
soap. 

Its accent, when it spoke French (in 
shops), instead of being musical and 
sweet and sympathetic, like Madame 
Seraskier’s, was barbarous and gro 
tesque, with dreadful ‘‘ongs,” and 
‘“angs,” and ‘‘ows,” and ‘‘ays”; and 
its manner overbearing, suspicious, 
and disdainful; and then we could 
hear its loud, insolent English asides; 
and though it was tall and straight 
and not outwardly deformed, it looked 
such a kill-joy skeleton at a feast, such 
a portentous carnival mask of solemn 
emptiness, such a dreary, doleful, un 
funny figure of fun, that one felt Water 
loo might some day be forgiven, even 
in Passy, but the Prendergasts, never ! 

I have lived so long away from the 
world that, for all 1 know, this ancient 
British type, this ‘‘ grim, ungainly, ghast- 
ly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,” may 
have become extinct, like another, but less 
unprepossessing bird—the dodo; whereby 
our state is the more gracious. 

But in those days, and generalizing 
somewhat hastily as young people are apt 
to do. we grew to think that England 
must be full of Prendergasts, and didn’t 
want to go there. 

To this universal English beastliness of 
things we made a few exceptions, it is 
true; but the list was not long: tea, mus- 
tard, pickles, gingerbread-nuts, and, of all 
things in the world, the English loaf of 
household bread that came to us once a 
week as a great treat and recompense for 
our virtues, and harmonized so well with 
Passy butter. It was too delicious! But 
there was always a difficulty, a dilemma 
—whether to eat it with butter alone, or 
with “* cassonade ” (French brown sugar) 
added. 

Mimsey knew her own mind, and loved 
it with French brown sugar, and if she 
were not there I would save for her half 
of my slices, and carefully *‘ cassonade ™ 
them for her myself. 


““OMINOUS BIRDS OF YORE.” 


On the other hand, we thought every- 
thing French the reverse of beastly—ex- 
cept all the French boys we knew, and at 
M. Saindou’s there were about two hun- 
dred; then there were all the boys in Pas- 
sv (whose name was legion, and who 
didn’t go to M. Saindou’s), and we knew 
all the boys in Passy. So that we were 
not utterly bereft of material for good, 
stodgy, crusty, patriotic English prejudice. 

Nor did the French boys fail to think 
us beastly in return, and sometimes to ex- 
press the thought; especially the little 
vulgar boys whose play-ground was the 
street—the ‘‘voyous de Passy.” They 
hated our white silk chimney-pot hats, 
and large collars, and Eton jackets, and 
called us ‘‘sacred godems,” as their an- 
cestors used to eall ours in the days of 
Joan of Are. Sometimes they would 
throw stones, and then there were colli- 
sions, and bleedings of impertinent little 
French noses, and runnings away of cow- 
ardly little French legs, and dreadful 
wails of ““O Ja, lA! O Ja, la—maman!” 
when they were overtaken by English 
ones. 

Not but what our noses were made to 
bleed now and then, unvictoriously, by a 
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certain blacksmith —always the same 
young blacksmith—Boitard! 

It is always a young blacksmith who 
does these things—or a young butcher. 

Of course, for the honor of Great Brit 
ain, one of us finally licked him to such a 
tune that he has never been able to hold 
up his head since. It was about a cat. 
It came off at dusk, one Christmas Eve, 
on the ‘‘Isle of Swans,” between Passy 
and Grenelle (too late to save the cat). 

I was the hero of this battle. ‘‘It’s 
now or never,” I thought, and saw scar- 
let, and went for my foe like a maniac. 
The ring was kept by Alfred and Charlie, 
helped, oddly enough, by a couple of male 
Prendergasts, who so far forgot them- 
selves as to take an interest in the pro 
ceedings. Madge and Mimsey looked on, 
terrified and charmed. 

It did not last long, and was worthy of 
being described by Homer, or even in 
Bell’s Life. That is one of the reasons 
why I will not describe it. The two 
Prendergasts seemed to enjoy it very 
much while it lasted, and when it was 


over they remembered themselves again, 


and said nothing, and stalked away. 


As we grew older and wiser we had 
permission to extend our explorations to 
Meudon, Versailles, St. Germain, and oth- 
er delightful places; to ride thither on 
hired horses, after having duly learned to 
ride at the famous ‘‘School-of Equita- 
tion,” in the Rue Duphot. 

Also, we swam in those delightful sum- 
mer baths in the Seine, that are so majes- 
tically called ‘‘Schools of Natation,” and 
became past masters in ‘‘la coupe” (a 
stroke no other Englishman but ourselves 
has ever been quite able to manage), and 
in all the different delicate ‘‘ nuances” of 
header-taking—‘‘la coulante,” ‘‘la hus- 
sarde,”’ “‘la téte-béche,” ‘‘la tout ce que 
vous voudrez.” 

Also, we made ourselves at home in 
Paris, especially old Paris. 

For instance, there was the island of 
St. Louis, with its stately old mansions 
‘‘entre cour et jardin,” behind grim stone 
portals and high walls, where great ma- 
gistrates and lawyers dwelt in dignified 
seclusion—the nobles of the robe; but 
where once had dwelt, in days gone by, 
the greater nobles of the sword—crusa- 
ders, perhaps, and knights templars, like 
Brian de Bois Guilbert. 

And that other more famous island, la 


Cité, where Paris itself was born, where 
Notre Dame reared its twin towers above 
the melancholy, gray, leprous walls and 
dirty brown roofs of the Hétel-Dieu. 

Pathetie little tumble-down old houses, 
all out of drawing and perspective, nestled 
like old spiders’ webs between the but- 
tresses of the great cathedral; and on two 
sides of the little square in front (the 
Place du Parvis Notre Dame) stood an 
cient stone dwellings, with high slate 
roofs and elaborately wrought iron balco- 
nies. They seemed to have such roman- 
tic histories that I never tired of gazing at 
them, and wondering what the histories 
could be; and now I think of it, one of 
these very dwellings must have been the 
Hotel de Gondelaurier, where, according 
to the most veracious historian that ever 
was, poor Esmeralda once danced and 
played the tambourine to divert the fair 
damozel Fleur-de-Lys de Gondelaurier 
and her noble friends, all of whom she so 
transcended in beauty, purity, goodness, 
and breeding (although she was but an 
untaught, wandering gypsy girl, out of 
the gutter); and there, before them all 
and the gay archer, she was betrayed to 
her final undoing by her goat, whom she 
had so imprudently taught how to spell 
the beloved name of ‘* Phébus.”’ 

Close by was the Morgue, that grew- 
some building which the great etcher 
Méryon has managed to invest with some 
weird fascination akin to that it had for 
me in those days—and has now, as I see it 
with the charmed eyes of Memory. 

La Morgue! what a fatal twang there 
is about the very name! 

After gazing one’s fill at the horrors 
within (as became a_healthy-minded 
English boy), it was but a step to the 
equestrian statue of Henri Quatre, on the 
Pont-Neuf (the oldest bridge in Paris, by- 
the-way); there, astride his long - tailed 
charger, he smiled, le roy vert et galant, 
just midway between either bank of the 
historic river, just where it was most his- 
toric, and turned his back on the Paris of 
the Bourgeois King with the pear-shaped 
face and the mutton-chop whiskers. 

And there one stood, spellbound in in- 
decision, like the ass of Buridan between 
two sacks of oats; for on either side, 
north or south of the Pont-Neuf, were to 
be found enchanting slums, all more at- 
tractive the ones than the others, winding 
up and down hill and roundabout and in 
and out, like haunting illustrations by 
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Gustave Doré to Drolatick Tales, by Bal- 
zac (not seen or read by me till many 
years later, I beg to say). 

Dark, narrow, silent, deserted streets 
that would turn up afterward in many a 
nightmare—with the gutter in the middle 
and towerlets and stone posts all along 
the sides; and high fantastic walls (where 
it was ‘‘défendu d’aflficher”), with bits of 
old battlement at the top, and overhang- 
ing boughs of sycamore and lime, and be- 
hind them gray old gardens that dated 
from the days of Louis le Hutin and be- 
yond! And suggestive names printed in 
old rusty iron letters at the street corners 
‘*Rue Videgousset,” *‘ Rue Coupe-gorge,” 
‘Rue de la Vieille Truanderie,” ** Im- 
passe de la Tour de Mesle,” ete., that ap- 
pealed to the imagination like a chapter 
from Hugo or Dumas. 

And the way to these was by long, tor- 
tuous, busy thoroughfares, most irregu- 
larly flagged, and all alive with strange, 
delightful people in blue blouses, brown 
woollen tricots, wooden shoes, red and 
white cotton nightcaps, rags and patches; 
most graceful girls, with pretty, self-re 
specting feet, and flashing eyes, and no 
head-dress but their own hair; gay, fat 
hags, all smile; thin hags, with faces of 
appalling wickedness or misery; preco- 
ciously witty little gutter imps of either 
sex; and such eripples! jovial hunch- 
backs, lusty blind beggars, merry creep- 
ing paralytics, scrofulous wretches who 
joked about their sores; light-hearted, 
genial, mendicant monsters without arms 
or legs, who went ramping through the 
mud on their bellies from one under- 
ground wine-shop to another; and blue- 
chinned priests, and barefooted brown 
monks, and demure Sisters of Charity, 
and here and there a jolly chiffonnier 
with his hook, and his knap-basket be- 
hind; or a cuirassier, or a gigantic car- 
bineer, or gay little ‘‘ Hunter of Africa,” 
or a couple of bold gendarmes riding 
abreast, with their towering black ‘‘ bon- 
nets & poil”; or a pair of pathetic little 
red-legged soldiers, conscripts just fresh 
from the country, with innocent light 
eyes and straw-colored hair and freckled 
brown faces, walking hand in hand, and 
staring at all the pork-butchers’ shops— 
and sometimes at the pork - butcher's 
wife! 

Then a proletarian wedding procession 
—headed by the bride and bridegroom, an 
ungainly pair in their Sunday best—all 
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singing noisily together. Then a pauper 
funeral, or a covered stretcher, followed 
by sympathetic eyes on its way to the H6- 
tel-Dieu; or the last sacrament, with bell 
and candle, bound for the bedside of some 
humble agonizer in exatremis—and we all 
uncovered as it went by. 

And then, for a running accompani- 
ment of sound, the clanging chimes, the 
itinerant street cries, the tinkle of the 
marchand de coco, the drum, the cor de 
chasse, the organ of Barbary, the ubiqui- 
tous pet parrot, the knife-grinder, the 
bawling fried - potato monger, and, most 
amusing of all, the poodle clipper and his 
son, strophe and antistrophe, for every 
minute the little boy would yell out in 
his shrill treble that ‘‘his father clipped 
poodles for thirty sous, and was compe- 
tent also to undertake the management 
of refractory tomeats,” upon which the 
father would growl in his solemn bass, 
‘**My son speaks the truth.” 

And rising above the general cacopho- 
ny the din of the eternally cracking 
whip, of the heavy cart- wheel jolting 
over the uneven stones, the stamp and 
neigh of the spirited little French cart- 
horse and the music of his many bells, 
and the cursing and swearing and “ heu! 
dia!” of his driver! It was all entran- 
cing. 


Thence home—to quiet, innocent, sub- 
urban Passy — by the quays, walking on 
the top of the stone parapet all the way, 
so as to miss nothing (till a gendarme 
was in sight), or else by the Boulevards, 
the Rue de Rivoli, the Champs Elysées, 
the Avenue de St. Cloud, and the Chaus- 


sée de la Muette. What a _ beautiful 
walk! Is there another like it anywhere 
as it was then, in the sweet early forties 
of this worn-out old century, and before 
this poor scribe had reached his teens ? 
Ah! it is something to have known 
that Paris, which lay at one’s feet as one 
gazed from the heights of Passy, with all 
its pinnacles and spires and gorgeously 
gilded domes, its Arch of Triumph, its 
Elysian Fields, its Field of Mars, its Tow- 
ers of our Lady, its far-off Column of 
July, its Invalids, and Vale of Grace, 
and Magdalen, and Place of the Concord, 
where the obelisk reared its exotic peak 
by the beautiful unforgettable fountains. 
There flowed the many-bridged wind- 
ing river, always the same way, unlike 
our tidal Thames, and always full; just 
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beyond it was spread that stately, exclu- 
sive suburb, the despair of the newly rich 
and recently ennobled, where almost ev 
ery other house bore a name which read 
like a page of French history; and fur 
ther still the merry, wicked Latin’ quarter 
and the grave Sorbonne, the Pantheon, 
the Garden of Plants; on the hither side, 
in the middle distance, the Louvre, where 
the kings of France had dwelt for centu 
ries: the Tuileries, where ‘‘the Kine of 
the French” dwelt then, and just for a 
little while yet. 

Well I knew and loved it all; and most 
of all 1 loved it when the sun was setting 
at my back, and innumerable distant win- 
dows reflected the blood-red western flame. 
It seemed as though half Paris were on 
fire, with the cold blue east for a back- 
ground. 

Dear Paris! 

Yes, it is something to have roamed 
over it as a small boy—a small English 
boy (that is,a small boy unattended by 
his mother or his nurse), curious, inquisi- 
tive, and indefatigable; full of imagina- 
tion; all his senses keen with the keen- 
ness that belongs to the morning of life: 
the sight of a hawk, the hearing of a bat, 
almost the scent of a hound. 

Indeed it required a nose both subtle 
and unprejudiced to understand and ap- 
preciate and thoroughly enjoy that Paris 

not the Paris of M. le Baron Haussmann, 
lighted by gas and electricity, and flushed 
and drained by modern science; but the 

‘good old Paris” of Balzae and Eugéne 

Sue and Les Mystéres—the Paris of dim 
oil lanterns suspended from iron gibbets 
(where once aristocrats had been hung); 
of water-carriers who sold water from 
their hand-carts, and delivered it at your 
door (‘‘au cinquiéme”’) for a penny a pail 
—to drink of, and wash in, and cook with, 
and all. 

There were whole streets—and these by 
no means the least fascinating and roman- 
tic—where the unwritten domestic rec- 
ords of every house were afloat in the air 
outside it, records not all savory or sweet, 
but always full of interest and charm! 

One knew at a sniff as one passed the 
porte cochére what kind of people lived 
behind and above; what they ate and 
what they drank, and what their trade 
was; whether they did their washing at 
home, and burned tallow or wax, and 
mixed chiccory with their coffee, and were 
over-fond of Gruyére cheese—the biggest, 
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cheapest, plainest, and most formidable 
cheese in the world; whether they fried 
with oil or butter, and liked their omelets 
overdone and garlic in their salad, and 
used black-currant brandy or anisette as 
a liqueur; and were overrun with mice, 
and used cats or mouse-traps to get rid of 
them, or neither; and bought violets, or 
pinks, or gillyflowers in season, and kept 
them too long; and fasted on Friday with 
red or white beans, or lentils, or had a 
dispensation from the Pope—or, haply, 
even dispensed with the Pope's dispensa- 
tion. 

For of such a telltale kind were the 
over-tones in that complex, odorous clang. 

I will not define its fundamental note 

ever there, ever the same; big with a 
warning of quick-coming woe to many 
households; whose unheeded waves, slow 
but sure, and ominous as those that roll 
ed on great occasions from le Bourdon 
de Notre Dame (the Big Ben of Paris), 
drove all over the gay city and beyond, 
night and day—penetrating every cor- 
ner, overflowing the most secret recesses, 
drowning the very incense by the altar 
steps. 

“Le pauvre en sa cabane ou le chaume le couvre 

Est sujet a ses lois; 

Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 

N’en défend point nos rois.” 

And here, as I write, the faint, scarcely 
perceptible, ghost-like suspicion of a scent 

a mere nostalgic fancy. compound, ge- 
neric, synthetic and all-embracing—an ab- 
stract olfactory symbol of the *‘ Tout Par 
is” of fifty years ago, comes back to me 
out of the past; and fain would I inhale 
it in all its pristine fulness and vigor. 
For scents, like musical sounds, are rare 
sublimaters of the essence of memory 
(this is a prodigious fine phrase—I hope 
it means something), and scents need not 
be seductive in themselves to recall the 
seductions of scenes and days gone by. 

Alas! scents cannot be revived at will, 
like an 

“ Air doux et tendre 
Jadis amié!” 

Oh, that I could hum or whistle an old 
French smell! I could evoke all Paris, 
sweet pra-imperial Paris, in a single 
whiff! 


In such. fashion did we three small boys, 
like the three musketeers (the fame of 
whoseexploits was then filling all France), 
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gather and pile up sweet memories, to chew 
the cud thereof in after-years, when far 
away and apart. 

Of all that **bande joyeuse ’’—old and 
young and middle-aged, from M. le Major 
to Mimsey Seraskier—all are now dead 
but me—all except dear Madge, who was 
so pretty and light-hearted; and I have 
never seen her since. 


Thus have I tried, with as much haste 
as I could command (being one of the 
plodding sort) to sketch that happy time, 
which came to an end suddenly and most 
tragically when I was twelve years old. 

My dear and jovial happy-go-lucky fa- 
ther was killed in a minute by the explo- 
sion of a safety-lamp of his own inven 
tion, Which was to have superseded Sir 
Humphry Davy’s, and made our fortune! 
What a brutal irony of fate! 

So sanguine was he of success, so confi- 
dent that his ship had come home at last, 
that he had been in treaty for a nice little 
old manor in Anjou (with a nice little old 
castle to match), called la Mariére, which 
had belonged to his ancestors, and from 
which we took our name (for we were Pas- 
quier de la Mariére, of quite a good old 
family); and there we were to live on 
our own land, as ‘‘gentilshommes cam- 
pagnards,” and be French for evermore, 
under a paternal pear-faced bourgeois king 
as a temporary “pis-aller” until Henri 
Cing, Comte de Chambord, should come 
to his own again, and make us counts 
and barons and peers of France-—Heaven 
knows what for! 

My mother, who was beside herself with 
grief, went over to London, where this 
miserable accident had occurred ; and had 
barely arrived there when she was deliv- 
ered of a still-born child, and died almost 
immediately; and I became an orphan in 
less than a week, and a penniless one. 
For it turned out that my father had by 
this time spent every penny of his own 
and my mother’s capital, and had, more- 
over, died deeply in debt. I was too young 
and too grief-stricken to feel anything but 
the terrible bereavement, but it soon be- 
came patent to me that an immense alter- 
ation was to be made in my mode of life. 

A relative of my mother’s, Colonel Ib- 
betson (who was well off), came to Passy 
to do his best for me, and pay what debts 
had been incurred in the neighborhood, 
and settle my miserable affairs. 

After a while it was decided by him and 
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the rest of the family that I should go 
back with him to London, there to be 
disposed of for the best, according to his 
lights. 

And on a beautiful June morning, red- 
olent of lilac and syringa, and gay with 
dragon-flies and butterflies and humble- 
bees, my happy childhood ended as it had 
begun. My farewells were heart-rending 
(to me), but showed that I could inspire 
affection as well as feel it, and that was 
some compensation for my woe. 

‘** Adieu, cher Monsieur Gogo. Bonne 
chance, et le Bon Dieu vous bénisse,” said 
le Pére etla Mére Francois. Tears trickled 
down the Major’s hooked nose on to his 
mustache, now nearly white. 

Madame Seraskier strained me to her 
kind heart, and blessed and kissed me 
again and again, and rained her warm 
tears on my face; and hers was the last 
figure I saw as our fly turned into the 
Rue de la Tour on our way to London, 
Colonel Ibbetson exclaiming: 

‘*Gad! who's the lovely young giantess 
that seems so fond of you, you little rascal, 
hey? By George! you young Don Gio- 
vanni, I’d have given something to be in 
your place! And who’s that nice old man 
with the long green coat and the red rib- 
bon? A ‘vieille moustache,’ I suppose; 
looks almost like a gentleman. Precious 
few Frenchmen can do that!” 

Such was Colonel Ibbetson. 

And then and there, even as he spoke, 
a little drop of sullen, chill dislike to my 
guardian and benefactor, distilled from 
his voice, his aspect, the expression of his 
face, and his way of saying things, sud- 
denly trickled into my consciousness— 
never to be wiped away ! 

As for poor Mimsey, her grief was so 
overwhelming that she could not come 
out and wish me good-by like the others; 
and it led, as I afterward heard, to a long 
illness, the worst she ever had; and when 
she recovered it was to find that her beau- 
tiful mother was no more. 

Madame Seraskier died of the cholera, 
and so did le Pére et la Mére Francois, 
and Madame Pelé, and one of the Napo- 
leonic prisoners (not M. le Major), and 
several other people we had known, in- 
cluding a servant of our own, Thérése, the 
devoted Thérése, to whom we were all 
devoted in return. That malodorous toc- 


sin, which I have compared to the big bell 
of Notre Dame, had warned, and warned, 
and warned in vain. 








“ FAREWELL 


The maison de santé was broken up. M. 
le Major and his friends went and roosted 
on parole elsewhere, until a good time 
arrived for them, when their lost leader 
came back and remained—first as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, then as Em- 
peror of the French themselves. No more 
parole was needed after that. 


UP THE 


RIVER 


TO PASSY.” 


My grandmother and Aunt Plunket and 
her children fled in terror to Tours, and 
Mimsey went to Russia with her father. 

Thus miserably ended that too happy 
septennate, and so no more at present of 


“Le joli lieu de mon enfance!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


PARANA. 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


N May 20, 1890, I left Buenos Ayres 
for a trip up the Parana River on 
board the Platense Flotilla Company's 
ship Olympo. Generally these ships start 
from Campafia, 50 miles by land and 110 
miles by water from Buenos Ayres; but, 
par exception, we started from La Boca, 
whose quays presented the usual scenes 
of animation, confusion, and cruelty to 
animals for which they are remarkable. 
We steamed out through the narrow 
dredged channel, enjoyed a panoramic 


view of the city, and so gained the brown 
waters of the river, crowded with steam- 
ers and sailing craft of all kinds. We 
left at noon, and were soon out of sight 
of land, and it was not until toward sun- 
set, at five o'clock, that we saw across the 
yellow golden flushed waters some low 
muddy shores with trees to the right, 
and on the left a rocky island, named 
Martin Garcia, some two miles long, ris- 
ing 130 feet above the water, and distant 
two miles from the Uruguay shore, and 
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24 miles from the Argentine shore of the 
Rio de Ja Plata. Martin Garcia has been 
alled the Gibraltar of the river Plate. 
t commands the entrance of the Uruguay 
River and of the deep-water channel of 
the 

being called the Pa 
de Jas Palmas, which 


he Parana, called Parana Guazu, 
he other channel 
is available 
Martin 
Gareia belonged formerly to the republic 
f Uruguay, but was annexed by the Ar 
order to 


rana 
nly for ships of light draught. 


rentines in falling 
ito the hands of the The 
sland is fortified, and there is a naval 
We are now in the delta of 
the Parana, which is 20 miles broad, and 


prevent it 
Brazilians. 


school on it. 


extends 300 miles up the river, containing 
iundreds of islands, some swampy, oth 

ers of extreme fertility, planted with pop 
urs and peach - trees, 

ind inhabited by mar- 

cet gardeners; others, 

covered only 


vith long feather-grass 


iain, 


ind ceibo, a low-grow 
ng tree of the acacia 
family that bears bright 
scarlet flowers. On the 
return journey I passed 
through the Las Pal 
mas Channel, admired 
the beauty of 
islands, and noted the 


these 


flourishing new towns 
and ports of Campafia 
Zarate, Baradero, and 
San Pedro, where there 
much 
done in re 

and pre 
served meat, agricul- 
tural and _ pastoral 
products, firewood, and 
distillation. At Zara- 
te there is a large pa- 
per-mill and a govern- 
ment arsenal. All this 
we missed on the up 
journey, for after we 
passed Martin Garcia 
night fell, the moon 
rose, and the ship con- 


seems to be 
business 
frigerated 


tinued quivering along 
under the clear starry 
sky between the blue 
black silhouettes of is]- 
ands on either side. 
The Olympo is one 
of the finest ships of ON 


rHE 


the Platense Company, a large and com- 
modious side-wheeler, with showily fitted 
saloons, and as much comfort, | suppose, 
as the average passenger deserves. For 
part I inas- 
much as the genial Yankee skipper in 


my could not complain, 


command took a fatherly interest in my 


happiness, and did all in his power to 
My fellow 
passengers formed a very mixed crowd 


make my journey pleasant. 


some were owners of cattle farms, others 
engaged in derivative pastoral industries, 
others commercial travellers, land specu 
lators, business people of aii kinds, two or 
three English civil engineers occupied on 
railway work up the river, a Spanish op 
eretta company bound for Asuncion, Pa 
raguay: and Englishman, his wife, 
and young brother, who were travelling 


an 





LOWER DECK OF THE STEAMER 
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en touristes to see the country. This 
Englishman summed up his impression 
of the members of the operetta company, 
and of the male passengers of Latin de- 
scent generally, by saying that he *‘ would 
not care to meet any of them in a dark 
lane at night.” 

With few exceptions the passengers 
were sallow, ugly, undersized, hard-look 
ing; and the men and women of the op- 


eretta company, especially the chorus 


singers, were singuiarly unhandsome. 
The men, with brilliant black eyes and 
their hair plastered over their foreheads, 
had faces covered with scars, pits, and 
The women had likewise brilliant 
black eyes, strangelv plastered hair, yel- 
low faces, and features wholly wanting in 
regularity or charm of any kind. ** Que 
tipos tan feos!” (What ugly creatures!) 
the Spanish-Americans on 
At dinner I observed with curi- 
There 
women of 


holes. 


exclaimed 
board. 
osity the faces of the passengers. 
were a few creoles, men and 
more or less distinguished aspect; there 
was a numerous collection of the low 
types of the Flamenco cafés of Madrid 
represented by the operetta company; 
and then came the rank and file, suggest- 
ing still the crowds of emigrants that one 
on the steamers~—the same 
mean faces, the same signs of hereditary 
vice, misery, short commons, unwhole- 
some moral and physical surroundings; 
the same poor European stock, worn and 
deformed in the struggle for life, but now 
transplanted and thriving in new soil. 
Many of these, I imagine, are successful 
colonists, or the children of colonists and 
emigrants whom fortune has favored. 
The stock seems poor, but it is improving. 
The faces are still wanting in serenity, 
but the struggle for life is evidently more 
clement. There is as yet nothing amiable 
in expression, voice, and manner; there is 
little gayety manifested, but still there is 
no evidence of unhappiness. These people 
are all well dressed, the men wearing 
good tailor-made clothes, the women 
ready-made costumes. They are seeming- 
ly prosperous, but remain in a transition- 
al state, as if they did not dare to realize 
and enjoy their prosperity, as if the shad- 
ow of the misery of their European fa- 
thers and forefathers hung over them like 
a cloud, veiling the sun of their present 
felicity. 

Revolving in my mind these and simi- 
lar fancies, | went to bed and slept sound- 


sees ocean 
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ly until morning, when the silence of the 
engine woke me, and I found the ship an 

chored in a white fog. We thus lost a 
couple of hours, and then steamed on 

ward past San Nicolas, a busy town on the 
right bank of the river, 240 miles from 
Buenos Ayres, with a population of 20,000 
souls and considerable trade, as is shown 
by the number of ocean steamers anchored 
off the port, and the movement of light 

ers and schooners laden with wheat and 
flour. The land along the right bank of 
the river rises in steep and continuous 
bluffs. The stream is immense, measuring 
nearly 1600 yards wide, with a greatest 
depth of 72 feet, and a current of an esti 

mated rapidity of three, miles an hour 
The left bank is formed of low and marshy 
islands covered with scrub and trees 
swarming with wild-fowl. The water is of 
a deep brown color, and heavily charged 
with sand and organic matter in solution. 
In the course of the morning we strike on 
a sand bank, but are able to back off with 
out much difficulty, and at noon we reach 
Rosario de Santa Fe, 300 miles by water 
and 186 miles by land from Buenos Ayres. 
This town of over 50,000 inhabitants, the 
great emporium of the trade of the inland 
provinces between the Parana and the 
Andes, stands 80 feet above the water, 
and with its cathedral dome, the white 
facades of various new buildings, the vast 
warehouses, the mills with tall chimneys, 
and the long chutes that convey sacks of 
grain from the top of the bluffs directly 
into the holds of the steamers moored at 
the foot. presents a pleasant and busy as- 
pect. The quays, however, are all in dis 
order, owing to the works in progress for 
the construction of an adequate port and 
moles, and the throng of steamers and 
sailing vessels is moored in the river to 
innumerable red buoys, amongst which 
swarms of squealing gulls noisily dispute 
the floating garbage. Vessels drawing 15 
feet of water can always ascend as far as 
Rosario. 

We remain at this port until midnight, 
leisurely loading maize and flour for Pa- 
‘aguay, the transport by water from Ro- 
sario being cheaper than would be the 
transport by bullock carts from the coun- 
try districts of Paraguay into the towns. 
We also take on board some rough re- 
cruits, under the conduct of three dirty 
soldiers, accompanied by their women folk 
and children, to whom quarters were as- 
signed on the upper deck abaft the beam. 
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These recruits are, I am informed, jail- 
birds and criminals, who, instead of being 
kept in prison, are sent to do duty in the 
frontier corps at Formosa, in the Gran 
Chaco, and to keep the Indians at bay 
when necessary. The soldiers, it appears, 
seize every opportunity of deserting, and 
the runaways now form bands of brig 
ands far more dangerous than the Ind- 
ians. Several engineers whom I met, 
who had been engaged in various railway 
surveys and expeditions in the Chaco, re- 
ported that they were constantly molest 
ed by these brigands, but very rarely had 
any trouble with the Indians. The sys- 
tem of criminal recruits is of course bad, 
but perhaps it is the only practical way of 
getting men for the wild frontier service, 
where pillage takes the place of pay. The 
recruits and their escort formed a pictu- 
resque group with their varied costume 
and their more varied skins, ranging from 
white through bronze to absolute African 
black. The women were Indians, it be 
ing the Argentine usage in warfare against 
the aborigines to kill off the men, and to 
distribute the captive women as wives for 
the troops. The only baggage that these 
creatures had consisted of ponchos, a gui- 
tar, an accordion, and several kettles and 
gourds for making maté, or Paraguayan 
tea, which they drank from morning un- 
til night. Our English tourist and his 
wife were very much scandalized at the 
dirty ways of these soldiers, and particu- 
larly at the manner in which the women 
washed the children, taking a mouthful 
of water, then spitting the water into their 
hands and rubbing it over the faces. This 
operation is constantiy seen in South 
America amongst Indiansand cross-breeds. 
The idea is that only barbarous whites 
wash in cold water. Holding the water 
in the mouth for a few seconds is the ea- 
siest way of warming it. The English- 
man’s younger brother was also greatly 
secandalized because the military officer 
who shared his cabin slept in his clothes, 
did not wash at all, did not even own a 
tooth-brush, and carried all his baggage 
in a hat-box. ‘‘ Costumbre del pais,” I 
explained to him —the custom of the 
country. 

Thursday, May 22d, we steamed along 
between islands covered with scrub and 
feather-grass, and between low shores of 
sand and mud, passing many schooners 
laboriously tacking up or down stream, 
or being towed up by steam-tugs. At 
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10.30 we reach Diamante, on the east 
bank, 370 miles from Buenos Ayres. The 
bluffs that we have hitherto noticed on 
the western or Santa Fe bank now appear 
on the Entre Rios side, and Diamante is 
built on a plateau 200 feet above the riv 
er, reached by a zigzag road up the steep 
cliff, or barranca.as it is called. <A dis 
tillery with a tall chimney and a few 
houses are visible in the vicinity of the 
port; along the golden sandy beach are 
groups of women washing clothes; on the 
top of the bluff are tall eucalyptus-trees, 
and down the zigzag path teams of oxen 
drag groaning carts Jaden with grain, 
some 300 bags of which we take on board, 
and then, at 2 P.M., resume our journey. 

After passing Diamante we begin to 
find the scenery more and more interest- 
ing. On the east bank the high barrancas 
continue, surmounted by thick forests, and 
reminding one in parts of the famous 
Cliefden Woods on the river Thames, but 
on a smaller scale so far as the trees are 
concerned, the growth being generally 
low. As for the river Parana, it seems 
to become more vast and impressive the 
higher we go, and before reaching the 
town of Parana it widens to 3000 vards. 
This town, 410 miles from Buenos Ayres, 
stands at an elevation of 120 feet from the 
river, and at a distance of two miles from 
the port. It is a town of European as 
pect, of no special character because it is 
purely imitative, but nevertheless one of 
the few well-built and well-kept cities in 
the republic, of which, by-the-way, it was 
the capital from 1852 till 1861. The port 
is picturesque, and along the shore in the 
vicinity are many lime-kilns built under 
the bluffs. From this point asmall steamer 
runs daily up a tributary of the Parana 
to the town of Santa Fe. 

The Olympo arrived at Parana at 6 
P.M.,and left at 1 A.M. The next morn- 
ing broke dark and cloudy, but soon the 
sun cleared the sky, and gilded the sails 
of the innumerable schooners that were 
gliding over the vast river like gigantic 
water-fowl. The landscape is composed 
of green expanses of water, with bluffs or 
barrancas on the Entre Rios bank, and 
flat islands covered with low timber on 
the other. After passing the colony of 
Hernandarias, where the forest begins to 
alternate with prairie, we halt at Santa 
Elena, a recent settlement, with huge sheds 
for salting and drying meat, steam-boilers 
for making tallow, and the usual appli- 
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ances for the accessory branches of the 


saladero industry. At noon we reach La 
Paz, 530 miles from Buenos Ayres, an im- 
portanttown pleasantly situated on heights 
overlooking the river, and after a halt of 
an hour we proceed on our journey amidst 
islands covered with more or less luxuriant 
vegetation, and across enormous wastes of 
brown water, whose surface is wrinkled 
here and there by sand banks and shoals. 


The scenery is monotonous, it is true, but 
nevertheless has a charm; the immensity 
of the river impresses one; the tree-clad 
expanse of low islands seems to have no 
limits; there is a fascination in the very 
solitude of the landscape, which in the 
long intervals between the towns and 
colonies is rarely animated except by 
birds, and now and then by the tents and 
encampments of Italian wood-cutters and 
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charcoal burners pitched on the islands. 
At 7 P.M. we reached Esquina, 590 miles 
from Buenos Ayres. and in the vicini 
ty we remark the first time great 
quantities of tall and dwarf palm-trees, 
growing in wild profusion in the thick 


for 


jungle which covers the low and swampy 
coast, for after leaving La Paz the char 
acter of the landscape changes, owing to 
the disappearance of the barrancas. Es 
quina is about two miles inland up the 
Corrientes River,on which asmall steamer 
plies in correspondence with the Platense 

Henceforward the country be 
wilder, and the settlements 
and less flourishing; 


boats 
comes rarer 
on the east bank we 
have the province of Corrientes, still one 
of the least secure in the republic; and on 
the west bank the Gran Chaco, that fa- 
mous unexplored territory of swamp and 
woods, which has already devoured men 
and money beyond calculation, and re- 
mains still the dominion of mosquitoes 
and frogs. 

After leaving Esquina steamed 
along without incident until past mid- 
night, when, in spite of the skill and vigil 
ance of the pilots, the Olympo ran aground 
in the Yaguareté Pass, one of the most 
difficult parts of the river, owing to shoals 
and shifting sand banks. By filling the 
boats astern with water, and by hauling 
on a kedge-anchor, the captain managed 
to get the ship afloat and started afresh; 
but in a few minutes she was stuck again; 
in despair the anchor was lowered, and 
we waited until morning, when we got 
off without difficulty, and at 10 A. M. 
reached 676 from Buenos 
Ayres. The town is situated inland, up 
a beautiful river lined with fine trees. At 
the mouth of the river are two or three 
ranchos, a few schooners at anchor, and a 


we 


Goya, miles 


small steamer that comes to take on pas 
sengers and a cargo of wine, flour, and 
eanned tomatoes from Genoa. 
strange to carry tomatoes from Italy to 
the heart of South America, the more so 
as the tomato flourishes in the province 
of Corrientes; the cultivation, however, 


It seems 


is not sufficient for the market. For that 
matter, in all these new colonies and set- 
tlements, so much vaunted for their fer- 
tility, and in the old-established towns 
too, good fruit and vegetableS are rare 
and dear. Fruit, well grown, fine flavor- 
ed, and of clean and agreeable aspect, is 
with difficulty to be found even in the 
markets of the capital. People are only 
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just beginning to pay attention to this 
profitable branch of culture, which has 
the disadvantage of demanding incessant 
care. 

At noon we leave Goya, and at a beau 
tiful spot called Rincon de Soto we notice 
the first orange groves, loaded with golden 
fruit. At this point the river narrows 
from 3000 yards until at one pass it is not 
more than 200 yards across. The vegeta- 
tion is luxuriant, and the trees often at- 
tain a height of 50 and 60 feet, though 
most of them are lower. The ground on 
the Chaco side is swampy and covered 
with thick jungle and climbing plants 
that cling to the trunks and branclies of 
the trees, and literally drag them down. 
Along the shore are hundreds of flamin- 
goes, storks, and turkey-buzzards, which 
particularly in the 

and affluents that run into the 
stream between banks overhung 
with soft velvety vegetation of trees and 
flowers almost too pretty to seem real. 
And yet, except for the wood, which can 
not yet be economically utilized, these is}- 
ands and plains of the Chaco are without 
profit to man; they can be neither inhab 
ited nor cultivated, because many months 
out of the year they are under water. On 
the Corrientes side, after an interval of 
low prairie, the bluffs have reappeared, 
and rise to a height of 40 or 50 feet, com- 
posed of strata of yellow and white sand 
and clay, with a layer of black vegetable 
earth and pasturage on the top. This 
soft barranca is being continually eaten 
away by the river, which thus goes on 
widening its course and piling up sand 
banks, first in one place and then in an- 
other, now making a new island and now 
washing it away. 

The next halting-place is San Vicente, 
on the Chaco side, the port of the Ocampo 
colony, with which it is connected by 40 
kilometres of railway; and then at 6 P.M. 
we reach Bella Vista, 738 miles from 
Buenos Ayres, splendidly situated on a 
high plateau commanding a view over 
the Parana, and surrounded by luxuriant 
orange groves. The town is of the usual 
Argentine provincial type, and consists 
of a huge plaza and a chess-board ar- 
rangement of sandy streets. <A large 
proportion of the inhabitants are French. 
The port is of a primitive nature, and con- 
sists mainly of an old hulk anchored off 
the shore, which the lazy bullock carts 
reach by means of a steep descent from 


congregate many 
creeks 


main 
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the top of the barranca. The 

mixed Latin nature of the inhabit 

ants is indicated by the two hos 

telries near the shore, which bear 

the titles respectively of ‘* Res- 

taurant des Bons 

\mis”’ and “ Fon 

da Italiana.”’ Af- 

ter staying two 

hours to dis- 

charge cargo, we 

start at S P. M., 

yy the dim light 

of the crescent 

moon, that sheds 

a crinkled band 

of silver across 

the river, which 

1as here once 

more become a 

stream of vast 

breadth. Every 

day and every 

night I marvel 

more and more 

at the skill of 

the pilots, who 

thread their way 

amidst the shoals 

and sand banks, 

trusting solely to 

the acuteness of 

their vision and 

to their constant observation of every 
inch of the river. The only thing that 
can stop them is fog; otherwise they go 
on day and night, perched in their pilot- 
house on the upper deck, always on the 
watch, modifying the course of the ship 
almost every minute, now going straight 
ahead, now crossing from one bank to the 
other, now describing a curve or an 8. 
At night the pilot-house remains dark; a 
dim light only is placed inside the com- 
pass-box, and another very dim one inside 
the dial of the telegraph that communicates 
with the engine-room. No light is allowed 
on the foredeck—not so much as the strik- 
ing ofa match; the eyes of the pilots must 
not be dazzled even momentarily, because 
they steer entirely by sight and memory, 
watching every ripple and eddy on the 
surface of the water, and occasionally cast- 
ing the lead for purposes of security and 
verification, the soundings in all the diffi- 
cult parts being recorded in the log of each 
steamer of the company both on the up- 
ward and the downward voyage, and com- 
municated to the pilots of the other ships 
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of the same line. These men are, with very 
few exceptions, Italians or, at any rate, 
born in La Boca of Italian parents. La 
Boca, still the great port of Buenos Ayres, 
in spite of the grand new docks, is prac- 
ticaily an Italian town, and almost all the 
coasting traffic of the republic is in the 
hands of Italians, who begin as boys on 
board the coasting and river schooners, and 
gradually rise to be masters and owners. 
Our two pilots had been on the Parana 
ever since they were boys, and for years 
had worked on schooners such as we saw 
tacking up and down the river. These 
beats sail up a reach, and then, in order 
to get round a point or a bend and catch 
the breeze again, they lower their skiff, 
send the boy ashore to tie a line to a tree, 
and immediately haul on the line until 
the sails swell, and another reach can be 
traversed. To go from Buenos Ayres to’ 
Asuncion in this way requires several 
months, but the journey is an excellent 
lesson for the future pilots. 

After leaving Bella Vista we anchored 
and waited until daylight in order to pass 
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VILLAGE ON THE PARAGUAY RIVER. 


a difficult point. At Empedrado we staid 
a few minutes only to land the mails, 
and at 2 P.M. we reached Juarez Celman, 
on the Chaco side, a new settlement, and 
the port of the colony of Resistencia. It 
being the 25th of May—Independence Day 

-the flags were flying on board and on 
shore, where a full-rigged staff stood in 
front of the custom-house. Juarez Cel- 
man consists of four houses, a café, and a 
rose-colored shed with a corrugated iron 
roof, blue windows, a green door, and the 
inscription: ‘‘Inmigracion. Colonizadora 
Popular.” On shore we see a couple of 
broken-down carriages, some heaps of 
wood, a few men, women, and children 
loafing, the captain of the port and his 
crew of marines—most of them colored 
men—and in the distance the flat prairie 
and the brown road leading to distant and 
solitary Resistencia. This vision was in- 
teresting as a specimen of how great things 
begin. 

About three o'clock reached Cor- 
rientes, 832 miles from Buenos Ayres, a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants, and one of 
the oldest in the republic. The streets 


we 
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are sandy, and 
one only is com 
pletely paved ; the 
houses are partly 
modern and 
interesting, 
partly old 
nial dwellings. 
with palm - tree 
pillars, broad ve 
randas,small win 
dows protected by 
wooden gratings, 
and roofs of bark 
instead of tiles. 
The church is 
of the ordinary 
Spanish Ameri- 
can style. The 
plaza is large, and 
surrounded by the 
usual monuments 
the government 


un 
and 


colo 


house (a modern 
pile, in the favorite Argentino-Corinthian 
style), the cabildo, and the barracks, and in 
the centre the usual column in commemo 
ration of the declaration of independence. 
One is struck by the number of Indians 
seen in the streets of Corrientes. The 
majority of the inhabitants, I was told, 
speak the Indian Guarani dialect rather 
than Spanish. On the two occasions when 
I spent a few hours in the town business 
was reported to be at a stand-still, owing 
to the want of money. The inhabitants 
had even ceased to pay taxes for the same 
reasorr. The governor and the captain of 
the port were described as tyrants and 
scamps, who put every obstacle in the 
way of commerce and navigation. The 
streets were said to be unsafe after dark; 
and several benighted European residents 
assured me that the Correntinos are very 
bad people, owing to the large admixture 
of Indian blood. It is in their nature to 
be idle and bad; and the more intelligent 
of them admit the fact, and insinuate that 
they are victims of determinism. All 
this is very strange, in truth, but from 
what I saw and heard elsewhere, the au- 
thorities and many of the inhabitants of 
Mendoza, Cordoba, Santa Fe, and other 
provincial towns are not much better than 
their colleagues of Corrientes. 

The river at Corrientes is three miles 
broad, and navigable for vessels of nine 
feet draught. The port ships hides, sugar 
from Posadas, and tobacco and maté from 
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the Alto Parana. The stevedores here are 


terrible men to deal with; they are like 
the Indians, who will work to ‘satisfy a 
caprice, but not regularly; they work un- 
til they have earned the money to buy a 
poncho, a watch, or some other object of 
luxury that has caught theireye in a store, 
and then neither money nor persuasion 


can move them. 
We Corrientes at 6 P. M., and 
at a distance of 18 miles reach the Tres 


leave 


CABILDO AND PLAZA 


Bocas, the confluence of the Paraguay 
and Parana rivers. In’ broad daylight it 
is curious to observe the two streams at 
the point where a long sandy spit marks 
their junction. The waters of the Parana 
are of a dirty green! color, while those of 
the Paraguay are yellowish-brown, and 
for several miles the two mighty streams 
flow parallel and unmixed, the meeting 
of the two being marked by a long line 
of foam, forming, as it were, a white 


cord stretching down the middle of the 
river, and separating the green waters 
from the brown The Parana 
makes a sharp turn eastward, and under 
the name of Alto Parana may be followed 
on the map up to about the nineteenth 
parallel of latitude, where it is formed by 
the confluence of the two rivers Parana 
hyba and Rio Grande. A few leagues 
lower down, the course of the stream is 
interrupted by the cataract of Urubupun- 


waters. 


AT CORRIENTES 


From this point it runs south-south- 
west as far as the twenty-fourth parallel, 
where it is again interrupted by the cata- 
ract of Guayra. The region traversed 
thus far belongs to Brazil, and was occu- 
pied by Jesuit ‘‘reductions” in the six- 
teenth century. Doubtless in the more 
or less distant future, when ways of com- 
munication have been created, all this 
fertile territory will once more be occu- 
pied. At the cataract of Guayra the fron- 
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tier of Paraguay begins, and the river 
runs from north to south, bounding the 
republic, and then from east to west, until 
it joins the Paraguay, as above described. 
The few travellers who have seen the cat 
aract of Guayra describe the falls as being 
as fine as those of Niagara, but unfortu- 
nately they are still in the midst of soli- 
tudes to which access is difficult. The 
Salto de Victoria, some 20 miles from the 
confluence of the Y-Guazti and the Para- 
na, is also said to be very magnificent, 
ind somewhat easier of access, but as yet 
few travellers have seen it. The naviga- 
tion of the Alto Parana is difficult, but 
practical up to a certain point. The Pla- 
tense Company runs a passenger steamer 
three times a month from Corrientes to 
Posadas and intermediate ports—Lomas, 
Santa Isabel, Ituzaingo. Posadas, on the 
Corrientes side, is 225 miles from the con- 
fluence of the Parana and Paraguay riv- 
ers. From’ Posadas a smaller steamer of 
the same company runs twice a month 
ip to Tacuru-Pucu, a few miles above the 
confluence of the Y-Guazu, and about 400 
miles from Corrientes. Beyond this point 

» screw or paddle steamer has been able 
to conquer the rapids, currents, and ed- 
dies. The whole of the banks of the Alto 
Parana, from Villa Encarnacion up to the 
Salto de Guayra, are covered with forests 
of yerba maté, or Paraguayan tea, and 

he chief traffic is the transport of this ar- 
cle. Not being able to sacrifice the five 
yy six weeks or more necessary for a trip 
nto these solitudes, which are said to 
grandly picturesque, I remained, not 

ithout regret, on board the Olympo, 
vhich, being bound for Asuncion, con- 
tinued northward up the Paraguay Riv- 
er, passing Humaita, 884 miles from Bue- 
nos Ayres,a place famous in the annals 
of the Paraguayan war, the disasters of 
vhich are still testified by the ruins of 
. large church. The next morning we 
stopped at Villa del Pilar, and then at 
Formosa, an Argentine military frontier 
station, and the seat of the Governor of 
the Chaco. 

The scenery of the Paraguay River is 
charming; the banks are covered with 
luxuriant forests full of parrots, monkeys, 
and birds; the numerous affluents, fringed 
with trees that are reflected in the glassy 
water, are beautiful and soft as English 
country landscape. The comparison, how- 
ever, cannot be carried into detail, for the 
muddy and sandy banks of the affluents, 
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as well as of the main stream, are black 
with large and small alligators basking 
in the sun. So we steam along past or- 
ange groves, broad plains dotted with 
dwarf palms, thick jungle, and forest, 
where the trees are inextricably linked to- 
gether by creepers and lianes. Occasion 
ally on the Paraguayan side, where the 
ground is always elevated a reasonable 
height above the river, while on the Cha 
co side it is low and swampy, we note a 
few cottages, orange groves, cattle, and 
women robed in white and carrying pitch 
ers on their heads. At Villeta, in order 
to deliver a few letters, we are obliged to 
cast anchor, a formality exacted by the 
Paraguayan captain of the port, who 
would raise a diplomatic incident and, a 
case of falta de respeto if the steamer did 
not stop, blow the whistle, and let down 
the gangway, instead of simply hoisting 
the mail-bag over the rail. Then we 
pass San Antonio and San Lorenzo, sight 
the hill or Cerro de Lembare, anchor in 
the bay of Asuncion at 10 P.M. on Mon- 
day, May 26th, and the next morning we 
are allowed to land after the due visit of 
the sanitary and port authorities. The 
distance between Asuncion and Buenos 
Ayres is 1115 miles, and the journey up 
stream takes six days more or less, owing 
to stoppages and accidents, such for in 
stance as fogs, which are frequent during 
the winter season, and the inevitable de 
lays due to running aground when the 
river is low. 

From Asuncion a small steamer of the 
Platense Company runs once a week as far 
as Villa Concepcion, a distance of 234 
miles. On the left bank of the river the 
ground is high and beautifully wooded; 
while on the right bank are the low wastes 
of the. Paraguayan Chaco. The bay of 
Asuncion spreads out at the foot of the 
hillsof Mangrullo and La Recoleta, which 
are dotted with white edifices half buried 
in verdure. We pass the mouth of the 
Rio Confuso, which winds across the 
Chaco, and whose waters are as salt as 
those of the sea; then we halt at Villa 
Hayes—a colony of the Chaco, not very 
prosperous—pass the rock of Pefion that 
rises in the midst of the river, note the 
mouths of the rivers Salado and Pirybe- 
buy, Capiipobo, and Tapiracuay, and so 
reach the little port of Rosario, situated 
on a lofty barranca at the mouth of the 
Rio Quarepoty, and separated from the 
town by marshes that are not easy to 
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cross. Above Rosario we pass the mouths 
of several rivers whose geography is lit- 
tle known, and halt at Barranquerita, a 
small port, whence a road leads to the 
town of San Pedro, placed on the banks 
of the Jejuy, the mouth of which is some 
three leagues higher up; and at about 40 
miles from San Pedro we reach Villa 
Concepcion, situated immediately north 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. So far the 
scenery is soft and charming, the few 
towns without any interest after one has 
seen Asuncion, and the country generally 


very thinly inhabited. In 
the stretches between thi 
ports a house or a human 
being is a rare sight. 

Above Villa Concepcio) 
the river Paraguay continues 
to be navigable through thx 
Brazilian territory of Matto 
Grosso, to the capital of 
which province, Cuyaba, a 
steamer 
voyages at the 
the Brazilian government 
following the Paraguay Riv 
er to its confluence with the 
Rio Lourenzo, on an affluent 
of which, the Rio Cuyaba 
the town of the same name 
is situated. The distance be 
tween Cuyabaé and Buenos 
Ayres is some 2500 miles. 

Although the rivers Paranda and Para 
guay are navigated by a regular servic 
of steamers that offer fair and even sat 
isfactory accommodation to passengers 
their course still lies through immense so] 
itudes, which seem to have been discov 
ered too soon. There are, however, vari 
colonies along the river betwee) 
Reconquista and Formosa, which points 
are now being connected by 450 kilome 
tres of railway, in prolongation of the ex 
isting line from Santa Fe to Reconquista 

The return voyage down stream fron 
Asuncion to Campana took five days and 
nights, and afforded no incidents of spe 
cial interest, except an opportunity of 
studying the orange trade, and a chance 
of making further acquaintance with thi 
towns and colonies of the Chaco, Santa 
Fe, Corrientes, and Entre Rios. The two 
principal ports for shipping oranges are 
San Lorenzo and San Antonio. We staid 
at the latter, a lovely spot on the Para 
guay river, with a strand of yellow sand 
banks fringed with lilies, and in the back 
ground trees, some of them forming mass 
es of lilac bloom. The port consists of : 
square of sand, with the cabin and flag o! 
the custom-house, or resguardo, and ; 
short wooden jetty to the right; a rough 
ly traced road leading into the interio: 
past a sort of store or tambo; and to thi 
left a large tent stretched over palm poles 
with a lattice floor made of bamboo. This 
tent was full of oranges; on the sand out 
side were other mountains of oranges 
and carts drawn by yokes of two or fow 
oxen, preceded by the driver, wearing 2 
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long poncho and carrying a bamboo goad, 
kept groaning and creaking down the 
slope, and depositing other golden piles 
along the beach. Under the shady cur- 
tain of trees were seated groups of men, 
women, and children, with oranges, ba- 
nanas, mandioca, parrots, blue-jays, and 
monkeys, which they hope to sell, but 
it the same time make no effort to of- 
fer their merchandise, preferring to re- 
nain ealm and indifferent, sucking maté 
through silver bombillas. 

The steamer is moored alongside, and a 
ong gangway of planks is laid on high 
restles from the paddle-box to the shore; 
then, when all is ready, about sixty wo- 
nen and girls and ten men set to work, 
some to carry baskets full of oranges, 
others to hand the baskets from beside 
the paddle-box to the upper deck, others 
to pass the baskets on from this point to 
the corral or enclosure that has been built 
hind the pilot-house, and others still to 
pass down the empty baskets. The car- 
rying is all done by women, who form a 
yrocession passing continuously up and 
own the gangway, and generally at a 
run. They are Paraguayans, Guaranis, 
nd other Indians and mulattoes of vari- 
ous shades, clad in white, rose, scarlet, yel- 
sw, and other bright-colored Manchester 
cotton stuffs; all are barefooted, and most 
of them are without beauty, but gay, and 
ready to laugh and scream without pre- 
text, merely for the sake of being lively 
They are like birds 
Hour after hour this op- 
Women and young girls 


ind making a noise. 
ind monkeys. 


eration goes on. 


alike have cigars in their mouths in the 
usual Paraguayan fashion. The rapid 
movement of brightly clad figures passing 
in opposite directions, with the glare of 
the vellow mountains of oranges and of 
the dazzling white tent on the shore, ends 
by hypnotizing one, and yet the scene is 
so original that one continues to watch 
it in spite of one’s self. For that matter, 
there is nothing else todo. The village, 
buried in orange-trees, is soon visited; to 
walk for any distance along the river is 
rendered difficult by the overhanging 
trees; and so one remains leaning over 
the rail, and watching the women and 
girls toiling, while the men—husbands, 
fathers, or brothers—loaf on the shore, 
smoke and play cards, according to the 
custom of Paraguay, where the women 
do the work while the men enjoy life. 
The steamer was supposed to take 250,000 
oranges; but there being no means of 
control, it is probable that, in order to 
allow for loss, the shipper put on board 
at least 300,000. These oranges, of fine 
flavor and aspect, are worth one Para 
guayan dollar a thousand at San Antonio. 
The women, who carry the baskets on 
their heads, are paid eighty centavos a 
day, and the harvest of the fruit lasts 
eight months, beginning at the end of 
May. The freight from Paraguay to 
Campana, and from Campana by schoon- 
er to La Boca, together with the loss from 
putrefaction and rough handling during 
the journey, brings the retail price of a 
good orange in Buenos Ayres to about two 
cents. 


THE CLOSED GATE. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


But life is short; so gently close the gate-—Wuntrrep Howes 


gga wrote she when the heart in her was high 
And her brief tale of youth seemed just begun 

Like some white flower that shivers in the sun 
She heard from far the low winds prophesy— 
Blowing across the grave where she must lie 

Had strange prevision of the victory won 

In the swift race that Life with Death should run, 
And, hand in hand with Life, saw Death draw nigh. 


Beyond this world the hostile surges foam 
Our eyes are dim with tears and cannot see 
In what fair paths her feet for our feet wait, 
What stars rise for her in her far new home 
We but conjecture all she yet may be, 


While on the Joy she was, we ‘‘close the gate. 
re » 
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UR muscular strength is the means 
( through which we act, but that by 
which we act is a something behind the 
former which we call nerve force. Dis 
tilled by the mysterious alchemy of life 
from the food we eat, from the sunshine 
and the air, it is the life live. It 
spans, as it és, the impassable gulf be- 
matter and spirit which forms 
the despair of the psychologist. It is 
the perpetual miracle which all common 
things are—the more common, the more 
An aristocratic product of 
life, it is life itself, for when it is exhaust- 
ed, the organization ceases to be. We 
are then not to be surprised that it yields 
slowly to attacks upon it, 
only to long siege, for it is the very force 
of all Neither ought we te be 
surprised that to recover from a real at- 
tack of what is called ‘‘ nervous prostra- 
tion” there should be demanded by cheat- 
ed Nature a time which always seems to 
the sufferer unreasonably long, if indeed 
it be not interminable. But he has not 
kept his books balanced with the minute 


we 


tween 


miraculous. 


succumbing 


forces. 


care which Nature always employs in the 


management of her accounts. He has 
hoped, if he has thought about it at all, 
that she was at least as careless, or as 
weakly indulgent as he, and that some 
few things might be overlooked or hap- 
ly forgotten. But Nature's ways of doing 
business are not his ways, as he has found 
out to Her ways are not the 
curving and yielding lines of benevolence 
and charity, but the rigid and straight 
ones of truth and justice, and it is better 
that the punishment for the repeatedly 
broken law should be sometimes terribly 
swift and hopelessly fatal in a particular 
instance than for one jot or one tittle to 
pass from the law. 

With those who have offended against 
it in the constant mad chase after plea- 
sure, or in the equally mad struggle to 
win and hold a coveted place in what is 
called society, I have nothing to do. 
They must be left to settle their accounts 
as best they can. But to most earnest 
people life is hard and fast, and growing 
continually harder and faster, and to 
many it is becoming more and more a 
burning question how they shall meet, 
like men and women, the demands of each 


his cost. 
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day without falling under the condemna 
tion of that law. It would be compara- 
tively easy for the society followers, if 
they had any desire so to do, to settle 
their problem by following Carlyle’s 
plan, and reducing their denominators 
He makes it very clear to all those who 
have passed beyond the stage of child 
hood, and consequently do comprehend 
the nature of a fraction—an impossibl« 
thing for a child to do, because it lies in 
the region of relativity—that our wishes 
and desires stand to our abilities, either 
pecuniary or mental, in the same relation 
as the denominator of a fraction to its nu 
merator, and that the value of the frac 
tion of each one of us expreSses in terms 
easily written down the total amount of 
our solid happiness or contentment. In 
this view it follows that there are always 
two possible ways of increasing the 
amount of the latter—and this is no doubt 
the main object toward which are direct 
ed most of the efforts of most men—name 
ly, to increase our numerator by increas 
ing our possessions, or to diminish our 
denominator by decreasing the total 
amount of our desires. The first of thes 
ways is the only one generally perceived 
by the majority of people, and the one to 
which they bend all their efforts, but it is 
often the impossible way, while the othe: 
path lies always open to most people 
with absolutely sure result. Since that 
result—that alteration in the value of the 
fraction—is what we are many of us af 
ter, it may be surprising that the always 
available and sure method is not more 
generally selected. But, as has been said 
to many of us there is no liberty of choice 
left open. Forced by the demand of the 
working world to which we belong, w: 
have already reduced cur denominator to 
a surprisingly low figure. We find 

positive pleasure, as we walk in the city 
in seeing shops loaded with innumerable 
things that we do not want, and would 
not have even if we could. Even in thi 
matter of books the number which w: 
care to own grows smaller day by da) 
instead of larger. We have learned tl 
great lesson that it is easier to climb a' 
once to the high hills, and drink from tli: 
springs which run there, than to accept 
the diluted stuff which is delivered to us 
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in conduits often not of the cleanest. 
This lesson, once acquired, frees one from 
many perplexities, and confers a not in- 
considerable amount of liberty, besides 
giving us a feeling of buoyant health 
which the dwellers in the lowlands, who 
depend upon aqueducts, and are subject 
to all the inconveniences resulting from 
negligent or incompetent contractors and 
engineers. nevercan know. With regard 
to society, too, the number of houses into 
which 
nitely larger than that of those to which 
we aspire. And it confers almost a feel 
ing of royalty to see so many people around 


we do not desire to enter is infi 


us who do not hesitate at any sacrifice or 
any effort to obtain an introduction into 
certain circles of society to which no en- 
treaties of our best-meaning friends would 
to drag us for a single evening. 
We have had so much to do all our lives 
that have learned the value of time, 
und we are blessedly thankful for it, for 
nobody who has not lived a life of con 
stant labor can possibly know the exqui 
site delight of a whole half-hour in which 
one has at last the right to do what she 
The fifty years of Europe hold 
nore conscious throbbing life than a ey 
‘le of Cathay, and even if we had the lib 
erty of choosing, we would take the fifty 
years. 

But after we have cut off the branch 
roads with which we once made connec 
tion, and concluded that for the future 
we will take up all the rails but two, 
and run only express trains on those two, 
leaving the accommodation trains to be 
looked out for by other roads, we find 
ourselves in need of some rules, the re- 
sult of our own experience and that of 
other economical people, if we would 
avoid disastrous collisions, and the conse- 
quent necessity of large expenditures in 
the way of damages. Possibly a few 
conclusions on this subject of rest by 
those who have been forced to give many 
vears’ attention to it may not be out of 
place for general reading. 

[ have said that the time is hard and 
fast. The slang phrase ‘‘ Give us a rest” 
n its very slanginess emphasizes the gen- 
eral widely spread consciousness that the 
step of invention and science is at present 
really too long for tha ability of human 
faculties inherited from 
lived in easier times. 
feels this to his cost. 
vantages which 


pe able 


we 


pleases. 


ancestors who 
The business man 
With all the ad- 
the railroad and the 
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telegraph offer him for a more rapid car- 
rying on of his business, he is foreed by 
the very close relation of all varieties of 
trade—one of the unavoidable results of 
these very advantages—to keep in his 
mind a great many more particulars than 
formerly, if he would see his business suc 
cessful. If he attempts to carry on his 
affairs in the way in which his father 
carried them on, he soon finds that his 
neighbors will not agree to do the same, 
and he is foreed to make a study of sta- 
tistics which thirty years ago would have 
him to no conceivable 
bearing on the price of the commodities 
with which he is dealing. The facts in 
the case of the simplest kinds of business 
are set forth with so much clarity and in 
so fascinating a manner by Mr. David A. 
Wells in Recent Economic Changes that 
it is useless to do more here than merely 
refer to them, for a class of readers who in 
all probability have already read and re 
read that most delightful book. To give 
some little idea, however, of the increase 
of activity imperatively demanded by 
modern competition in business, it may 
not be useless to adduce the fact that in 
some of the large firms in the city of New 
York it is found necessary to employ at a 
high salary a man whose only business 
during the whole year is to keep the firm 
thoroughly informed simply as to rates 
of freight on their line of goods. These 
rates in the time of our fathers were con- 
sidered a fixed quantity. Then one was 
in the region of trade-winds in business, 
and knew what he had to depend upon. 
By the inventions since that time we have 
been moved, without our connivance, 
into the belt of variable winds, and must 
learn to shift our sails and to tack about 
with a velocity and with an unexpected 
ness which would have killed the respect- 
able merchants of old times, and goes a 
long way toward killing us. The mind 
has to change with the sky now in a way 
unknown to the old Latin poet. In this 
whirl of business, added to by the increas 
ing demands on all sides, everybody is 
in danger of overtaxing the amount of 
nervous force at his disposal, for it must 
never be forgotten that this is not an in- 
finite quantity, but one which is strictly 
measured out to each one of us, and, as 
has been said before, one of which Nature 
will keep very strict account, though we 
do not. We may think to cheat her by 
elixirs and by tonics, by coffee and alco- 
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hol, but such things are only the spur to 
the tired horse. They do not and never 
can add to the force we have at our dis 
posal. The only ways to keep that up are 
those which God has ordained, of rest and 
sleep. Still,as I have said,there are many 
small devices by which we can bring our 
inventive power to our help, and this in- 
ventive power could certainly never be 
put to better use than in aiding those of 
us who must work continually, and yet 
who must not wear out, and cannot die 
just at present, because we are needed, to 
conserve all the working energy that we 
have. 

The most unfortunate thing seems to 
be that it is precisely the persons that are 
most needed that are likely to be over- 
tired, because they are those upon whom 
everybody who has a mission feels him- 
self at liberty to call, and who are apt to 
be endowed with a dangerous amount of 
conscientiousness as to their duties. We 
all know that when the clergyman wants 
any help in his parish, or when there is 
any money to be raised, he is forced to 
summou those who have already more 
than they ought to do, if he would expect 
valuable assistance. The real tragedies 
of life are often to be found where we 
should perhaps least expect them. They 
are going on before us in the lives of 
many a wife and mother in our American 
cities to-day, who, between her duties to 
her husband, her children, her church, 
and the calls of society, which she often 
must not slight because of her husband’s 
position, present or aspired to, is being 
killed before our eyes, tortured at the 
same time by the incompetent domestic 
service which makes house-keeping and 
the creation of a comfortable home almost 
an impossibility. One such woman I saw 
die in New York only a few years ago at 
thirty-nine, literally killed by the brave 
effort to do all her duty; and they are 
‘‘dying thus around us every day,” with 
brave smiles on their faces. You may see 
them by hundreds in the streets and at 
afternoon receptions in any American city 
if you have been initiated into the band, 
and know the passwords and the grip. 
If you do not, you will think that they 
are brilliant and beautiful women, and 
involuntarily bow the head before them 
for their goodness and their womanliness, 
but you will not know that you are ren- 
dering homage to martyrs as truly as if 
you saw them led into the Coliseum as 
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playthings for a Numidian lion, and just 
as truly on account of their religion. If 
to any one of these women—whom I know 
all, though I can call only a terribly 
small proportion of them by name—I may 
give some little help before it is too late, 
I shall be very glad. At any rate, they 
shall know that I do know them and that 
[ will try. 

The amount of work that one can do 
depends greatly on the balance between 
his nervous force and his muscular 
strength, and not so much on the absolute 
amount of either. With some, the bal- 
ance is so nicely adjusted that there is 
very little danger of their ever wearing 
out. If it were not for the Divine decree 
that no life can be perfect which does not 
include death as one of its phases, it 
would seem as if they might live forever 
We must depend upon our muscular 
strength in great measure for the fresh 
air and exercise which are needed to keep 
in health the nervous forces, and there 
fore when we find the brain largely out 
balancing the muscles, we have a danger 
ous temperament, and one that needs 
watching and care. This is more likely 
to be the case, of course, with women in 
general than with the majority of men. 
We may, perhaps, leave out of the ques 
tion entirely the many in whom the 
muscular strength is very much in the 
preponderance. We really have to do, 
in a discussion of this kind, only with 
those in whom the brain, from its larger 
size or its greater activity, or both, calls 
for a disproportionate share of the nour 
ishment furnished to the entire body, ev 
ery part of which is constantly wearing 
out and being in constant need of repair. 
There are light signs of nervous over- 
work which many do not particularly no 
tice, but which are the vanguard of the 
danger signals. If all our powers are in 
perfect equilibrium, we ride in a rattling 
vehicle and scarcely notice the continual 
clatter; but if the nerves have been a 
little more worn out than they have been 
built up, we can hardly think of anything 
else, and it seems as_if we could not en- 
dure to stay in our places till we reach 
our destination. Some people are more 
sensitive to light than to sound; with 
some it is the other way; and the first 
class in such case will complain of the in 
tolerable glare of the sunshine, and try 
to get relief by hanging still heavier dra 
peries at their windows, thereby making 
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the mistake of shutting out one of God's 
most powerful tonics. Or one may find 
herself suddenly unwarrantably irritable 
on insufficient grounds. When this hap 
pens, the evil is already far on its way, 
ind demands attention. 

There is one stage of weariness when 
ve desire to sit still and see other peo 
pyle work; this is comparatively a mild 
form, though it testifies, 1 think, to more 
danger than those before spoken of. In 
this state there is no more satisfactory 
place than a luxurious arm-chair in a 
theatre. It is delight just to see the or 
chestra straining themselves over their 
instruments; and when the real dramatic 
work begins. it does not seem to matter 
much whether it be good or bad from any 
artistic point of view, if only the actors 
ill tear themselves to tatters, while we 

absolutely still, and hardly take the 
trouble to think. I suppose the relief 
here comes from the truth lying behind 
the ola proverb that ‘‘ misery loves com 


pany,” or possibly it may come from our 
pleasure in vivid contrasts But the go 
ng to the theatre in America can be only 
. palliative, not a cure, for the morbid 
state, for it generally means bad air and 
late hours, and those who have been or 
ire using up nervous force faster than they 
re making it must, above all things, have 
ill the sleep that they can get. There is, 
lowever, a worse stage of weariness than 
s. If this goes on unchecked, there 
ill come a time when not only one in- 
stinetively avoids effort for one’s self, but 
vhen he cannot endure seeing any one 
else making any exertion; when he does 
ot like to ride up hill, because the mere 
sight of the tightly drawn traces and of 
the pulling horses, who are probably en- 
oying the exercise, is painful; when one 
shuts his eyes that he may not see the 
regular curves on the top of the seat in 
front of him in a railroad ear, because he 
cannot help thinking wearily that some 
one had to decide just at what point of 
ihe curve up it was to be changed to a 
down curve, and exactly how many inch- 
es and fractions of an inch long the panels 
of the space between the windows had to 
be so that they would fit. At this state he 
would very much prefer to live in a world 
of chance wnan in one regulated in any 
way, even by Divine reason. He has en- 
tered too deeply into the secrets of the 
world’s work and never-ceasing labor, and 
there seems no escape for him, except per- 
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haps by means of books, into the realm 
of fairy-land, where there exists no dis 
tinction even between right and wrong. 
It seems thus that the evils which are the 
outcome of a highly developed civiliza 

tion bring with them their own cure, for 
art and literature —especially sculpture in 
the one, and fiction in the other—offer 
us help even in this state, so that we are 
not entirely cast away. The fiends that 
torment us cannot follow into the en 

chanted forest of Ardennes and the Dream 
of the Midsummer Night, or on the windy 
plains of Troy; while the perfect freedom 
in Greek statuary, if we will only make 
ourselves passive, and let ourselves be 
acted upon by it, will bathe our souls in 
temporary rest. But it is always only 
ancient art, I think, that can do this, for 
the modern artist, strive he never so ear 

nestly, and perhaps for the reason that he 
does strive earnestly, can never manage 
to get rid of the ‘‘endless toil and en 

deavor,”’ which is just what we are weary 
with. If we turn to architecture, we shall 
find that.we must leave to those who have 
had less of the world’s work to do than 
we the aspiring Gothic cathedrals. And 
we look at the ruins of the Parthenon with 
the sad inquiry of a friend of mine: ‘‘ Why 
couldn't the Greeks, who were so far-see 
ing, have known enough to build two Par 
thenons—one for posterity, and one for 
adversity? They might have known that 
something was sure to happen to one of 
them at least, before the discovery of 
America and of the telegraph ; they might 
have duplicated the original one, which 
was for their own use, in some thick olive 
wood, and put up a sign there saying, 
‘This is not the way to the Parthenon.’ 
Then the Turks might have played with 
one, and by this time Dr. Schliemann 
would have discovered the other, and we 
should have been saved. In its perfect 
lines we could have really rested. But 
now it is too late!” And then she goes to 
the depot and buys a ticket for a six hours’ 
trip, for, she says. ‘‘it is such a comfort 
not to have the fireman come in to ask 
whether he shall put any more coal on 
the fire, and the engineer pulls his throttle 
valve without looking to see if IT signal 
him; and even if the train runs off the 
track, it is none of my business, and I am 
sure that it is not my fault, and nobody 
will think of blaming me for it.” The 
swinging motion of the car and the 
rhythm of the sounds put her into a 
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heavy sleep, and so for another reason 
than that which she has assigned for her 
journey she comes back the next day 
ready to go to work again. 

3ut the question is, what shall people 
do who are conscious that they are over- 
drawing their deposits in the bank of 
nervous supply, and vet must go on work- 
ing, and continually? Of course every 
one can easily see that in such a case we 
must cut off all unnecessary expenditures 
of nerve force, and that we must deposit 
the largest possible amount of the same; 
for, after all, our 1erve force, as has been 
said before, is our life. Without it, and 
enough of it, we cannot digest our food, 
nor even keep our hearts beating. Every- 
thing that we do and that we think stops 
when that stops, and if we have not 
enough to run the whole complex ma- 
chine in the complex conditions of our 
modern life, some one of the organs of 
our bodies will have to suffer, just as some 
of the poor man’s children have to go 
barefoot if there are not shoes enough to 
go round. So we must give attention to 


the food we eat that it shall be of a sort 
to digest easily, and to furnish the greatest 
possible amount of nourishment with the 
least possible amount of work put upon 


the digestive organs: Remember, we have 
no force to throw away in any depart- 
ment. Eeonomy of expenditure must be 
the universal rule if the working condi- 
tion is to be maintained. Next, as sup- 
plying food for the tired brain—perhaps 
[should have said first—comes sleep; for 
it is only when we are dreamlessly asleep 
that the brain is not working, be it never 
so slowly. Always while we are awake 
we are thinking about something; that is, 
we are breaking down and reducing brain 
cells to the condition of useless matter. 
Even the slightest fancy that flits through 
the mind as we lie on the grass and im- 
agine that we are doing nothing, does not 
fail to reduce our active power, and even 
if we had been made capable of absolute 
idleness, all the operations of our bodies 
which are necessary to the preservation 
of life, such as the beating of our heart 
and the muscular movements which car- 
ry on respiration, demand for their per- 
formance a certain amount of the total 
nerve force of the body. When we are 
asleep truly, the outgo is reduced to a 
minimum, while the repairing forces still 
remain busily at work during our slum- 
ber, and that is the explanation of the 
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feeling of refreshment which we have af 
ter a night of quiet sleep. It is amazing 
how much even five or ten minutes of 
unconsciousness will do toward this re 
freshment—showing how great is the re 
pairing power of sleep. As regularity in 
eating will prevent and even cure many 
forms of indigestion, so regularity in sleep 
will in the first staces of sleeplessness 
that torment which is sure to fall upon 
those who are overtaxing their nerve 
force—be, perhaps, quite enough to stop 
the trouble. There is nothing which 
tends more to become a machine than the 
human body, if it be not indeed the hu- 
man mind, and if it is called on every 
night at the same time to furnish sleep, 
it may be relied upon to do it with some 
considerable degree of certainty. Sosure 
is Montaigne of the beneficent effect of 
regularity that he says it is far wiser not 
to change the usual diet on any little il] 
ness, for, as he justly observes, it is surely 
not at the time when the body is out of 
order that it can be tolerant of a change 
in its accustomed habits. 

There is nothing more conducive to 
the rapid wearing out of any machine 
than jerks, of whatever kind. The street- 
car horses would live and be useful 
much longer if it were not for the ne- 
cessity under which they must work, of 
constantly stopping and starting with a 
jerk. Do not lend your favorite sewing- 
machine to anybody who cannot run it 
smoothly and regularly, if you do not 
want to have every part of it strained 
and worn. Go to bed, then, regularly at 
the same time every night if you can; and 
if sleep does not at once come when you 
are ready for it, do not toss about, but lie 
perfectly still, even to the little finger. 
This will help it to come; and even if it 
does not come at once, the utter rest which 
the muscular force is getting by not being 
called upon for contractions or relaxations 
will, at any rate, save any extra expendi 
ture of nerve strength. It may be object- 
ed that the holding one’s self perfectly 
still when the tendency is to throw one’s 
self about demands no ineconsiderable 
amount of will, and that that must make 
as much demand upon the brain as move 
ments; but I am not speaking of persons 
in perfect health; I am speaking of those 
who are already in an unnatural state, 
and who are reduced to the necessity of, 
as it were, fighting fire with fire. If they 
had not used their will too much, if they 
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had not time and time again forced up the 
unwilling body to the labor from which 
it shrank, as one forces up a horse to a 
eap which he instinctively knows to be of 
doubtful height for his strength, I should 

we nothing to say to them. 
true that we can conquer physical Nature 
only by her own powers craftily turned 
cainst her, using her own force of grav- 
tation to overcome weight in the lever 
ind the pulley, and the substances which 
she has forged with fire to build our fire- 
proof buildings, so now we can meet and 
conquer only by foree of will—type of the 
Divine creative will—through which we 
have for years and years been forcing up 
the reluetant bodily forces to do our bid- 
ling. And now the vapor will not go 
ack into the casket, the flying horse on 
vhich you have made your journeys will 
not descend because the wooden peg in his 
neck has become fast, the mill which was 
so useful to grind your corn will not stop 
crinding even in the night season. These 
things are your masters now, not your 
slaves, and the demon of sleeplessness, 
more horrible and more fatal than the 
Old Man of the Sea, is upon you, insisting 
ipon your working without, nay, against 
your will, just as the screw of the vessel 
vhirls round as the wave lifts it out of 
the water, and shakes her from stem to 
stern, uselessly and harmfully, as if driven 
by some demonic power. The demonic 
power in you, however, is not demonic, 
but only a heavenly power perverted, 
ike all other so-called demonic powers, 
for it is, as I have said, only your own 
will, type of the Divine will, creative 
vill, by which for years and years you 
iave forced up the reluctant bodily pow- 
ers to do your bidding. 

Do not then complain, nor hesitate to 
use your will to keep yourself perfectly 
quiet. Only be devoutly thankful that 
vou have enough at your command to 
do this; and if after a while this will 
not do, eat something, which by this time 
you should have learned always to have 
within reach. One cracker will often be 
enough to send you into the region of un- 
consciousness. The physiological reason 
for the working of this simple remedy is 
perfectly plain. Butif you are accustom- 
ed to lie awake for hours, you had better 
make a practice of eating regularly before 
going to bed, preferably something warm. 
While you are waiting for sleep to come 
to you, you will certainly be thinking of 
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But as it is 


something, probably of the very things 
which you are most tired of considering; 
and here, too, you must use your will to 
determine the course of your thought, and 
if it persistently goes back to the avoided 
topic, you must just as persistently call it 
away and set it on another track. What 
that track shall be matters not much, but 
it must be of your own choosing, and it 
must be something which involves a little 
exercise of the memory, a list of incidents 
which you recall with a little difficulty, 
say either in your life or in the life of 
some one else, and which have a certain 
order in regard to time, or an arbitrary 
one which you have given them. To re- 
peat poetry which one knows by heat, 
or to count, is not enough; I think there 
must always be a little call upon the mem- 
ory to produce the best result. If you 
make a mistake in the order of your 
events, start at the beginning and go over 
them again, and if you do this over and 
over, you will often find that you begin to 
do it sleepily, and then the battle is won. 
It may do to rehearse an imaginary ser- 
mon which you are going to deliver in 
case you should ever be requested to preach 
in Trinity Church. You can arrange your 
heads, and try to secure sub-heads enough 
under each to occupy the time assigned; 
but do not get very much interested in the 
real welfare of the congregation, for if 
you allow emotion to invade the domain 
of thought, you have lost the game, and 
will have to begin all over again. Never 
allow yourself to plan what you are to do. 
Don’t get into the realm of real action, 
unless it be past action, and, again and 
again, be sure you make some demand on 
abstract memory. Lie in such a way as 
to leave every muscle in a state of relaxa- 
tion. In other words, lie as if you were 
dead. You will find it possible to with- 
draw your will from even the tips of the 
fingers, if you will make an effort so to do. 
Put yourself with regard to every muscle 
as much as possible into the state of a 
man who is dead drunk. Do not put 
your hands into any definite position. 
Let them drop where and how they will. 
It may be added that the slow swinging 
of a hammock is certainly provocative of 
sleep. There seems to be a direct drowsy- 
ing influence on the brain produced by 
the rhythmical swing, which gradually 
grows slower, and finally dies out by im- 
perceptible gradations; and I think that 
any one who has ever had a hammock 
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slung in his room will have come to the 
conclusion that the instinct of the human 
race was right when it fashioned rockers 
for the baby’s cradle. 

But one 
way of help oyptside of this is to make 
yourself as mugh as possible a creature of 
habit as to your every-day life. Some 
regular routine —the most that you can 
secure under your circumstances — will 
prove of great assistance, in that it will 
relieve you of the necessity of constant 
decisions as to what you are to do, and 
when. It will put you somewhat in the 
position of an irresponsible person, or, at 
any rate, of a person who is responsible 
only for the carrying out of the orders 
of another. Allow yourself, then, to fall 
into as many habits as you can. We do 
most easily that which we have a habit 
of doing, from the physiological reason 
that, as is said by Professor H. C. Wood, 
in the Century for March, 1890, if a nerve 
cell has once acted, it has a tendency to 
act again in a similar manner. He was 
speaking of fatigued cavalrymen falling 
asleep on the road. I quote his words: 


So much directly for sleep. 


“There was no upper brain memory of 
the past, no consciousness of the present, 


in that automatic mass of man and horse 
which, though sleeping, walked forward 
by virtue of the recollection that lay in 
the lower nerve centres. Memory is, then, 
entirely apart from consciousness. It is 
a function of nervous matter to be im- 
pressed with its own actions. If the ac- 
tion has been sufficiently repeated, the 
memory of it becomes stamped upon the 
little cell, and that stamp remains and 
dominates that cell. As a result of the 
influence exerted upon the cell, there has 
been formed, so to speak, a mould of that 
influence, by virtue of which, when the 
stimulant again comes, the cell reacts as 
it formerly had done. It is this fact 
which makes the training of children pos- 
sible, and it is this that makes the respon- 
sibility of training children so terrible. 
Fixed habits are but th@expression of or- 
ganic form in nerve cells.” A considera- 
tion of these well-known facts will show 
that it is possible to save a great deal of 
nervous energy by filling our lives with 
habits. It is stated on good authority 
that all great actors make use of this fact 
to render it possible for them to exist and 
to represent night after night the most 
exhausting human passions. They reduce 
much of their work to habit, and thereby 


save strength. It is the necessity unde: 
which most of us labor of making thx 
constant decisions demanded by the com 
plex conditions of modern city life that 
does as much as anything to wear us out 
You have necessarily a great many d: 
tails to arrange, a great many things to 
care for, and very little time to do this i: 
They are things of no value in themselves 
they are trifles, and yet it is upon th: 
proper care of these trifles that often th: 
whole comfort of a household depends 
Do not try to carry these in your memory 
Keep always with you—I am speaking of 
sensible women, and I take it for granted 
that all such have attainable pockets—a 
little memorandum-book, dated on each 
page for the days of the year. If any 
thing is to be done at a certain time, put 
it down when you think of it, on its proper 
page. You will soon form a habit of look 
ing at your book every morning, and you 
will find there, already set down for you, 
what you would otherwise have to think 
of for the day. If you are going to buy 
things in different shops, arrange from 
this before you go out the most conven 
ient order in which to visit them, and then 
follow it as mechanically as if you wer 
a little child, and had been sent out on 
errands for some one else. I have met 
with people who objected to this plan of 
writing down things to be done, seeming 
to have a feeling that to do so would im 
ply some mental incapacity on their part. 
Many persons seem to think that the mem 
ory is a very high faculty of the mind, 
and mournfully presage a failure of their 
powers because they can no longer remem- 
ber insignificant dates, names, and facts. 
But this abstract memory, which has for 
its office to recall quite unconnected and 
meaningless things, is really one of the 
lowest faculties that we have, and one in 
which we are excelled by many animals— 
the horse, for example. There is no dis 
grace in not being able to remember names 
and dates, or the numbers of the houses of 
our friends. Infaet»we ought to feel our 
selves glad that our minds are capa- 
ble of higher and more fruitful contents 
But, at any rate with those for whom 
I am writing, the question is not how 
they shall invest unlimited millions, but 
how they shall make the best disposition 
of the very limited means at their com 
mand, while there seems to be only con 
stant increase in the daily and never 
ceasing demands. Do not try to remem- 
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ber at all things which you want to re- 


member only for one day. To do this is 


simply to cultivate what is known in ped- 


agogies as the ‘‘ carrying memory,” the 
memory of the railroad conductor for the 
faces of the passengers on his train, and 
that cultivated by the crammers who fit 
ur boys and girls forexaminations. Ex- 
cept to assure the conductor that he has 
collected all his fares, except to enable the 
children to boast of having ‘‘ passed the 
examination ’—that is, of having walked 
ieross a bridge which leads nowhere in 
particular—there is nothing gained by 
such a memory. But worse than this, 
iere is no habit which is surer to destroy 
ill capacity for any continuous and use- 
| thinking. To have the mind habitual- 
full of the petty details of every day is, 

s many a mother of a family sorrowfully 
nows, to become absolutely unable to 

id anything but the daily paper, and to 
ee herself compelled to much the same 

fe as that of the tread-mill horse; to feel 

erself shut out from all the broad and 

fe-giving currents of thought, to find 
herself at last unable to interest or even 
to amuse those whom she longs to serve, 
ind to see herself growing old before her 
time. For nothing cuts the wrinkles of 
age so quickly and surely as the holding 
of the mind on the petty trifles of every 
day; nothing keeps man or woman young 
and fresh like broad and deep mental ac- 
tivity. Use, then, your little memoran- 
dum-book—it must be little, so that you 
can have it with you always—to keep 
safe for you the things which you have to 
do for every day, and save your mind to 
do what the Creator intended it to do—to 
grow and developcontinually. After all, 
the life is more than meat, and surely we 
we bound for another country than that 
in which we now are. This we are apt 
too often practically to forget, though we 
may acknowledge it regularly on Sun- 
aays. 

[t is not the work but the worry which 
There is no tonic for the body like 
regular work of the mind, though this is 
unfortunately not often appreciated or 
not allowed by the physicians to whom 
anxious mothers take their growing 
daughters. There is nothing so sure to 
steady the nerves of the fretful and ex- 
citable child as regular school work in the 
hands of a real teacher. Many a child 
who is celebrated for dangerous fits of 
temper at home becomes entirely trans- 


kills. 
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formed under the influence of such a 
school, till her nearest relatives would 
not recognize her if they should ever take 
the time and the trouble to visit the 
school-room. I do not mean a school- 
room full of competitive examinations, of 
‘‘marks,” and of irrelevant inducements 
to make the child commit to memory a 
mass of unrelated and undigested facts; 
I mean one where, without any induce- 
ment but the natural desire for know- 
ledge, which is all-sufficient with any 
American child if it be rightly directed, 
you find steady and well-ordered labor, 
without haste, though not without rest, 
and honest, thorough, and pleasurable 
work. We may learn a from 
this fact—for it is no theory—of the ef- 
fect of regular work on our tired nerves, 
and wise shall we be if we apply it. 
Even the most consistent homoeopathic 
physician could not object to this kind of 
tonic, though he would.tell you, and tru- 
ly, that tonics are worse than of no use 
for overworked nerves. 

In every way you must put yourself in 
the condition to be rested, for, after all, 
you are in higher hands than your own, 
and pretty much all you can do is to fur- 
nish occasions for anything that deserves 
the name of real rest. You cannot get at 
it simply by your will; it cannot be taken 
by force any more than the kingdom of 
heaven. The way to it lies not through 
the path of the overruling of law, but in 
conformity to it, just as the way to the 
abolition of the curse of slavery -in this 
country lay. All you can do is to put 
yourself in the position of rest, and then 
wait. Take, then, voluntarily all the qui- 
etness that is possible for you. If there 
is anything which you have been accus- 
tomed to do standing, and which you can 
do sitting, make yourself sit down to it. 
Many people waste more energy in dress- 
ing, for instance, than would suffice, prop- 
erly expended, to learn stenography or 
the use of the type-writer. But to find 
out just where in the manifold and oft- 
repeated process of putting off and putting 
on clothes, wasted energy in walking and 
in standing can be saved, requires thought 
and invention. Most people will be sur- 
prised to find how much can be saved. 
For those who are honestly and necessari- 
ly trying to make their “‘ little economies,” 
to use a French expression, equal their 
necessary nervous expenditures, the old 
rule may be good, though it would not do 
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for the world in general—‘' Never stand 
when you can sit, and never sit when you 
ean lie down.” Avoid all unobjectified 
motion. I mean, if you are waiting fora 
street car, do not describe arabesques with 
the end of your umbrella in the mud or 
dust of the sidewalk. Do not play with 
your shopping bag; let your watch chain 
obey the impulse of gravitation without 
interference from you; sit perfectly still 
at the table, and let your knife and your 
napkin-ring rest too. It would seem that 
I am unnecessarily repeating only the 
rules of good-breeding. but it will do no 
harm to repeat them when they coincide, 
as here, with the laws of desired health. 
3y this time you ought to feel a sym- 
pathy with even inanimate things, and 
want to let them lie still. You ought to 
want to go and help the poor little mul- 
lein fallen behind in the great mullein 
procession that every summer climbs the 
rocky hill-side, and which has succeeded 
only in poking its head through the bars 
of the fence till it is all twisted with the 
effort—you ought to want to help even 
the little mullein to get through, and to 
relieve it from what must be a horrible 


ache in its woolly neck. The general rule 


is, make no motion which has not a defi- 
nite aim and object; and those who will 
follow this rule, and check themselves ev- 
ery time that they find themselves break- 
ing it, will be surprised to discover not 
only how many these motions are, but 
also what a reflex influence toward quiet- 
ness will be exerted on the mind. 

The great master Balzac, than whom 
no one, not even Shakespeare, has more 
deeply studied human nature, says of one 
of his most celebrated characters, one of 
his masterly misers, ‘‘This man used to 
pause in the middle of what he was saying 
and remain silent while a carriage was 
passing, so as not to force his voice.” We 
who need to hoard our nervous energy 
may learn even from the old miser. Do 
not, when you are resting, so much as 
take the pains to place your hands in any 
particular position. Let them fall where 
they will, and lie there undisturbed. Even 
such little things as these will help to put 
you into the condition of passivity, and 
that is exactly what you need. It is by 
a long series of just such trifling activities 
that vou have become to Nature the debtor 
who has arrears to make up, and she does 
not object at all to the instalment plan, 
though she will exact her full pay, even 
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to the uttermost farthing. Shut your 
eyes whenever you can, and keep them 
shut. This will not only rest the nerves 
of the eye, but will remove from your per 
ception many objects which otherwise, if 
you saw them, you would at least idly 
wonder about, or which very probably 
might start a train of thought. It is not 
necessary for you to see everything in 
the room where you happen to be. In 
fact, it is quite desirable that you should 
not. 1 venture to hazard the inquiry 
whether one reason why near-sighted eyes 
have the reputation of lasting longer 
than others may not be that they are not 
used so much. Their owner knows that 
there are many things which he cannot 
see distinctly, and hence does not make 
the effort to see them, and his eyes thus 
get more rest than if they were normal 
But, at any rate, that we have eyelids is a 
pretty sure indication that we were in- 
tended to make use of them to rest the 
eyes. Take, then, all the voluntary rest 
which you can get, and for every muscle 
of the body, not forgetting the little ones 
of the fingers and the eyes. For those 
people who are the busiest there is no loss 
but rather a gain of time in this. The 
following from one of our best-known 
physicians describes one way of taking 
voluntary rest: ‘‘ How dol do it? I retire 
to my study, and having darkened the 
room, I light a cigar, sit down, and per- 
form the operation. How to describe it | 
don’t know, but it is a condition as nearly 
like sleep as sleep is like death. It con- 
sists in doing absolutely nothing. I close 
my eyes, and try to stop all action of the 
brain. I think of nothing. It only takes 
a little practice to be able to absolutely 
stifle the brain. In that delightful condi- 
tion I remain at least ten minutes, per- 
haps twenty. That is the condition most 
favorable to digestion, and it is that which 
accounts for the habit animals have. of 
sleeping after eating. I would much 
rather miss a large fee than that ten min 
utes every day.” 

The Arab proverb says, ‘‘ Hurry is the 
devil,” and this is certainly true in the 
amount of nervous energy which it takes 
out of one. But that we may avoid get 
ting into a hurry, one of the chief requi- 
sites is that everything belonging to us 
should be in perfect order. Everything 
that we own should at ali times have its 
own place, and, unless in use, be always in 
that place. If we are not of those to whom 
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such order is a necessity and an esthetic 
pleasure, then, if we would preserve all 
the nervous energy possible, we must cul 
tivate the habit as one of our most pre- 
cious possessions. One reason why there 
is rest in heaven is undoubtedly because 
its first law is order. The amount of time 
and of worry that is saved by having all 
things in place is simply incalculable. 
And like the habit of keeping still, it ex- 
erts a powerful reflex influence on the 
mind, a fact which is seldom appreciated 
by school-teachers, if one may judge by 
the condition in which we are sure to find 
the desks of the children if we open them 
at an unexpected time 

For those who are tired, and who have 
the courage and the perseverance which 
are necessary to lift themselves out of the 
trouble in which their wills have placed 
them, it may be added that it will often 
be quite as necessary for them to avoid 
pleasure as annoyance. For a concert 
make as much demand the 
nervous strength as a piece of work, in the 
call which it gives to the emotions. 


may upon 
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3ut—and this is often the most impor- 
tant thing to be said—there is nothing 
which will give a chance for rest to over 
tired nerves so surely as a simple religious 
faith in the overruling, wise, and tender 
Providence which has us in its keeping 
It is in chafing against the conditions of 
our lives that we tire ourselves immeasur 
ably. Itis in being anxious about things 
which we cannot help that we often do 
the most of our spending. A simple faith 
in God which practically and every mo 
ment, and not only theoretically and on 
Sundays, rests on the knowledge that He 
cares for us at least as much as we care 
for those who are the dearest to us, will do 
much to give the tired nerves the feeling 
of the bird in its nest. Do not spend 
what strength you have, like the clematis, 
in climbing on yourself, but lay hold on 
things that are eternal, and the peace of 
them will pass into your soul like a heal- 
ing balm. Put yourself in the great ever- 
lasting currents, and then you can rest on 
your oars, and let those currents bear you 
on their strength. 


ANSWER. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


ve tell me not, green multitude of leaves, 
Mingling and whirling with the wilful breeze, 

Nor you, bright grasses, trembling blade to blade, 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year. 


The spirit of the flowers is watching now, 
As winking in the sun they suck the dew, 
The thickets parley with the splendid fields— 


What meaneth June, t« 


» hap us every year? 


Up where the brook laps round the shining flags, 

And tinkles foam bells past the weedy shore, 

And where the willow swings above the trout— 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 


The clouds hold knowledge in their snowy peaks, 

They hide it in their moving fleecy folds, 

They share it with the sunset’s golden isles 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 


Fulness and sweetness, and the power of life, 

Must I in ignorance remain alone, 

And yield the quest of speech for certain proof? 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 


Sweetness and beauty, and the power of life, 

Is it creation’s anthem—parts for all ? 

Is this the knowledge—will you answer me? 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 
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BY SARAH OR 


\ R. DAVID BERRY used to keep his 
i shop in a small wooden building in 
his own yard, and worked steadily there 
a great many years, being employed by a 
large manufacturing company in Lynn 
at soling and heeling men’s boots. There 
were just such small shoe shops as his 
scattered among the villages and along 
the country roads. Most of the farmers 
knew something of the shoemaking 
trade, and they and their sons worked in 
their warm little shops in winter when 
they had nothing else to do, and so added 
a good deal of ready money to tl:eir nar- 
row incomes. The great Lynn teams, 
piled high with clean wooden shoe boxes, 
came and went along the highways at 
regular times to deliver and collect the 
work. Many.of the women bound shoes, 


and sometimes in pleasant weather half a 
dozen friends came together with their 
bundles, and had a bit of friendly gossip 
as they stitched. The little shops were 
only large enough for the shoe benches, 
with shiny leather seats and trays of 


small tools, sprinkled with steel and 
wooden shoe pegs and snarled with 
waxed ends; for their whetstones and 
lapstones and lasts, and the rusty raging 
little stoves, with a broken chair or two, 
where idlers or customers could make 
themselves permanently comfortable. No 
woman’s broom or duster had any right to 
invade the pungent, leathery, dusty, pasty 
abodes of shoemaking; these belonged to 
men, and had a rudeness akin to savage- 
ry, together with a delightful, definite 
sort of hospitality as warm as the atmos- 
phere itself. If there were not a life-sus- 
taining broken pane of glass somewhere, 
the door had to be left ajar. There were 
apt to be apples on the high window 
ledges, and any one might choose the 
best and eat it, and throw the core down 
among the chips of leather. The shoe- 
maker usually had a dog, which wagged 
an impartial tail at each new-comer; for 
the shoemaker always sat in the same 
place, and society came and found him 
there, and told news and heard it, and 
went away again. There were some men 
who passed their time as guests in shoe- 
makers’ shops, especially in winter; their 
wives were fortunate in having other 
sources of income, and merely looked out 
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for their rights in the matter of neighbor- 
hood news. These shoemakers’ guests 
were a distinct and recognized class 
There never were many of them, and the) 
each had a sufficient excuse for idleness, 
either in their diligent wives, or some 
slight physical hinderance to active la 
bor. 

Onecannot followa farmeras he ploughs 
his furrows in a clayey field and expect 
the time to be given to steady conversa 
tion, but a shoemaker sits all day pound 
ing, pegging, and silently shaping leather 
with his thin sharp knife; sits at the re 
ceipt of custom and news. He likes to 
have his time beguiled with idle talk; he 
grows wise in many ways, and deeply re- 
flective as he grows old. The humble 
hero of this brief tale, Mr. David Berry, 
was one of the pleasantest and wisest and 
least prejudiced of shoemakers. You 
could not spend five minutes’ pegging 
time with him and miss hearing an ever- 
to-be-remembered piece of rural wisdom, 
some light coin of country speech, bear- 
ing the stamp of that mint where wit 
holds the hammer. 

He was always an old-looking man for 
his years, and as wise of countenance as a 
Greek philosopher. In the days when 
parishioners listened critically to sermons, 
and on Mondays and Tuesdays argued ex- 
citedly for and against the minister's opin- 
ions, Mr. David Berry, though never a 
fierce partisan, couldalways keep the points 
and heads of the discourses very clear in 
his mind. He was much respected among 
the old residents of the town, and always 
made Judge Hutton’s and General Bar- 
stow’s best boots, and patiently repaired 
the foot-gear of half the men and women 
of his neighborhood, Everything pros- 
pered with him in early life; his wife was 
busy and cheerful, and helped him to 
earn, though nobody could help him to 
save. His steady business brought in 
enough—Lynn work and custom work to- 
gether—to pay for their house and bit of 
land in course of time, but David Berry 
was one wpe liked to give for giving’s 
sake: he beNeved with all his heart in 
foreign missions; he considered the poor. 
and was in every way a generous man. 
People did not notice this trait at first, 
because he never had large sums to give, 
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and one never looked for his cramped 
handwriting at the head of a subscription 
paper, but you always might find it be 
fore you came to the end. 


Everything prospered until he and his 
wife were far past middle life, and then 
suddenly became aware that the growth 
of the town was leaving them at one side. 
The tide of business had swept away from 
the old shoe shop. Sometimes Mr. Berry 
did not have a customer all day, and his 
wife came out with her sewing and sat on 
the door-step to keep him company. The 
diers had disappeared, some to another 
world, and the rest evidently had follow- 
ed the track of business; they were off 
at the square looking at men who drove 
ew horses by and tried to look uncon 
scious: at mereantile strangers who came 
from Boston; at the great brick walls of 
the new mills which were going to bring 
so much money to the town. Profession- 
al idlers have no spirit of loyalty, they 
find occupation in the occupation of oth- 
ers, and they are fond of novelty. 

Business had gone to another part of 
the town, and it was the plainest sort of 
rood sense to follow it. One morning, 
after much trotting back and forward, an 
express wagon was backed up to the door 
of the little shoe shop in David Berry’s 
yard, and loaded with the old shoe bench 
and the rusty stove, and all the sole-lea- 
ther and old shoes and the 
idlers’ chairs, and a great quantity of 
queer-shaped wooden lasts, and these were 
soon bestowed, looking meagre enough, 
in a narrow brick store down-town. The 
rent had been a great lion in the way to 
a man who had never paid any rent; but 
Mrs. Berry was sanguine, and had no sen- 
timental ties to the old shop, which she 
had always complained of as a dirty place 
and a temptation to the loafers of that 
neighborhood. Before long she succeed- 
ed in getting a good offer for the empty 
little building from a neighbor who was 
enlarging his hen-house, and could not 
understand why her husband was slow to 
seize upon such a good handful of ready 
money, and even after he had taken it, 
would not stay at home and lend a hand 
at the moving. Mrs. Berry declared that 
the yard looked a great deal better with- 
out the old shoe shop. She could sit at 
her favorite window in the kitchen now, 
where the light was best, and look far 
down the street, as she never could before, 
to see the passing. 


boots, and 


But David Berry felt old and bewil 
dered in his new quarters. The light was 
not nearly so good, and his tools were 
scattered, and he had to get up and cross 
the room half a dozen times in an hour, 
when formerly he had only to reach to 
the shelf above his head or across to the 
cutting board. He put up some signs in 
his window, made for him long ago out of 
friendship by one of the idlers, whose only 
gift was one for ornamental penmanship. 
‘* Boots and Shoes Repaired While You 
Wait” was the most prominent of these, 
and brought the industrious little man 
a good many hurried ten-cent jobs of peg- 
ging and heeling. Some of his old friends 
followed him; those who could afford to 
have their boots made still did so, for 
David Berry had won considerable re- 
nown for making comfortable shoes. But 
almost every one in the fast-growing ex- 
travagant little town thought it better to 
spend two dollars three times in the six 
months than five dollars once, and ready- 
made boots and shoes were coming more 
and more into favor. Still there was 
work enough to do, though life was not 
half so friendly and pleasant as it used to 
be; and it always seemed strange to the 
little round-shouldered old man to take 
his long walk down the street after break- 
fast, and put the new key into the lock of 
an unfamiliar door. Mrs. Berry thought 
that her husband had lacked exercise, and 
that his walk did him good. She pro- 
moted him to a higher station of respecta- 
bility in her own mind because he had a 
store down-town, even though that store 
was a queer little three-cornered place 
tucked in at the head of the street be- 
tween two large blocks. 

There was onlv « north light in the 
new shop, and th ; seemed strange to a 
man who had been browned like a piece 
of the leather he worked upon because, 
small as the old shoe shop was, there were 
five windows in it, facing east and west 
and north, besides the upper half of the 
door, which was glazed, and faced to the 
southward. In dark weather, as the au- 
tumn came on, he had to light up early, 
and the care of the three lamps which 
were necessary for the new place of busi- 
ness seemed very troublesome. But he 
pegged and pounded away bravely. The 
old bench and the lapstone and all the 
tools were familiar, if the surroundings 
were not. He often said to himself that 
he should have felt like a king when he 
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was a young journeyman to have had 
such a good location and outlook for 
business as this. There was an oppor- 
tunity, besides, for making new friends. 
An old sailor with a wooden leg came in 
one morning to have his one boot patched, 
and the two men instantly recognized a 
capacity for comfortable companionship 
in one another. David Berry had made 
one wretched fishing voyage to the banks 
before he finally settled upon his trade, 
and this made him a more intelligent lis- 
tener to the life history of a mariner than 
was commonly to be found. 

So the old sailor was unmolested in the 
best seat by the stove, by the time winter 
had set in. There was a poor little child, 
too, who came almost every day, and sat 
by the work-bench and watched the sharp 
knife and the round-headed hammer, the 
waxed ends and the lapstone, do their 
work. Mr.Berry had seen the little thing 
as he went to his work in the morn- 
ing, and it being natural to him to in- 
spect people's shoes before he glanced at 
their faces, he had been compassionate 
toward a worn-out sole, and offered his 
services at mending it. The child put her 
little hand into his, and they walked along 
together to the shop. She was a poor lit- 
tle body, and grateful for the luxurious 
warmth and for an apple, but the mended 
shoe she took quite as a matter of course. 
Ever since, she had come every day for a 
while—to sit beside the bench, to run er- 
rands, to love the kind old man and look 
at him eagerly—but into what crevice of 
the town she disappeared when she went 
out of the shop door, he never knew. 

It came into Mr. David Berry's thoughts 
sometimes in the old shop how he had 
pegged away on his bench year after 
year, and how many men and women had 
kept him company for a time and then 
disappeared. There had been six minis- 
ters of the parish to which he and his wife 
belonged, and they had all gone away or 
died. It sometimes seemed as if he were 
going to peg away forever just the same, 
and the rest of the world change and 
change; but in these later days the world 
outside seemed to fare on its prosperous 
and unhindered way, while he was battling 
against change himself. But for all that, 
he liked many things in the new life. He 
was doing more business, if only the rent 
were notso high; and Mrs. Berry was com- 
pletely satisfied with him, which was most 
delightful of all. She could not have treat- 
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ed him better if he had owned the whole 
new shoe factory that was just being fitted 
with its machinery and office furniture 
Some misguided persons went so far as to 
suggest that David should apply for work 
there, but his wife was scornful in the ex 
treme, and so, to tell the truth, was David 
himself. Since his days as apprentice 
and a few months spent as a journeyman 
in seeing the shoemaking world, he had 
been his own man. 

Some time went by, and business seem 
ed just as good, and even the continuous 
stream of passers-by in the street made 
the old shoemaker feel as if he could not 
work fast enough to keep up with the 
times. There was no question among 
Mr. David Berry’s friends about his un 
flagging prosperity. His friend the doc 
tor, who said always and everywhere 
when he found opportunity that no shoe- 
maker in town understood the anatomy 
of the human foot as Mr. Berry did, look 
ed at him sharply once or twice, and asked 
if he had light enough, and if he had a 
good appetite nowadays, but there never 
was anything but an unaffectedly cheer- 
ful answer. The change had been good 
on the whole, and the rent was always 


paid on the day it was due, though Mrs. 
Berry forgot about it every quarter, and 
could not imagine what her man did with 


his money. Think of the work he had 
now! As much again as came to him in 
his shop in the yard. She asked him 
sometimes if he spent it for nuts and 
candy, remembering that in his early days 
he had yielded to such temptations, but 
David colored, and shook his head sober- 
ly. He did buy an apple or an orange for 
the little gir] sometimes, but he could not 
confess it even to his wife. Mrs. Berry 
sometimes looked into the place of busi- 
ness, and once or twice had found the child 
there, and asked all sorts of questions, but 
the old man hastened to suggest another 
subject, saying that she did no mischief, 
and kept some others out of that chair 
who would be in it and bothering him if 
she were not. When the little clerk's 
mysterious grandmother kept her at home, 
Mr. Berry felt very lonely. She was an 
odd, silent child; but they felt the warmth 
of each other’s affection without a word 
being said, and were contented in their 
opportunity of being together. Mr. Ber 
ry sometimes believed that if the grand 
mother should die, from whom this stray 
little person ran away daily as a matter of 
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course, he should try to persuade his wife 
to give the child a home. Before long 
Mrs Berry would need some one to help 
in the house; but all this got no further 
than being a pleasant holiday flight of 
his imagination. 

In the second year of Mr. David Ber- 
ry’s occupation of the down-town place 
f business he yielded to bad advice, 
ind enlarged his business unguardedly. 
The man who had bought the old shoe 
shop came in one night to get a pair of 
ew boots, and after beating the price 

wn unmercifully, and robbing honest 
David of nearly all his small profits, un- 
der pretence of hard times, and being a 
neighbor, and past favors shown about 

suving the building, he sat down for a 
friendly talk, saying that it was almost 
time for closing up, and then they could 
valk home together. David was glad to 
have a companion in his evening’s jour- 
ney of three-quarters of a mile. He used 
to go home to dinner at first, but of late it 
seemed to keep him out of his shop just 
when the mill people were likely to wish 
to come in. The little girl was apt to 
come in at noon and share his feast. 

‘You've got more room than you want 
here,” said the unprofitable customer, 
ooking about with a lordly air. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you put in some new stock? Why 
don’t you keep ready-made boots?” 

‘*T can’t recommend them to custom- 
ers,” said the shoemaker, frowning. 

‘You needn't recommend them ; they'll 
be snapped up quick enough if you keep 
the prices low. Plenty of ways of get- 
ting round recommendations.” 

David Berry said nothing. 

‘*And you are doing well as you are, 
so what you could sell extra would be 
clear gain, and draw in a sight o’ folks 
vho don’t come in now. I hear they sell 
second-choice shoes at the factory for next 
tonothing. My woman gets hers that way. 
You see, the thread ‘ll break, or the needle, 
and make a scratch on the leather, or 
there'll be some little defect, and the shoe’s 
just as good to wear, but *twon’t do to put 
in the shipping cases.” 

‘T ain’t goin’ to palm off no such stuff 
on folks that respect either me or them- 
selves,” said Mr. David Berry, reddening. 

“You can tell folks just what they 
be,” urged the poultry merchant. ‘‘Some 
likes that kind the best. I can lend ye 
something to start on; just as soon lend 
ye as not.” 
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The shoemaker rose and put by his tools 
and his apron, but made no answer. The 
little girl, who was lingering late, waited 
until he had put on his coat and hat and 
locked the door, then put her hand into 
his and trotted at his side. Sam Wes- 
cott was amused at the sight, but after 
they passed two or three squares, the child 
slipped away silently down the side street. 

‘‘T'd think the matter over about extend- 
ing your business,” he suggested again; 
and this time David Berry said, gravely, 
that he would think of it, and ask Mrs. 
Berry ; then he spoke decidedly about oth- 
er matters, but would hear no more of 
business until they parted. 

He went in at the side door of his little 
house, and hung up his coat and hat in 
the narrow entryway before he opened 
the door of the kitchen. Mrs. Berry was 
putting some old-fashioned shoe lasts into 
the stove. She was all dressed in her best, 
and there was a look of festivity; it was 
evident that she had company to tea. 

‘Step into the bedroom quick as you 
can, David, an’ put on a clean shirt and 
your best coat. Mis’ Lester is here, an’ 
her son’s wife. They come over from West 
Farms in the stage, shopping, and I over- 
persuaded ’em to spend the night. I just 
run over and asked the Wescotts to come 
too. I've been wantin’ to ask them this 
great while; you know, they’re some con- 
nection o’ the Lesters. I can’t make this 
fire burn, no matter whatI do. Them lasts 
is got too old-fashioned even to burn.” 

‘*There, hold! hold!” exelaimed David, 
rescuing a last from the very jaws of the 
devouring stove. ‘‘That last ain’t to be 
burnt; it’s a very particular one with me. 
I won't have ye take any o’ those in the 
barrel.” 

‘*They’re all one to me,” said Mrs. Ber- 
ry, laughing. ‘‘I wish barrel and all 
were out o’ my way. Come, go and dress 
up, David, and have some ambition be- 
sides hoardin’ them old lasts!” She was 
very busy, but she turned round to look 
athim. ‘‘ You feel well, don’t you?” she 
asked, anxiously, disturbed by an unex- 
plainable change in his looks. ‘‘Now 
you're doin’ so well, you might shut up 
shop for a week, and go off and have a 
good visit somewhere. I'd like achange,” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ There, David Berry, you 
don’t know how glad I be to have you 
out o’ that little sixpenny shoe shop. I 
feel so free to have company when I want 
it, and not to stop and count every cent. 
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I'm going to make some o’ my best tea- 
cakes, the kind that takes six eggs.” 

David stood, with the last in his hand, 
looking at her and faintly smiling approv- 
al. He was childishly delighted when 
she was pleased with herself and him, as 
she appeared to be to-night. Then he 
turned and went into the bedroom, and 
found his clean shirt and satin stock and 
his Sunday coat spread out for him on 
the bed. 

After tea was over, and the women had 
settled down to steady conversation, Sam 
Wescott returned to the subject of the 
extension of David Berry’s capital, and 
David said that he had been thinking it 
over, and believed it would be no harm 
to try and work off a few dozen pairs of 
the factory shoes. He had put by some- 
thing for a rainy day, though his rent 
hampered him all the time, and his wood 
bill had been double what he expected. 
There was no place to store firewood at 
the little shop, and he had bought a foot 
at a time at an increased price. Before 
the tea party broke up, he had borrowed 
fifty dollars from Sam Wescott. There 
was nothing said about the interest being 
put low because they were neighbors. 
David Berry felt uneasy about this depart- 
ure from his rule of never borrowing 
money, but he didn’t like to touch what 
they hadin the bank. It was little enough, 
and yet his wife really wanted to feel bet- 
ter off, now that she was in_her prime. 
For himself, he was older, and would be 
contented to do without tea parties and 
the tea-cakes that took six eggs. But 
for several days Mrs. Berry kept saying, 
‘* What makes yousodumb, David?” And 
David would look at her with his slow 
smile, and make no excuse for himself. 

A year went slowly by in these plain 
lives,and brought no change except that 
Mrs. Berry had a long fit of sickness, and 
a woman had to be hired to take care of 
her, and the doctor’s considerate bill was 
paid, and David Berry, that prudent, sav- 
ing man, who had feared debt as if it were 
a tiger, found himself likely to be behind- 
hand with his rent, and obliged for the 
first time to tell the parish collector that 
he could not pay the quarter’s pew rent 
or his punctual missionary subscription 
until next month. The situation was 
not so terrible, after all, as he might 
have expected. His wife was slowly re- 
covering her strength, and he had plenty 
of work todo. The little three-cornered 
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shop was reopened, and he set himself to 
work again, and felt as prosperous as 
usual as soon as he felt the old hammer 
in his hand. The little girl was waiting 
about the door, though he had not been 
there for several weeks except for ar 

hour or two at a time. He had forgot 

ten his obligations to the business world 
in his cares of nursing and forlorn house 
keeping; but now, as he assured the little 
clerk, for lack of a wiser confidante, he 
had found a good woman, who was glad 
to come and spend the rest of the winter 
She looked at him wonderingly. It ney 

er occurred to him to persuade her into 
more confiding speech, because she always 
smiled at him when he looked up and 
smiled at her. 

It is astonishing how one may feel se 
cure in the presence of dreaded danger 
David Berry became used to the surly 
calls of the rent agent and the wood and 
coal man, and to Sam Wescott’s disagree 
able references to the money that was 
still owed on account. David answered 
them all soberly that they must give 
him a little time. He had been in hard 
sledding lately, but he was picking up his 
trade fast. The ready-made shoe business 
had not been successful, and while he was 
at home, a leak in the roof had ruined tlie 
best of the stock, but he had managed to 
pay Sam Wescott all but sixteen dollars 
of the fifty. If it had not been his rule 
to pay the doctor’s bill first after the min 
ister’s dues, he might have been ready with 
his rent. David Berry never was quick 
handed; he was growing slower every 
year, and he took great pains with his 
stitches and patches. At ten and fifteen 
cents each for his minor pieces of work, 
it took a good while to earn a dollar. 
‘*Give me a little time,” he always said: 
‘*T mean to pay ye; I’ve always paid my 
bills,and asked no favors of any man until 
now.”’ He worked ag fast as he could and 
as long as he could,and spring was com- 
ing on; with the long days he could do 
even better. 

One day Sam Wescott, an impetuous, 
thoughtless sort of man, who liked to have 
his own way abcut things, and was rather 
fond of his petty grudges, met the rent 
collector of the property to which David 
Berry’s place of business belonged. 

‘*Can you get anything out of old Berry 
yet?” asked the rent collector. 

‘**No, not yet; he keeps promising. I 
guess he’ll pay, but I’m beginning to want 
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my money,” said Wescott, pompously, 
as if he liked the reputation of having 
money out at interest. 

“'Tain’t our rule to keep tenants who 
vet behindhand,” said the other. ‘ He’s 


vetting along in years, and all that. It 
iin’t a shop that’s been called desirable 
heretofore, but there’s an Italian fellow 
ifter it sharp that wants to keep fruit, 
ud I’ve got to warn old Berry out, I 
cuess, one o’ these days.” 


Wescott ought to have been ashamed, 
but he really felt a lurking sense of satis- 
faction. The time had deen when he had 
been in debt, not to say disgrace, which 
David Berry had taken occasion to justly 
comment upon, and the chance had now 
come to assist at David’s own downfall. 
He might always have been steady at 
church, a good neighbor, and prompt of 
pay, and able to look every man in the 
face, but the welcome time had come to 
show him up as no better than other folks. 

A few days afterward, the mischief hav- 
ing been set in motion, a blow fell out 
of a clear sky. The wood and coal man 
heard a whisper of other debts, and was 
quickly to the fore with his own account; 
and the shoe-factory book-keeper sent an 
insolent young fellow to demand instant 
pay for the last purchase of shoes,although 
it wanted two weeks to the regular time 
of payment. Sam Wescott felt sorry when 
he slouched into the little shop and saw 
his old neighbor's seared, hurt, grayish 
face. David Berry was keeping on with 
his work out of sheer force of habit. He 
did not know what his hands were doing; 
his honest heart grew duller and heavier 
every minute with pain. 

‘[T was going to pay your bill to-mor- 
row, sir,” he said, appealingly, to the rent 
collector. ‘I thought that ought tocome 
first. I've been hard up for ready money, 
but ve got within two dollars of it.” He 
did not look at Sam Wescott. 

‘The rest of us has some rights,” said 
the shoe-factory messenger, loudly. 

A crowd was gathering about the door; 
the poor little girl—the little clerk—be- 
gan to ery. There were angry voices; 
somebody had brought a law paper. In 
a few minutes it was all over, like dying. 
David Berry had failed, and they were 
putting up his shutters. 

When he fairly comprehended the great 
blow, he stood up, swaying a little, just 
in front of the old shoe-bench. ‘‘It ain’t 
fair, neighbors,” he said, brokenly—‘‘ it 


ain't fair! I had my rent 'most ready, 
and I don’t owe Sam Wescott but sixteen 
dollars.” 

Then he burst into tears—pleasant old 
David Berry, with his gray head and 
stooping shoulders—and the little crowd 
ceased staring, and quickly disappeared, 
as if they felt a sense of shame. 

‘‘They say he owes everybody,” one 
man told another, contemptuously. 

David Berry took his old hat at last, 
and stepped out of the door. 'The agent 
locked it, and took the key himself and 
put it in his pocket. 

“Tl send up your things this after- 
noon, sir; the law can’t touch a man’s 
tools, you know,” he said, compassionate- 
ly; but it was too late now for his com- 
passion to do David Berry any good. The 
old man walked feebly away, holding the 
ragged little girl by her thin hand. 

Sam Wescott did not like the tone with 
which all his neighbors commented upon 
the news of Mr. Berry’s failure. He ex- 
plained carefully to every one that he felt 
sorry, but of course he had to put in his 
little bill with the rest. The whole sum 
of the old shoemaker’s indebtedness came 
to less than a hundred dollars. 

All the neighbors and friends rallied to 
show their sympathy and good-will, but 
Mr. Berry did not have much to say. A 
look of patience under the blows of fate 
settled into his worn old face. He had 
his shoe-bench put into the kitchen, and 
then wrote his name and occupation on a 
piece of paper, and tacked it on the gate. 
He sent away the woman who took care 
of his wife, though the good soul begged 
to stay, and he worked on and on from 
earliest morning to latest night. Present- 
ly his wife was about again, nervous and 
fretful, and ready to tiresomely deplore 
their altered fortunes to every customer. 
After the first influx of business prompt- 
ed by sympathy, they seemed to be nearly 
forgotten again, and the old skilled work- 
man bent his pride so low as to beg for 
work at the shoe factory, only to be con- 
temptuously refused, simply because he 
was old. "2 

Within a few months the doctor, who 
had been as good to David Berry and his 
wife as a brother, met Sam Wescott go- 
ing down the street, and with a set look 
in his kind face stopped his horse, and 
beckoned to the poultry merchant. 

Sam stepped out to the road-side. 

‘*T’ve just come from David Berry’s,’ 
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the doctor said; ‘‘and the good old man 
is going to die.” 

‘“What do you mean?” asked Sam, 
staring indignantly. 

‘He's going to die,” repeated the doc- 
tor. ‘‘ And I make no accusation, because 
I would rather believe you were thought- 
less than malicious in shutting him up. 
But you might have fended off his trou- 
bles by a single word; you might have 
said you'd stand security for his rent. It 
broke his honest heart. You’ve seen your- 
self how he’s grown twenty years older. 
You took away his pride, and you took 
away his living, and now he’s got a touch 
of pneumonia, and is going as fast as he 
ean go. I can’t do anything for him; 
his vitality is all spent.” 

The doctor shook his reins and drove 
on, and Wescott went back to the side- 
walk, very angry and somewhat dismay- 
ed. Nobody knew what made him so 
cross at home, especially the day that 
David Berry died. The day of the fu- 
neral he pushed a tearful little girl away 
from the gate, who stood there wistfully 
looking in. He muttered something about 
children being underfoot and staring at 
such times, and did not know that she was 
the silent little clerk, who had a perfect 
right to count herself among the mourn- 
ers. She watched everybody go into the 
house and come out, and when the hum- 
ble procession started, she walked after it 
along the sidewalk, all the way to the 
burying-ground, as a faithful little dog 
might have done. 

The next week somebody hung out a 
small red flag, and the neighbors gathered 
again to the auction. Mrs. Berry was 
broken in health, and every one said that 
it was best for her to sell the house, keep- 
ing some furniture for one room, and go 
up country to live with acousin. Every- 
thing else was sold—the best room furni- 
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ture (of which the good people had bee) 
so proud), the barrel of lasts, the lapstone 
and round hammer, the old shoe-bench it 
self. David Berry was always slow and 
behind the times, many people said; hy 
had been a good workman in his day, but 
he ran into debt and failed, and then died 
and his wife had broken up, and gone to 
live up country. Hardly any one remem 
bered to say that he paid all his debts be 
fore he died, with interest, if there wer 
any; the world could think of him on), 
as a man that had failed in business. 

Everybody missed him and his honest 
work unexpectedly—the people who had 
been his near neighbors and received 
many kindnesses at his hands, with whom 
he had watched at night through thei: 
sicknesses and always been friendly with 
by day. Even strangers missed his kind 
face. 

One day Sam Wescott was standing in 
the old shoe shop, which made a little 
shed outside his poultry-yard, and he hap 
pened to notice a bit of printed paper 
pasted to the wall, low down, where it 
must have been close to the old shoe 
bench. He stooped to read it, out of curi 
osity, and found that it was only a vers« 
out of the Bible: Owe no man anything. 
but to love one another. 

Sam Wescott looked at it again, then 
he walked away down the path with his 
hands behind him. In a minute or two 
he came back, took his jack-knife out of his 
pocket, and scratched the verse from the 
wall. Somehow there was no getting rid 
of one’s thoughts about the old man. He 
had laughed once, and told somebody that 
David Berry could travel all day in a 
peck measure; but now it seemed as if 
David Berry marched down upon him 
from the skies, with a great army of those 
who owed no man anything but love, and 
had paid their debt. 
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Weaving circles wider, wider, 
From the deft beginning, 
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- Wheels and spokes until you 
Build your silken death-trap cunning, 
Shall I catch you, kill you? 
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Nimble, shrewd as Circe, 
Death’s your only aim and calling 


Why should you 


Strike thee ? 


have mercy ? 


Not for rapine wilful. 
Man himself is too much like thee, 
Only not so skilful. 
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Thou'rt a shape to hold a life in; 


I am nothing gre 
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BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


XV 


MI\HE accuracy of Felix Guthrie’s oft- 
| vaunted aim was attested by two 
ghastly objects that had exhaled life and 
found their doom in Crazy Zeb’s cell. In 
the presence of these dumb witnesses of 
the struggle, lying surrounded by the 
charred and cold remnants of the fire, 
and scattered hay and corn which the van- 
ished horses had left, and shadowed by 
the gloomy gray walls with their sinister 
resonance, the place seemed charged with 
the tragedies of its associations, frightful 
to contemplate, ill to linger about, and far 
removed from any possible conjunction 
with the idea of mirth and the festivities 
which a greasy thickened pack of cards 
strewed about the two bodies, and a flask, 
half broken by its fall on the rock, but 
still containing whiskey, might betoken. 
The chilly vault opened upon the serene 
splendors of the infinitely pellucid sun- 
shine that glowed to midsummer warmth. 
Had ever the sky worn so dense, so keen, 
so clear a blue? It discredited the azure 
of the far western mountains, and mark- 
ed how the material, even attenuated by 
distance to the guise of the veriest vapor, 
fails of the true ethereal tint of the am- 
bient spaces of the air. The birds sang 
from the sun-flooded trees just beneath 
the cliff—so limpidly sweet the tones!— 
and within were two men dead in their 
sins, in this drear place that had known 
woe, 

Death is not easily predicable of those 
of acommon household, and in this scant- 
ily populated region the sense of commu- 


nity is close. There were some involun 
tary exclamations from the posse upon 
the recognition of the malefactors, imply- 
ing a sense of catastrophe and regret; es- 
pecially for one of them, a young man 
with the down on his lips, his face and 
posture contorted with the agony long 
endured while he lay here deserted in the 
darkness of the night, lighted only by 
the mystic moon, beside the stark fig- 
ure of his comrade, who had been shot 
through the heart, dying in the space of a 
second. 

“Lordy massy ‘pon my soul, ef hyar 
ain't Benjy Swasey! What a turrible 
time he mus’ hev hed afore he tuk off!” 
cried old Bakewell, his pallid face aquiv- 
er, and his voice faltering as he bent 
over the recumbent form. 

The sight and the circumstance failed 
to affect the official nerve of the sheriff. 
‘* Now this is plumb satisfactory,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘I never expected ter see Buck 
Cheever in this fix. I’lowed the devil takes 
too good care o’ his own. It’s mighty 
satisfactory. I hed planned,” he added, 
as he looked about at the high roof and 
the inaccessible depths below, ‘‘that I'd 
blow up this place some with powder or 
sech, but I reckon I hed better let it be—it 
does lead the evil-doer ter sech a bad end!” 

But the old man still leaned with a pit- 
iful corrugated brow over the lifeless 
figure. Age had made his heart tender, 
and he chose to disregard the logie that 
spoke from the muzzles of Swasey’s dis- 
charged pistols, one lying close by, and 
from Cheever’s bloody knife still held in 
the stiffened clasp of the hand that had 
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wielded it. ‘‘ Fee,” he said, tremulously, 
** ve shoot too straight.” 

And Guthrie, his hand meditatively 
laid on his chin, and his eyes staring ab- 
sently forward as if they beheld more or 
less than was before them, replied, ‘* That 
air a true word, I reckon.” 

The air freighted with tragedy, with 
all the ultimate anguish of life and sin 
and death, seemed to receive with a sort 
of shock the sheriff’s gay rallying laugh- 
ter as he clapped Guthrie’s shoulder. 

‘*Then, Fee, my fine young rooster, ef 
ye hedn’t shot straight I'd be a-sendin’ 
fur the coroner ter kem an’ set on you !” 

‘**Pears ter me,” said the blacksmith, 
who still had on his leather apron, hav- 
ing forgotten in the excitement to lay it 
aside, and gazing with dilated eyes at the 
blood stains on the rock floor—‘‘ pears 
ter me he’d hev a mighty oneasy seat on 
Fee, dead or alive.” 

The sheriff's jaunty jubilance, in that 
the law- breakers had been so smartly 
overtaken, attended him through the 
woods and down the road, as he cantered 
at the head of his posse, all armed and 
jingling with spurs—a cavalcade both im- 
posing and awful to the few spectators 


which the sparsely populated country 
could muster, summoned out from the 
cabins by the sound of galloping horses 


and the loud- pitched talk. The elders 
stood and stared; tow- headed children, 
peeping through the lower rails of the 
fence, received a salutary impression, and 
beheld, as it were, the majesty of the law, 
materialized in this gallant style, riding 
forth to maintain its supremacy. Only 
the dogs were unreceptive to the subtler 
significance of the unwonted apparition, 
evidently accounting it merely a gang 
of men, and either accepting the fact 
quietly, with affably wagging tails, or 
plunging into the road in frenzied ex- 
citement, and with yelps and defiant 
barking pursuing the party out of sight 
of the house, then trotting home with a 
triumphant mien, according to the dispo- 
sition of the individual. The tragedy 
that the posse had found in Crazy Zeb’s 
cell lingered still in the minds of two or 
three of the horsemen, their silence and 
gloomy, downeast faces betokening its 
influence; but the others instinctively 
sought to cast it off, and the effort was 
aided by the sunshine, the quick pace, 
the briskening wind, and the cheery com- 
panionship of the officer. He seemed to 


have no receptivity for the sorrowful 
aspects of the event; a breezy self-gratu 
lation was attendant upon him, and his 
spirits showed no signs of flagging until 
he drew rein at the door-yard of one of 
the escaped robbers, with whose names 
Guthrie had furnished him. 

***Ain’t he got no sort’n men kin-folks ?” 
he asked, his cheery, resonant voice hard 
ly recognizable in the querulous whine 
with which he now spoke. ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy on my soul! how am I a-goin’ ter 
make out a-catechisin’ the man’s wife an’ 
mother ‘bout’n him! Git off’n yer horse 
thar, Jim. ‘Light, I tell ye, an’ kem 
along in the house with me ter holp bol 
ster me up.” 

In several of these doomed households 
the forlorn women, in their grief and de 
spair, turned fierce and wielded a biting 
tongue, and as the hapless officer showed 
an infinite capacity for anxious depreca 
tion, their guarded sarcasms waxed to a 
vindictive temerity; among them he was 
greatly harassed, and more than once 
personal violence was threatened. In 
deed one old crone rose tremulously up 
in the chimney-corner as he sat before 
the fire, after searching the premises, 
keenly questioning the younger members 
of the -family, and with her tremulous, 
aged palm she smote him twice in the 
face. He sat quite still, although the color 
mounted to the roots of his hair, while her 
children in frantic fear besought her to 
desist. 

‘*Lord knows, Mis’ Derridge,” he said, 
looking meekly at her, ‘‘I’d be willin’ 
fur ye ter take a hickory sprout an’ gin 
me a reg lar whalin’ ef *twould mend 
the matter enny, or make yer son Josiah 
a diff'ent man from what he hev turned 
out. I reckon ye oughter hev gin hima 
tap or two more’n ye done. But ef it 
eases yer feelin’s ter pitch inter me, jes 
pitch in, an’ welcome! I don’t wonder at 
ye, nuther.” 

She stared at him irresolutely from out 
her bleared eyes, then burst into that 
weeping so terrible to witness in the aged, 
bewailing that she had ever lived to see 
the day, and calling futilely on Heaven to 
turn the time back that she might be dead 
ten years ago, and upbraiding the earth 
that so long it had grudged her a grave. 

The officer found it hard after this scene 
to lay hold on his own bold identity again, 
and he had naught to say when he got 
on his horse and rode away. It became 
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possible to reassert himself and his office 
only when he chanced upon a household 
where there were men and boys. There 
he raged around in fine style, and frowned 
ind swore and threatened, every creature 
trembling before the very sound of his 
voice. Thus he made restitution in some 
sort to the terrors of the law, defrauded by 
is former weakness of its wonted fierce 
effectiveness. 

The afternoon was on the wane, and 
no captures had been made; the caval 
eade was about turning from the door of 
a house—it was the last to be visited, the 
most distant of all—a poor place perched 
high upon the rugged slope of the moun 
tain, with a vast forest below it and on 
ither hand, from the midst of which it 
looked upon a splendid affluent territory 
seeming infinite in extent. Peak and 
range, valley and river, were all in the 
sunset tints—purple and saffron and a 
suffusive blood-red flush, all 
and commingled by the haze; and above, 
the rich yellow lucency of the crystalline 
A lateral spur was in the imme- 
diate foreground, high, steep, and heavily 
wooded, the monotony of the deep, restful 
green of its slopes broken here and there 
by vertical lines of gleaming white, be 
tokening the trunks of the beech -trees 
amidst the dark preponderance of wal 
nut and pine; more than one hung, all 
bleached and leafless, head downward, 
half uprooted, for thus the wind, past 
this long time, left trace of its fury. A 
stream—a native mountaineer, wild and 
free and strong—took its way down the 
rorge between the spur and the mountain 
from which it shot forth. From the door 
yard might be had a view of a section of 
its course, flowing in smooth scroll-like 
swirls from the centre to the bank, and 
thence out again, the idea of a certain 
symmetry of the current thus suggested 
in linear grace—all crystal clear, now a 
jade-like green, and again the brownish 
yellow of a topaz, save where the rapids 
flung up a sudden commotion of white 
foam that seemed all alive, as if some sub- 
merged amphibian gambollings made the 
water joyous. The crags stood out dis- 
tinct on either hand, with here and there 
a flower sweetly smiling in a niche, like 
some unexpected tenderness in a savage 
heart. All was very fresh, very keenly 
and clearly colored; the weeds, rank and 
high, sent up a rich aromatic odor. 

The officer, for years a farmer, and 
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alive to all weather signs, hardly needed 
a second glance at the clear tint of the 
vigorous mould of the door-yard beneath 
his feet to know that it had rained here 
lately. ‘‘The drought in town ain’t bruk 
yit,” he said, half enviously —a mere 
habit, for he had now no crops to suffer 
from stress of weather. Here there had 
been copious storms, with thunder and 
lightning, gracious to the corn and the 
cotton, and not disdaining the humbler 
growths of the way-side, the spontaneous 
joyance of nature. The torrents had 
fallen in a decisive rhythm; the ground 
was beaten hard; the rails of the fence 
looked dark and clean; the wasp nests 
and the cobwebs were torn away—alack 
for the patient weavings!—the roof of the 
little cabin was still sleek and shining. 
As he turned on his heel he marked how 
the new-built hay stacks were already 
weathering, all streaked with brown. 

He had searched the little barn whose 
roof showed behind the hay stacks, but as 
he looked toward it in the mere relapse 
of bucolic sentiment, he became vaguely 
aware of an intent watchfulness in the 
lantern-jawed and haggard woman of the 
house, who had followed him and his party 
to the fence, in hospitality it might seem, 
or to see them safely off the place. The 
reflection of her look—it was but a look, 
and he did not realize it then; he remem- 
bered it afterward—was in the eyes of a 
tallow-faced,shock-headed girl of ten. His 
own eyes paused in disparagement upon 
her; the hem of her cotton dress was tat- 
tered out and hung down about her bare 
ankles, all stained with red clay mud. 
There were straws clinging to her dress, 
and here and there in her tousled red 
hair. He was no precisian, to be sure, 
but her unkempt aspect grated upon him; 
these were truly shiftless folks,and had 
a full measure of his contempt, which he 
felt they richly merited; and so he turned 
once more to the fence, facing the great 
yellow sky, and the purple and amber and 
red flushed world stretching so far below. 
A little clatter at the bars where the posse 
prepared to mount and ride away was 
pronounced in the deep evening still- 
ness; the cry of a homeward-bound hawk 
drifted down as with the sunset on his 
swift wings he swept above the abysses 
of the valley; and then the sheriff, step- 
ping over the lower rail, the others lying 
on the ground, paused suddenly, his hand 
upon the fence, his face lifted. A strange 
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new sound was on the air, a raucous voice 
muttering incoherently —muttering a few 
words, uncomprehended, then sinking to 
silence. 

Carew looked quickly at the woman; 
her face had stiffened; it hardly seemed 
alive: it was as inanimate as a mask, 
some doleful caricature of humanity and 
sorrow, forlornly unmoving, with no trace 
of beauty or intelligence to hallow it; she 
might seem to have no trait in common 
with others of her kind, save the capacity 
to suffer. The child's face reflected hers 
as-in amirror. The same feeble, pitiable 
affectation of surprise was on each when 
the sheriff exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘ What's 
that ?” 

The men outside of the fence paused in 
the instant as if a sudden petrifaction had 
fallen upon the group—one was arrested 
in the moment of tightening a saddle- 
girth; another was poised midway, one 
foot in the stirrup,the other on the ground; 
two or three, already mounted, sat like 
equestrian statues, their figures in high 
relief against the broad fields of the west- 
ern sky above the mountain-tops. Once 
a horse bent down his head and tossed it 
aloft and pawed the ground; and again 
the silence was unbroken, till there arose 
anew that strangely keyed incoherent 
babbling. There was an abrupt rush in 
the direction whence the sound came, for 
it was distinct this time. The forlorn 
woman and girl were soon distanced, 
as they followed upon the strides of the 
stalwart sheriff. He ran fast and light- 
ly, with an agility which his wonted pom- 
pous strut hardly promised. He was at 
the barn door and half-way up the ladder 
leading into the loft before his slower 
comrades could dismount. When they 
reached the barn the woman was standing 
in the space below the loft, her face set, 
her eyes restless and dilated; her self-con- 
trol gave way at last to a sudden trivial 
irritation, incongruous with the despair 
and grief in her fixed lineaments. 

‘** Quit taggin’ arter me!” she cried out, 
huskily, to the tattered little girl, who, in 
tears and trembling with wild fright, 
hung upon her skirts. 

The sheriff at the head of the ladder 
seemed, impossibly enough, to be tearing 
down the wall of the building. Hehada 
hatchet in one hand; he used the handle 
of his pistol for a wedge, and presently 
the men peering up into the dusky shad- 
ow understood that he was plucking 


down the boards of a partition that, flimsy 
as it was, had seemed to them the outer 
wall when they had searched the place 

Within was a space only two feet wide 
perhaps, but as long as the gable end 

Upon a heap of straw lay a man, wound 

ed, fevered, wild with delirium. He had 
no sense of danger; he could realize no 
calamity of capture; his hot, rolling 

bloodshot eyes conveyed no correlative 
impression to his disordered brain of the 
figures he beheld before him. He talked 
on, unnoting the cluster of men as they 
pressed about him in the dust that rose 
from ‘the riven boards, and gazed down 
wide-eyed athim. The only light came in 
through the crevices of roof and wall, but 
these were many. It served amply for 
his recognition, if more evidence had been 
needed than the fact of his home and the 
careful concealment; it showed the bur] 
figures of his captors as they looked around 
the thrice-searched place, at the hay that 
they had tossed about, the piles of corn 
they had rolled down, the odds and ends 
of plough gear and broken household uten 

sils in one corner that they had ransacked. 
More than one commented with a sort of 
extorted admiration upon the craft that 
had so nearly foiled them. The triumph 

ant figure of the sheriff was the focus of 
the shadowy group, easily differentiated 
by his air of arrogantly pluming himself; 
one might hardly have noticed the frowz, 
shock of hair and the pale face of the little 
girl protruding through the aperture in 
the floor, for she had climbed the ladder, 
and with a decapitated effect gazed around 
from the level of the puncheons. 

It was a forlorn illustration of the uni 
versal affections of our common human 
nature that this apparition should be po 
tent to annul the mists of a wavering 
mind, and to summon right reason in de 
lirium. The thick-tongued, inarticulate 
muttering ceased for a moment; a dazed 
smile of recognition was on ine unkempt, 
bearded face of the wounded inan. 

‘*Bet on Maggie!” he said, quite plain- 
ly. ‘‘She kin climb like a cat. She kin 
drive a nail like a-man! Takes a heap 
ter git ahead o’ Maggie!” 

And then his head began to loll from 
shoulder to shoulder, and the look of 
recognition was gone from his face. He 
was now and again lifting his hands as if 
in argument or entreaty, and once more 
muttering with a thick inarticulate tongue. 

The sheriff looked at a twisted nail in 
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his hand, then down at the decapitated 
Maggie. 

‘Did you holp do this hyar job?” he 
asked, 

The child hesitated; the law seemed on 
her track. ‘‘I druv the top nails,” she 
piped out at last. Then, with a whimper, 

Mam couldn’t climb along the beam fur 
head-swimmin’, so I clomb the beam an’ 
druv the top nails,” she ended, with a 
veak, quavering whine. 


He looked down with a tolerant eye 
it the umnprepossessing countenance. 


Smart gal!” he exclaimed, unexpected- 
v: ‘‘a mighty smart gal! An’ a good 
one too, I'll be bound! Ye jes run down 
vander ter the house, sissy, an’ fix the bed 
fur yer dad, fur we air goin’ ter fetch 
him down right now.” 

She stared at him with dumb amaze- 
ment for a moment, then turning her lit- 
e body about with agility, her tousled 
shock of hair and her pallid little face 
vanished from the opening in the floor. 

lhe appearance there of an armed par- 
ty of rescuers could hardly have been 
more unwelcome, and the sheriff breathed 
freely at last when she was gone. 

He lifted his head presently, looking 
questioningly about the place, all darken 
tints—the irregular 
spaces of the crevices gave now only a 
dull fragmentary glimmer. He turned, 
as if with a sudden thought, took his way 
down the quaking ladder and stood in the 
, a hand upon either hip, looking out 

th a lowering, disaffected eye. In that 
short interval within the barn all the world 
had changed; the flaring sky had faded, 
and was of a dull gray tint, too pallid to 
furnish relief to the coming of the stars, 
vhich were only visible here and there in 

vague scintillation, colorless too. The 
gloom of the darkling mountains op- 
pressed the spirit, something so immea- 
surably mournful was in their sombre, 
sflent, brooding immensity. The indu- 
jitable night lay on the undistinguisha- 
le valley as if the darkness rose from 
the earth, rather than came from the sky; 
only about the summits the day seemed 
to tarry. Many a vibrant note was tun- 
ing in the woods, for the nocturnal in- 
sects and the frogs by the water-side and 
vague, sibilant, undiscriminated sounds 
joined in a twanging, melancholy chorus 
that seemed somehow to accent the silence 
and the loneliness. 

‘Waal, night hev overtook us,” 
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sheriff remarked to Felix Guthrie, who 
had joined him at the door. Then, with 
gathering acerbity, ‘‘’Pears like ter me ef 
Providence lays ez much work on a man 
ez I hev got ter do, he ought ter hev day 
light enough left him ter git through with 
it, or else hev a moon allowed him ter 
work by.” 

Guthrie said nothing, but stood sol- 
emnly watching the darkening face of 
the landscape. 

‘* We air roosted up hyar fur all night, 
Fee,” he continued, in a tone that was a 
querulous demand for sympathy. ‘‘ We 
could sca’cely make out ter git up that 
thar outdacious, steep, rocky road in the 
daytime; ef we war ter try it in the pitech- 
dark with a bedridden prisoner, the whole 
posse, prisoner an’ all, would bodaciously 
roll over the rocks into some o’ them 
gorges ez look ter be deep ez hell!” He 
paused for a moment, his light gray eyes 
narrowing. ‘‘I could spare the posse 
toler’ble well, but I could in no wise git 
along ‘thout the prisoner.” <A secret 
twinkling that lighted his eyes seemed 
communicated in some sort to his lips, 
which twitched suddenly, as if suppress- 
ing a laugh. 

Fee Guthrie’s face wore no responsive 
gleam. He stood gruffly silent for a mo- 
ment, his eyes fixed uncomprehendingly 
upon the sheriff. ‘‘ Air thar ennything 
ter hender yer stayin’ all night ?” he asked 
at last. 

The officer hesitated, then moved near- 
er, and laid his hand confidentially upon 
his companion’s shoulder, among the 
ends of his flaunting tawny curls. 

‘* Fee,” he said, lowering his voice, and 
with a very definite accession of gravity 
and anxiety, ‘‘I hey made a mistake —a 
large-sized one —about the build o’ that 
man Shattuck.” 

Guthrie’s immobile, unfriendly face 
changed suddenly. There was a slight 
quiver upon it, which passed in an instant, 
leaving it softened and wistful and anx- 
ious. He knew naught of the officer's sus- 
picions; he only knew that this man had 
lingered without the window to hear Leti- 
tia sing, while he waited for the moon to 
rise in the great rocky gorge of the river. 
It seemed to Guthrie that her very name 
would have a power over him, that it 
would stir him if he were dead, if he 
shared the long death in which the Little 
People lay and waited for their summons 
to rise again. And somehow the thought 
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of them, silent, motionless, undisturbed in 
their long, long abeyance, brought a qualm 
of remorse. ‘‘I ought not ter hev gin my 
cornsent ter open one of thar coffins,” he 
said to himself, his lips moving uncon- 
sciously with the unspoken words. ‘‘ My 
head won't rest no easier in the grave fur 
hevin’ stirred his’n, an’ jes fur Shattuck’s 
curosity, ef the truth war knowed; ‘the 
hist’ry o’ the kentry’’’—he quoted the 
words with a sneer—‘‘air nowhar.” ‘This 
hyar Shattuck air a mighty takin’ man,” 
he said aloud, suddenly. The sheriff 
cocked his head with keen attention. 
‘‘ Nowise good-lookin’, special, but saaft- 
spoken. Folks like him mighty well; he 
pulls the wool over everybody’s eyes.”’ 

He. remembered his threat for the man 
who should come between him and Leti- 
tia; he had unwittingly spoken it to Shat- 
tuck himself, but it was well that he was 
warned. 

‘* Waal, Fee, I ain’t wantin’ ter arrest 
him too suddint—unless I hed more 
grounds for suspicion agin him; but this 
hyar thing is murder, man, murder! An’ 
*twon’t do fur ennybody ez hed enny part 
in sech ter get away. He sent Stephen 
Yates on a fool pretensified yerrand the 
night the man war waylaid an’ kilt, an’ 
ye seen Steve ‘mongst the gang in Crazy 
Zeb’s cell.” 

‘‘ How d’ye know ez the gang hed en- 
nything ter do with that job? Mought 
hev been other folks,” Guthrie demand- 
ed, the cause of justice urgently constrain- 
ing him. 

**Don’t know it; that’s jes the reason 
I oughter keep an eye, a sorter watch, on 
Shattuck, an’ not arrest him ‘thout he 
war tryin’ ter clear the kentry. I ought- 
er hev lef’ a man ter look arter him.” 

Guthrie said nothing. He seemed to 
silently revolve this view. 

‘*Would you-uns ondertake ter keep 
him under watch till I git back ter-mor- 
row?” Carew moved his hand caress- 
ingly on Guthrie’s shoulder amongst his 
long, wind-stirred hair. ‘‘ I couldn’t git 
down the mountain in the dark, specially 
lumbered up with that man, ez ’pears ter 
be dyin’—ye shoot mighty straight, Fee! 
—an’ I lowed ye be ‘feared o’ nuthin’, an’ 
air a mighty fine rider, an’ yer horse air 
surefooted. Ye mought walk ef ye warn’t 
wiilin’ ter try it mounted. Wouldn’t ye 
obleege me, Fee ?” 

Guthrie’s dark eyes, with their sugges- 
tions of implacability, were turned reflec- 


tively upon him. The dying light did no} 
so much as suggest their color. but thei) 
lustre was vaguely visible in the dusk, and 
their expression was unannulled. 

‘*T hain’t got no nose fur game,” he re 
plied at last. ‘*‘ Ye can’t hunt folks dow: 
with me.” 

The sheriff's hand suddenly weighed 
heavily on his shoulder. ‘‘What be y 
a-talkin’ "bout, boy?” he said, imperiously 
“IT require yer assistance in the name o 
the law! I war jes a-perlitin’ aroun 
and axin’ like a favior, fur the name o 
the thing. I hev got a right ter yer help. 

‘“Make yer right good”—Felix Guth 
rie had faced round, his indomitable ey: 
bright and clear in the dusk, where al! 
else was blurred—‘‘ef ye kin. Thar’s no 
law ever made ez kin turn me inter a spy 
ter lead a man ter the gallus or shet a 
prison door on him. Make yer right 
good, why don’t ye ?” 

The strong vitality of the sheriff's self 
confidence, the belligerent faith in his own 
prowess—an essential concomitant of lis 
physique and bold spirit — tempted him 
sorely. The occasion was propitious, for 
a collision on such a scale was a rare op 
portunity to his bridled pugnacity, and 
with his posse at his back the conse- 
quences of defeat were infinitely. reduced. 
The realization that Guthrie defied his 
power even thus supported cried aloud 
for due recognition, but gentler counsels 
prevailed in that stormy half -second 
while his broad chest heaved and his 
eyes flashed. His prospects as a can 
didate hampered him. Mutiny in the 
forces of so popular a man as he affected 
to be was an incongruity of insistent sig 
nificance to the returns of the midsum 
mer election. 

*‘No, no, Fee; suit yerse’f,” he said, 
smothering his feelings with a very pretty 
show of geniality, which, however it might 
fail to impose on Guthrie, ostensibly filled 
the breach. ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ ter make 
my right good by requirin’ a man ter resk 
his life ’*mongst them slippery gorges on a 
night ez dark ez the grave.itself. Naw; 
ef ye don’t want ter go, ye don’t need ter, 
though ye mought be some _ perliter 
spoken *bout’n it. Some o’ the t’others 


mought take a notion ter volunteer, even 
though they ain’t so well used ter the 
mountings ez you-uns be, through livin’ 
up on the side o’ the mounting; an’ that 
horse o’ Cheever’s air plumb used ter sech 
roads through travellin’ on ‘em every day 
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But jes ez ye choose—I ain’t keer- 





or so. 
in? 
He strode forward to a group of men 
eolleeted in the door-yard, and standing 
vith an arm about the shoulders of two 
of them, engaged in a low-voiced collo- 
guy. The subject was presumably the 
despatching of an envoy to keep Shattuck 
nder surveillance, and with his reasons 
for the interest in aught that 
touched this stranger, Guthrie with intent 
eves gazed at them. Naught could be di- 
vined from their inexpressive attitudes; 
their low voices baffled his hungry ears. 
The excitements of the day had in a mea- 
sure withdrawn his mind from his own 
intagonisms to Shattuck, his fear of sup- 
intal, his sense of injury because of 
the silence that had received his confi- 
» making no sign. Shattuck would, 
however, soon enough be dealt with, he 
reflected. And then he found, in a sort 
of dull surprise, thet he could take no 
pleasure in the thought of the calamities 
impending for Shattuck, because, he rea- 
soned, they were not in direct retribution 
for his own wrongs. 
‘Td hev liked ter hev talked ter him 
more time fust,” he said, mentally 


revolving 


g words bitterly eloquent with 


keenest 


aence 


anger. 


Pleasure? Nay, he deprecated the com- 
‘Tawm C’rew air a mighty 
smart man—in his own opinion,” he said, 
still secornfully gazing at the friendly pose 
of the important sheriff, which had all 
values of the infrequent unbending 
favery great man. ‘* He oughter know 
ez Shattuck never hed no hand in sech ez 
murder an’ thievery, an’”—with a sudden 
ifter-thought—‘‘ he would know it, too, ef 
he hed ever seen him.” 

There was a sudden strange stir at his 
heart. He had felt it once before, when 
the reproachful praise of shooting too 
straight had first fallen upon his ear. On 
a rude litter four men were bearing out 
from the barn door and carrying across 
the yard the recumbent figure of Bob 
Millroy, looking in the drear light of the 
dusk like death itself, so still it lay, sug- 
gestively stark, but with a ceaseless mo- 
notonous mutter, as if he had conveyed 
beyond death some feeble distraught ca- 
pacity of speech. The uncomprehended 
words had a weird effect, and the groups 
of men grew silent as the litter was borne 
past. The sheriff followed it into the 
house, where with his own hands he kin- 
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dled a fire on the hearth, that forthwith 
gave light and cheer, and converted the 
poor place from the aspect of a hovel to 
that of a home; he recommended that the 
patient—for thus he called him, rather 
than the prisoner—should be fed with 
chicken broth, and suggested that as all 
the poultry had gone to roost, Maggie 
would find a fat young pullet an easy 
capture. He saw that Millroy was com- 
fortably ensconced in bed, and his wounds 
newly dressed, at which Carew presided 
with ex cathedra utterances and a dignity 
bespeaking the experience of a medical 
expert. The restless head soon ceased to 
roll, the thick tongue grew silent, and 
the prisoner sank into slumber that seem- 
ed deep and restful. 

Maggie had deftly seconded the officer's 
efforts, and was as helpful as a woman. 
But the wife held back, sullen and sus- 
picious, speaking only when she was 
spoken to, and moving reluctantly in 
obedience to a direct command. More 
than once she fixed a surly mutinous 
gaze upon the sheriff; and when the bab- 
ble of delirium was still at last, and the 
room seemed full of homely comfort, the 
fire-light flickering on wall and ceiling, 
she could hold her peace no longer. 

‘Ye air a faithful servant of the devil,” 
she said. ‘‘Look ter him fur yer thanks 
—ye'll git none from me. _ I know ye air 
a-doin’ all this jes ter git Bob well enough 
ter jail or hang him. 
lead ter slarter.”’ 

‘Lawdy mighty, Mis’ Millroy!” ex- 
claimed the officer, ‘‘ what air ye a-talk- 
in’’*bout? Ye dun’no’ whether Bob hey 
done ennything ter be jailed or hung fur. 
Ef ye do, ye know more’n I do. AIL I 
know is that Fee Guthrie reported gittin’ 
in a fight with a gang o’ fellers, an’ he 
shot sev’ral an’ the res’ run. I ’lowed I 
hed better look ’em up an’ see what sorter 
account they could give o’ tharse’fs,ez thar 
hey been crimes commit in the county. 
Naw'’m; ye hev got ter git through with 
a jury,an’ witnesses,an’ a jedge,an’ a pack 
o’ lawyers,an’ a deal o’ palaver, ‘fore I take 
the trouble ter makeup my mind. lLaw’s 
mighty scientific nowadays. Ye hev got 
ter prove a thing on a man ’fore I'll go 
lookin’ inter the hemp market.. An’ Bob 


He’s yer sheep ter 


hain’t proved nuthin’ ’ceptin’ that Fee 
Guthrie shoots straight, ez he hey hed the 
name o’ doin’ from a boy.” 

He looked anxicusly at his interlocutor, 
whom he had more bestirred himself to 





disarm than if she could have wielded a 
ballot in his behalf. She gave no overt 
sign of being placated, but there was some- 
thing in her face which reassured him, and 
he observed that when the child came and 
leaned against her knee, she did not irrita- 
bly repulse her as heretofore. 

‘‘She’s a good child, Maggie air,” he 
observed,contemplating her,remembering 
the little creature’s eager help. 

The child’s small friendly gray eyes 
were fixed intelligently upon him as he 
sat resting a moment on the opposite side 
of the hearth; the flickering fire-light 
showed her shock of tousled red hair and 
threw her magnified shadow on the wall. 
The shutters of the low broad window stood 
open to the fresh balsamic mountain wind, 
revealing the myriad of scintillating stars 
in the dark moonless concave above the 
western ranges; the greenish-white clus- 
ters of an elder blossom growing close 
outside in a clump of weeds looked in and 
nodded in the wind, as if in greeting to 
those within. 

‘*An’ she’s a mighty smart leetle gal 
too,’ he added. 

‘* Yes,” her mother drawled, dispara- 
gingly, ‘‘ but so turrible ugly. I hain’t 
never tuk no comfort in her. But Bob, 
he ‘lows he kin put up with her looks 
mighty easy.” 

‘* Waal, the bes’-lookin’ gals ain’t al- 
ways pritty whenst little,” said the sheriff, 
optimistically. 

His plastic countenance took on a sud- 
den absorption in graver matters, and he 
arose and strode to the middle of the 
room, stooping to glance out of the win- 
dow, as if to exert some slight surveillance 
upon the members of his posse without. 

The door-yard was all illumined. <A 
fire of pine knots and hickory logs flared 
in its midst: Around it were grouped the 
figures of the night-bound posse, making 
what cheer they could for themselves. 
Spurred and booted and armed, they had 
a reminiscent suggestion for the sheriff, 
who had been a soldier and could look 
down the vistas of memory,where many a 
bivouae fire was still ablaze. The famil- 
iar features of the place seemed now and 
again to advance, then to shrink away 
askance amongst the shadows, as the yel- 
low and red flames rose and fell with a 
genial crackling sound pleasant to hear. 
The rail fence showed with a parallel line 
of zigzag shadows; the ash-hopper, the 
beehives. all awry, the hay stack, were 
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distinct; and the roof of the barn looked 
over them all, its window shutter flaring 
above, revealing the stores of hay whereo), 
the visitors were to sleep; through tl, 
open door below their horses were visib|; 
some stalled and at the mangers, but oi: 
or two lying on the straw. Quite outsid: 
stood another—a sleek, clay-bank creatur 
—so still that, with the copperish hue and 
the lustre of the fire, he looked like son 
gigantic bronze. Around all the dark fo) 
est gloomed. Sometimes the flames wer 
tossed so high, with a flickering radiance 
so bright, that the outline of a mountain 
would show against that dark, cloudless 
starlit sky ; and once were discovered misis 
in the valley—silent, white, secret, swift 
journeying on their unimagined ways un 
der cover of the night. The firelit fig 
ures sprawling about the logs wore merry 
bearded faces, and jests and stories wer 
afoot. Amongst the men were certain 
canine shapes, seeming to listen and to 
share the mirth; a trifle ill at ease, they 
now and again made a sniffing circuit of 
the guests, wondering, doubtless, where 
poor Bob Millroy was, and that upon 
them alone should devolve the entertain 
ment of so many strangers. 

The sheriff had a keen eye; one glance 
at the group and he went forward to the 
window, leaning his palms on the sill 
The rank weeds below glowed in the fire 
light; the elder bloom breathed dew and 
fragrance in his face. He gave a low whis 
tle, which a dog heard first, and turned his 
head, its ears cocked alertly, but neverthe 
less sat still, loath to leave the merry com 
pany. A second summons and one of the 
men sprang up, and approached the win 
dow. 

‘“Whar’s Felix Guthrie?’ demanded 
the officer. 

The firelight showed a surprised glanc: 
from under the brim of his interlocutor’s 
old slouched hat. ‘‘ Why, I thunk ye sent 
him on some yerrand. He saddled his 
beastis an’ put out long ago fur down 
the mounting. An’ I axed him ef he 
warn’'t afeard othe gorges. An’ he’lowed 
he war 'bleeged ter go.” 

The officer in his turn stared. ‘‘ That's 
all right. I didn’t know whether he 
hed gone,” he said at last, with a deb 
onair wave of the hand. He turned 
within, smiling. ‘‘Fee air like the man 
in the Bible ez say, ‘I go not,’ an’ goes,” 
he muttered to himself, in triumphant sat 
isfaction. 
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The sheriff found it a long night. The 
voices gradually dwindled until only a 
fragmentary, low-toned colloquy could be 
heard beside the fire outside, so had the 
number of renegades to the loft of the barn 
increased; and when at last the drowsy 
converse was hushed, the impetuous flare 
had died away ; 
the landscape embellished the darkness; 
the fire had sunk to a mere mass of ver 
milion amidst the utter gloom 
which it did not illumine. <A wind after 
a time arose, and hearing it astir in the 
valley, the sheriff, in his frequent strid- 
ings to and fro in the little cabin, be 
thought himself of the menace of scat 


no fluctuating glimpses of 


embers 


tered coals to the masses of hay, and 
once and again looked out of the window 
to see how the gray ash was overlapping 
this smouldering mass, for the fire had 
spent its energies in those wild, upspring- 
ng, impetuous flames, and had burned 
More than once he 
mended the fire on the hearth-stone with- 
in, merely that he might have the com 
of the flicker on the wall; but it 
too was drowsy, and often sent up slug- 
gish columns of smoke in lieu of flame, 
and he seemed to himself the only crea- 
ture alive and awake in all the spread of 
mountain and valley. He had contrived 
to keep his vigil alone. He had given a 
special promise that he would call the 
prisoner’s wife at twelve o'clock to watch 
the latter half of the night: by no means 
reluctant, exhausted with the excitements 
of the evening superimposed upon the 
and of the day, she and 
Maggie had climbed the ladder to the 
roof-room, and had left the officer in un- 
disturbed possession below. 

Once he lighted a tallow dip, and sur- 
veyed the haggard face of the patient, 
as he chose euphemisticaliy to call him. 
The feeble glimmer illumined the room 
in pallid and melancholy guise, instead 
of with the hilarity and glow and bright 
good-will which the sulking fire had 
shown earlier in the evening. A great, 
distorted silhouette of his own head ap 
peared upon the wall, leaning ogreishly 
over the pillow. He noted these things 
in the midnight. His hand on the round 
knob of the bedpost seemed to grasp a 
club or weapon. The forlorn face of the 
recumbent man added its significance to 
the shadow. A more sinister and threat- 
ening picture it was hardly possible to 
imagine, and after gazing at it with gruff 
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disfavor, Carew shifted his position, and 
once more looked anxiously at the hag- 
gard face on the pillow. It bore certain 
tokens which in his ignorance he fancied 
were characteristic of the facies hippo 
cratica; from time to time as he lighted 
the candle he noted them 


anew again, 


and his own face seemed to reflect them 


in a sort of dismay and terror. Once, 
as he struck the candle sharply down 
ward to extinguish the flame, he apostro 
phized the patient out of the sudden dark 
ness: 

‘Ef ye don’t git sensible enough ter 
talk sorter straight afore ye take off from 
hyar fur good an’ all, I dun’no’ how in 
kingdom come I be a-goin’ ter find out 
whar it war ez ye hid that plunder—ef 
ever ye did hide it.” 

He walked back to the hearth, where 
the gray smoke, itself barely visible, rose 
in a strong steady column, now and then 
darting out a tiny scintillating tongue of 
white flame, and threw himself again into 
the rickety chair, his anxious eyes on the 
fire. ‘A black cat, crouched upon the 
hearth, commented hospitably upon his 
proximity by a loud purring as she al- 
ternately opened and shut her witch-like 
yellow eyes. She recalled to his mind 
many a homely fireside fable that held 
the terrors of his childhood in perma 
nent solution, which his manhood might 
vainly strive to precipitate and repudiate. 
He looked at her askance while she peace 
fully slept, and the wind went heavily 
by the window as with the tread of a thou- 
sand men. He himself was never so con 
sciously vigilant. It seemed as if he had 
never slept. He could hardly realize the 
fatigue, the drowsiness, with which he 
had struggled in the earlier portion of 
the night. Not a stir escaped his atten- 
tion from the bed where the wounded 
man lay, whether in the soft recuperation 
of slumber, or the heavy stupors that so 
nearly simulate death itself, his ignorance 
could not determine. Once as the flame 
flared white from out the gray smoke he 
looked to see if the hands were plucking 
at the coverlet, the one sign familiar to 
him of the approaching doom. And then, 
as the dull, dense, unillumined column of 
vapor benighted the room, he heard, with 
his keen senses all tense, the howl of a 
wolf on a far-away summit. 

‘**So durned onlucky!” a thick voice 
said, suddenly, as it were in his ear. 

Carew gave a galvanic start that jarred 
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his whole frame, and he had a momen- 
tary impression that he had been dream- 
ing. As he turned his head he heard 
the wind surging in the infinite leafage 
of the vast mountain wilderness. But 
within all was still save the slowly as- 
cending column of gray smoke, and all 
was silent—not the chirping of a cricket, 
not the gnawing of a mouse—till abrupt- 
ly, from out the semi-obscurity of the 
room, the thick, unnatural voice came 
again, came from the pillow where the 
restless head was rolling once more. 

The sheriff drew a long breath of relief, 
raucously cleared his throat, and stretch- 
ed out his stalwart, booted legs comfort- 
ably upon the hearth. Then he once 
more turned his face toward the bed, for 
whether because of the pervasive quiet, 
or the absence of other distractions, the 
utterances of delirium that had hitherto 
seemed incoherent and mere mouthings 
were now comprehensible, and albeit the 
words were but half formed and thickly 
spoken, they had become articulate. 

‘*Durned onlucky,” the voice said, over 
and over again, with falling inflections 
infinitely disconsolate. 

A smile was on the officer’s face. In 
the absence of other entertainment these 
queer unauthorized gyrations of the pow- 
ers of speech, all astir without the con- 
currence of the brain, promised to relieve 
somewhat the tedium. 

‘*Onlucky ! I b lieve ye!” he comment- 
ed, with a laugh. ‘‘ Onlucky fur true— 
fur you!” 

‘So durned onlucky,” the weird voice 
rose louder. 

Then it fell to silence which was so long 
continued that the officer relapsed into a 
reverie, and once more eyed the veiled 
fire. 

‘*Dun’no’ nuthin’ bout them Leetle Peo- 
ple,” the voice droned. 

Once more Tom Carew lifted his head 
with a renewed interest; he felt as if long 
ago, in some previous state of existence, 
he had heard of those strange extinct 
folk; and then he recalled their more im- 
mediate mention—and for the first time 
that he could remember—at the black- 
smith’s shop to-day, and their connec- 
tion with the name of Shattuck. He sat 
with a half-seornful, half-doubting smile 
upon his face, that bespoke, neverthe- 
less, an intent attention, and that reluc- 
tant fascination which the supernatural 
exerts; his hands were in his pockets, his 





hat on the back of his head, his long legs 
stretched out, his whole relaxed attitude 
implying a burly comfort. 

‘Buried jes two feet deep; shows how 
small they actially war,” said the thick 
voice, ‘‘ them Stranger People.” 

The face of the sheriff, revealed in one 
of the lashing thongs of flame, had a 
breathless wonder upon it. ‘‘ Durned ef 
it don’t!” he muttered, in the accents of 
amazed conviction. And again he lent 
his ear to the disjointed exclamations as 
the fevered brain retraced some scene 
present once more to its distortions. 

‘* Naw, Buck, naw,” Millroy cried out, 
with sudden vehemence. ‘ ’T'warn’t me 
ez told. An’ Steve Yates couldn’t hev gin 
the word ter Shattuck. Nobody knowed 
but ye an’me. Ye oughtn’t ter hev shot 
at Shattuck. It air so durned onlucky 
ter shoot nigh a graveyard. Ah! ah! 
ah-h!” The voice rose suddenly to a 
hoarse scream, and he tossed uneasily 
from side to side. 

The sheriff sat motionless, and albeit he 
had assumed the functions of nurse as 
well as watcher, offered no assistance or 
alleviation to the sufferer, but with a puz 
zled face meditated for a time on this 
unexpected collocation of names; then 
scratched his head with an air of final 
and perplexed defeat as he listened to the 
groans of the wounded man gradually 
dying away to silence. 

He waited expectantly, but naught 
broke the stillness save the wind outside 
in the immensity of the night and the 
wilderness. ‘‘I wish ter God ye'd talk 
sense,’ he adjured the patient, disconso- 
lately. 

Then he fell to thoughtfully eying the 
fire, the simple elements of his interest in 
the disconnected monologue merged into 
anxiety and perplexity and baffled spec- 
ulation. The veiled flame still tended 
sluggishly upward; he heard the sobbing 
of the sap oozing out at the ends of the 
logs. ‘‘This wood is mighty green,” he 
observed, disparagingly, ‘‘an’ post oak, 
too, I b’lieve. “Tain’t fitten ter make a 
fire out’n.” 

A vague stir was on the roof—patter- 
ing drops; slow, discontinued presently, 
and discursively falling again. The lit- 
tle cabin was on the very verge of a 
rain cloud. In the valley the rhythmic 
beat of the downfall upon the tree-tops 
came muffled to his ears, and he noted the 
intermittent sound of the wind dying 
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away and rising fitfully and further off 
All ‘at once his attention detlected 
from the outer world 

‘‘The Leetle People revealed the secret, 
Buck. Lay it at thar the 
veird voice of delirium. 

Carew drew his sprawling members 
attitude, a 
knee, head thrust 
distended, staring into the gloom, his low 
er jaw falling, and his lips apart. 

‘Thar warn’'t fur the 
ones an’ the jug an’ the plunder too 
An’ that thar one o’ the Leetle People’s 

irnts hey sot out ter walk, ez sure ez ye 


was 


door,” eried 


nto a tense hand on either 


his forward, his eyes 


room enough 


no room sca'cely bein’ lef’ in his 
So durned onlucky ter meddle 


with the Leetle People’s graves! 


air born 
grave 
So durn- 
ed onlucky, to be sure!” 

The officer sat if turned to 
breathless, motionless, staring dully into 


as stone, 
the dusky room, and seeing nothing that 
was before him—-only the goal which he 
had sought—while the fevered head still 
rolled back and forth on the pillow, the 
delirious voice repeating, with every in- 
flection of dull despair: ‘‘So durned on 


lucky! So onlucky, to be sure!” 

How long the sheriff sat there uncon 
sciously striving to realize the situation, 
the significance of this strange discovery, 
he did not know. It was with a distinet 
effort of the mind at last that he sought to 
pull himself together and turn to the con 
sequent step. He felt as if he were dream 
ing even after he was on his feet, and he 
paused irresolutely in the midst of the 
floor, and looked expectantly toward the 
bed, where the wounded man’s head still 
restlessly rolled as he muttered: ‘‘So durn 
ed onlucky! So onlucky, to be sure!” 
But if Bob Millroy should talk all night 
he could add naught of importance to 
what the sheriff already knew. 

No use a-listening ter him jabber 
now,” he said. 

A sudden look of thought smote his 
face; his eyes narrowed, his teeth closed 
firmly, as he revolved the idea in his mind, 
and he turned abruptly to the window. 
The blast had closed the batten shutter 
fast, and he shook it smartly before it 
would open in his hand. The slow wheel- 
ing of its edges against the sky revealed a 
change since last he had looked out. The 
Stars still semtillated above in the clear 
spaces of the zenith, but a rain cloud hung 
in the south, bulging low over the ranges, 
its blackness differing vastly in tone from 
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the limpid darkness where the night was 
clear and serene. One summit below it 
was distinctly defined; there it had betak- 
ened a dusky brown color, and ali about 
its lower verges a fringe of fine straight 
lines of rain was suggested; a moon-—a 
belated waning moon—was rising in the 
melancholy dead hour of the night, its dis 
torted, mist-barred disk showing between 
the bare eastern peaks, which were all sil- 
vered and clearly outlined above the mas 
sive wooded slopes darkling below. It 
shone full in the officer's eves as for a mo 
ment he steadfastly gazed upon it. Then 
he laid his hand upon the window sill and 
lightly sprang upon the ground below. 
The next moment he was standing in the 
door of the barn, and his stentorian hal- 
loo had roused all the slumbering moun- 
taineers amongst the hay, and hailed the 
echoes in many a rocky gorge far away. 
XVI 

In the deep obscurity of those dark 
hours before the moonrise, in the efface 
ments of all the visible expressions of ma- 
terial nature, save the glitter of the stars 
and the glooming of the shadows, Felix 
Guthrie had been alone, as it were, with 
his own soul. He had never known, na- 
tive of the wilderness though he was, so 
It was as if 
his spirit had gone forth from the famil 
iar world into the vast voids of the un- 
create. He took no heed of the danger- 
ous way down the steeps, but gave the 
horse the rein, and trusted to the keener 
nocturnal sight of the animal. His dog 
ran on ahead pioneerwise, retracing his 
way from time to time and gambolling 
about his master’s stirrup irons, his pre 
sence only made known by a vague pant- 
ing which Guthrie neither heard nor heed- 
ed. Even to the voice of the mountain 
torrent he was oblivious, albeit seeming 
louder far by night than by day, assertive, 
unafraid, congener of the solitude, the 
darkness, and the melancholy isolations 
of the mountain woods. The rhododen- 
dron blooming all unseen by the way 
touched his cheek with a gauzy petal and 
a freshness of dew; now and again a brier 


intense a sense of solitude. 


clutched at his sleeve; sometimes a stone 
rolled beneath his horse’s hoof, and fell 
into the abyss at the side of the road, so- 
norously echoing and echoing as it smote 
upon the rocky sides of the chasm, the 
decisive final thud so long delayed that to 
judge thus of the unseen depths that lurked 
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at either hand might have daunted him 
had he listened. The horse would hesi- 
tate at times, and send forth a whinny- 
ing plaint of doubt or fear when the rush- 
ing torrent crossed the way, plunging in 
presently, however, and if need were swim- 
ming gallantly, with the swimming dog in 
his wake. 

Guthrie’s thoughts made all the way 
heavy; deeper than the glooms of the 
night they shadowed his spirit. 

‘* Though she may sing an’ he may lis- 
ten, I ain’t a-goin’ ter spy him out fur no 
sher'ff ez ever rid with spurs. I ain’t 
a-goin’ ter hound him an’ track him, fur 
I ain’t no dog; though I’ain’t got nuthin’ 
agin dogs, nuther. But’’—with a harden- 
ing of the face—‘‘T'1l hold him ter account 
ter me. I'll bring him ter a jedgmint. 
He'll ‘low the law o’ the lan’ hev got a 
toler’ble feeble grip compared with the 
way I'll take holt o’ him. He war warned. 
I told him ez I hed it in my heart ter kill 
the man ez kem atwixt Litt an’ me.” 

When he reached the levels of the Cove 
the springy turf served to add speed to 
the long swinging steady pace. _He had 
hardly expected so soon to see before him 
the steep gables of the old Rhodes home- 
stead. These were cut sharply against 
the sky, for the house stood in an open 
space among its fields. The only foliage 
about it was a few trees that bent above 
its roof, and the great overgrown bushes 

lilac and snowball and syringa—that 
crowded the yard. <A garden, overgrown 
too, extended down the slope at the side, 
and here as well were masses of herbage 
blackly visible in contrast with the open 
spaces. 

Guthrie was a stranger here. He had 
never before seen so great a house as the 
rambling old brick dwelling. When he 
had dismounted at the fence he was for a 
moment at a loss how to enter. A porch 
was at the front and another at the side, 
and while he hesitated a vague glimmer 
of yellow light came through the masses 
of the foliage that clustered about one of 
the windows. He opened the gate; his 
foot fell noiselessly upon the weed-grown 
path. A great white lily was waving in 
the gloom close by—he saw it glim- 
mer-—another, and another, and as the 
file stood close in the border, the heavy 
rich perfume seemed to make the air 
dense. The window glared forth sud- 
denly—the light in every tiny pane— 
when he had passed a great arbor-vite 
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that stood near it trailing its branches on 
the ground. Within, unconscious, at 
ease, unprescient, a man sat by a lamp, a 
book in his hand, his chair tilted back, 4 
pipe between his teeth. Save the lig) 
vaporous curling of the smoke above his 
head, there was no motion. The fi 
dwindled in the chimney - place; the 
clock had stopped as if it fell a-drows 
ing on the midnight hour. The wind 
had ceased even its vague stir, and the 
leaves that hung about the panes were stil] 
Guthrie stood for a moment as if the in 
ertia of the scene had fallen upon him 
staring at the face that he had learned to 
know rather in meditating upon it in its 
absence than in the study of its traits. It 
was softer than he had thought, younger, 
but he recognized anew with an infinite 
change of sentiment that indefinable qual 
ity of expression, to which glance, con 
tour, pose, all contributed, which made it 
so likable. And if this had been patent 
to him, why not to others—to Letitia 
A new stand-point had wrought a radical 
difference. The vague fascination that 
had once commended Shattuck kindled 
Guthrie’s hatred now. His eyes glowed 
like a panther’s from out the darkness 
and when Shattuck abruptly put up his 
hand with the quick decisive motion o| 
keen interest and turned a page of the 
volume, it broke the lethargic 
that seemed to have fallen upon the 
mountaineer. Guthrie moved up sud 
denly close to the window, his very touch 
upon the pane. There was an imperi 
ous look upon his face. It seemed to 
hail the unconscious reader within, who 
with his quick deft gesture presently 
turned another leaf. Guthrie could sec 
his intent eyes, full of light, shifting 
from side to side of the page as the, 
scanned the lines. He made no effort 
to attract Shattuck’s attention beyond 
that long steady glowering look, albeit 
he wondered that its effect should be 
so belated. He had noted often that 
strange mesmeric influence of the eye; a 
wild beast in the woods would not remain 
oblivious of the presence of his natural 
enemy were a human being’s gaze stead 
ily fixed for some space upon him. Shat 
tuck suddenly put up his hand with a 
vaguely impatient air of interruption and 
passed it over his cheek; then he rose ab- 
ruptly to his feet, crossed the hearth with 
his quick sure step, and reached up to the 
high mantel-piece, dusky in the shadow. 
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There was a sharp metallic click outside 
:mongst the honeysuckle vines—Guthrie 
ad cocked his pistol. 

But it was no weapon which Shattuck 
had grasped from the mantel-piece. His 
train of thought was evidently still un- 
yroken, for he came slowly back into the 

reumference of the light of the lamp, as 

stood on the table, turning in his care- 

| deft hands a curiously decorated jar. 
Then. still standing, with the other hand 

whirled over the leaves of the book, 
ind seemed to compare the jar which he 
eld to an engraving upon the page. That 
serene light of a purely intellectual plea- 
sure was upon his face; its peculiar charm, 
ts alertness, its mobility, its sympathetic 
ntimations, its clear candor, its courage, 

id never been more individual, more 

irked. The man outside, with his pistol 
cocked in his hand, keenly alive to all im- 
pressions that mutually concerned them, 
sought to see him as once he had seemed. 
Jealousy had tampered with his vision, 
ind Guthrie could no longer read these 
patent characters; they were like a lan- 
that one has half forgotten—a 
vague suggestion here and there, a broken 
association, a dull misconception. The 
next moment their eyes met. 

For one instant the sudden sight of that 
cheek pressed close to the glass 
the blood from Shattuck’s face. 
He stood, the jar still in his hand, his head 
bent down, his questioning, searching eye 
intent. Then, still without recognizing 

e features of the man outside, he placed 
the jar on the table, and walked slowly to 
the window, unarmed as he was. He laid 
oth hands on the sash to lift it; it was 
thrown creakingly up, and the light fell 
full on the face without, its square con- 
tour, its austere, sullen expression, its long 
yellow ringlets, all framed by the big brim 
of the broad hat thrust far back. 

‘Ts that you, Fee?” Shattuck said, in 
surprise. ‘* You nearly scared me to 
death. Why don’t you come in?” 

His tone was untroubled and casual. It 
mplied a conscience void of offence. 

‘‘He thinks I hain’t fund him out,” 
Guthrie commented to himself. Aloud 
he replied, grimly: ‘‘’Tain’t wuth while 
ter kem in. I kin say what I hev got ter 
say right hyar.” 

Shattuck, all unnoting the pistol in his 
interlocutor’s hand, sat down upon the 
window-sill, leaning almost against its 
muzzle. He held one of the cables of the 
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guage 


vhite 


drove 


many-stranded honeysuckle vine in his 
hand, by way of assisting his equilibrium, 
as he looked down at his guest. There was 
no more serious thought in his mind at 
the moment than the wish that he could 
paint, or even sketch. It seemed a pity 
that so massive and impressive an em- 
bodiment of the idea of manhood, of force, 
as that which Felix Guthrie’s face and 
figure presented should be known only to 
his few and unappreciative neighbors as 
a ‘‘tarrifyin’ critter, full o’ grudges, who 
shot mighty straight.” 

Guthrie was a trifle thrown off his bal- 
ance by this serene unconsciousness. He 
hesitated, expecting that Shattuck would 
ask him what had brought him hither, 
unaware that the etiquette in which the 
townsman was reared forbade him to in- 
quire or to manifest curiosity concerning 
the mission of even an untimely visitor. 
As Guthrie said nothing, Shattuck essay- 
ed to break the pause. 

‘*See my prehistoric jug?” he smiling- 
ly asked, pointing with the stem of his 
empty pipe toward the quaint jar upon the 
table. ‘‘I dug that out of Mr. Rhodes’s 
mound. It’s mightily like the cut of a 
Malay water-cooler I came across in that 
book on the table—surprisingly.” 

3efore the unsuspicious suavity of his 
face and manner Guthrie felt a vague fal- 
tering, such as no ferocity or danger could 
have induced. So conscious of this was 
he that he sought, with a sort of indig- 
nant protest, to throw it off. He seized 
upon the first pretext to express his en- 
mity, albeit his judgment failed to ap- 
prove it. He felt it all inadequate to the 
passion which shook him, and far from 
what he had intended to say. 

‘Content yerse’f with that,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘fur ye shall hev nuthin’ from 
the Leetle People. They hev tuk up thar 
rest on my lan’, an’ thar shell they sleep 
in peace till the last trump sounds.” 

The hand that trifled with the heavily 
twisted vine was still for a moment, and 
Shattuck looked down seriously into Guth- 
rie’s eyes—seriously, but without anger. 

‘*Tt shall be just as you say,” he replied. 
‘I don’t wonder you feel strongly about 
it. At first I was furious at being shot 
at in a way that I can't resent, by a wo- 
man,’—his eyes flashed, and his lips 
trembled—‘‘and I declared I would try 
it again. But afterward I felt we were 
fortunate indeed that no one was killed 
except the coit. It might have been your 
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brother or Mr. Rhodes as well as myself. 
You see?” He turned his head toward 
the light. Where the hair had been 
clipped to the skin a red line showed 
that the rifle ball had grazed the flesh. 
‘Pretty good aim in the twilight. And 
perhaps since there is so strong a feeling 
against disturbing the ‘ pygmies,’ so call- 
ed”’—his second nature of scientific exacti- 
tude unconsciously qualified the phrase— 
‘*T ought to let them alone. Still, 1 am 
sorry about the little colt, and as the dis- 
aster happened in my errand, I should 
like to offer some indemnity.”’ He made 
a motion toward his pocket. 

‘*T hev a mind ter take ye by the nape 
o’ yer neck an’ break it across the winder- 
sill!’ cried Guthrie, his eyes blazing. 
‘Ye think I keer ‘bout the wuth o’ the 
leetle critter!’ He snapped his fingers 
secornfully in the air, holding his arm 
aloft with a fine free gesture. ‘‘I be 
sorry he is dead, ’kase he hev got no 
hereafter, an’ he war a frisky beastis, an’ 
loved ter live, an’ we-uns will miss seein’ 
him so gayly prancin’ in the pastur’. Ye 
think I kem hyar ter git a leetle pay fur 
him?” He would not wait for Shattuck’s 
protest that both eyes and gesture pre- 
luded. ‘‘ Naw!” he thundered. ‘‘I kem 
hyar ter-night ter take yer life” — for 
the first time Shattuck marked the bur- 
nished glimmer on the barrel of the pis- 
tol that he held in his hand—‘‘ an’ ter do 
what I hev never demeaned myself ter 
do afore—ter take back my promise.” 

‘What promise ?” Shattuck interjected. 

‘‘Ah, ve know! Ye know full well!” 
Guthrie shook his head, and in his voice 
was a quaver of poignant reproach. 
‘The promise ye got by talkin’ round 
me, ‘kase ye ‘lowed I war a ignorant cuss, 
and not able ter see through yer deceit 
with all yer school l’arnin’—by praisin’ 
her looks, an’ tellin’ me ter keep up my 
courage, an’ how I mought make out ter 
git her ter marry me, arter all. “Twon't 
make no difference takin’ back the prom- 
ise, fur I mean ter take yer life with it. 
Ye surely remember the word I said ter 
you-uns, ez ‘twar in my heart ter kill the 
man ez kem betwixt me an’ Litt, an’, by 
God! it is.” 

A sudden comprehension was dawning 
in Shattuck’s eyes. He leaned forward, 
and laid his hand on Guthrie's shoulder. 
‘‘Now go slow, Fee,” he said, soothingly. 
‘“Who is this man? Not J, and this I 
swear!” 
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The impassive face, its pallor distin, 
in the lamp-light falling upon it fron 
within, the rest of the figure shadowy ; 
the black darkness without, looked up 
him with a scathing contempt wroug! 
in every feature. 

‘*An’ so I swear that I'd be justified , 
I war ter put a bullet through yer heart 
an’ let yer soul go down ter hell with t 
word ter damn ye ter all eternity !” 

Shattuck withdrew his hand, frown); 
heavily. ‘‘Look here, my fine fel! 
this is strong language. If I didn’t 
lieve you are under some strange mistak: 
I'd make you eat your words syllable | 
syllable. What do you mean ?” 

‘*But I don’t want ter murder y« 

Guthrie went on, as if Shattuck had 1 
spoken. ‘‘I can’t shoot ye down with: 
a weepon in yer han’, like Mis’ Yates 
done, though ye richly desarve it. Git 
yer shootin’-iron an’ come out—come out 
an’ stan’ up fur yerse’f.” He waved his 
hand with the pistol in it toward th¢ 
more open spaces beyond the shrubbery 
“(ome out, or I'll shoot ye ez ye set 
thar.” 

**Not one step will I stir until you tell 
me why you say that I have come between 
you and Letitia.” 

‘* Bekase she told me so.” 

Shattuck’s unconscious reliance upor 
his mental supremacy, his equipment of 
delicate tact, his assurance of a pleasing 
personality, which was half his courage 
began to give way. He had yet that 
physical self-respect which would enab!: 
him to meet his enemy without a pusil 
lanimous shrinking, but he could com 
mand no longer the adroitness to evade 
the event. Still he strove to be calm. 

‘* Impossible! Now, what did she say?” 
he demanded, in a reasonable voice 
Somehow, he had the key to Guthrie's 
confidence. Even now it opened to him 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, in a voice of di 
spair, throwing up the arm that still grasp- 
ed the weapon, ‘‘I knowed it ez much fron 
what she didn’t say ez what she did. | 
seen itin her face. I hearn it in her voice 
Tain’t blind! LIain’t deef! An’ then” 
every line in his face hardened—‘‘ she tole 
me how ye kem an’ stood outside the win 
der ter listen whilst she sung, an’ seein 
yer face suddint lookin’ in through the 
batten shutter she didn't know ye a-fust 


—not till arterward, whenst hearin’ yer 
pickaxe in the Leetle People’s graveyau, 


did she know ‘twar you-uns. An’ ye wal 


th 


to 


m 
m 
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aitin’ fur the moon ter rise. An’, damn 
e! what d’ye want ter hear her sing fur?” 
Shattuck’s face, with a startled compre 
ension upon it, had grown more deeply 
Every intimation of anger had 
‘* Guthrie,” he 


ave. 
len from his manner. 
d. in a tone so coercive, so serious, that 

other looked up, newly intent, ‘is 
ere no way to convince you? I never 


eard her sing. I never was in the pyg- 


y burying-ground but the one time with 


sur brother. Now,think! Is there no 
who might loiter about that 
who might venture—I should nev- 
take such a liberty —to look through 

e crevices of a closed window?” 
Perhaps it was Shattuck’s influence 
over Guthrie; perhaps the anxiety of a 
ver to believe his despair unfounded, 


else 


use: 


to hope against hope—his long reflective 
pause indicated a change of mental atti- 
I ide. 

‘Mrs. Yates’s husband,” 
Shattuck, plying his advantage ; 
thing been heard about him lately?” 

‘Lord, yes!’ exclaimed Guthrie, his 
mind reverting to the sensation of the 
day, 77a him myself yesteddy 
mongst a gang o’ horse-thieves a-hidin’ 

it in the woods. I hed ter run fur my 

e, ez they set on me, six ter one. An’ 
the sherff overhauled thar den jes ter- 


suggested 


‘*has no 


seen 


aay 

His voice faltered a trifle. 
shamefaced and downeast. The sheriff's 
suspicion concerning Shattuck had 
curred to him, and he could not meet 
the man’s eyes with this thought in his 


He looked 


re- 


nind. 

‘‘Now don’t you see, Fee,” argued Shat- 
tuck, ‘‘ how likely a thing it is that Steve 
Yates should hang around his own cabin, 
und peer through the window to take a 
look at his own wife and child, whom he 
probably will never see again, unless in 
some such way ?” 

Guthrie nodded, more than half con- 
vineed, Still, with his hidden conscious- 
ness of that insult to Shattuck which he 
carried in his recollection of the sheriff's 
inenace, of the mission of espionage which 
he had refused, he could not look up. 

In some vague subtle way he knew 
that when Shattuck next spoke it was not 
to him alone that he addressed the infor- 
mation, but that the fact might be made 
manifest. 

. ‘Now I am going to give you still an- 
other reason why I do not stand between 


you and Letitia.” At the name Guthrie 
lifted a listening face. ‘‘I am engaged 
to be married to a lady in my own city. 
So Letitia may sing like an oread and 
look like a flower, but she is nothing to 
me.” 

He said the words with a clear con- 
science, for if she had fixed her affection 
upon him —somehow the idea roused a 
vague sweet thrill in that mortgaged 
heart of his—it had been unsought. 

Guthrie, eager for his own peace of 
mind to believe him, drew a long sigh of 
relief. ‘‘I reckon I take up sech notions 
jes ‘kase I am so all-fired jealous,” he said, 
Then, with a half laugh, ‘‘ Litt never ac- 
tiay said nuthin’ nohow—though she air 
ekal ter sayin’ anything jes ter make me 
mo’ jealous ’n I naterally be.” 

A mental mutiny possessed Shattuck. 
Was not this the conclusion that he had 
labored in all good faith to precipitate? 
Where, then, was his satisfaction in the 
logical result? Why should he cling in 
tenacious triumph to another inference 
drawn from her fancy that it was he who 
had lingered outside her window to hear 
her sing? His pulses quickened with the 
thought that the very fallacy wore the 
reflected hues of her hope. There were 
other recollections pressing fast upon him 

that she had remembered his words, had 
recounted his strange stories, the look in 
her eyes when she had caught down from 
the rack the rifle which she believed had 
endangered his life. Her dream had in 
some sort fulfilled itself. He had long 
appreciated the charm of her unique 
beauty, her sprite-like individuality. His 
feeling suddenly expanded, glowed like a 
bud into the rose at the first warm touch 
of the sun. 

He looked down at Guthrie all oblivi- 
ous of him, save that he had grown weary 
of the importunity of his threats, his con- 
stancy of woe, his confidences. He was 
absorbed for the moment in his own emo- 
tion, and the world had fallen from him. 

Abstractions befitted the hour. One 
might hardly think to see it again—that 
sordid, dusty, daylight world, full of com- 
merce and hard bargains, and rigorous 
conventions of wealth and standing, pro- 
saic requisites of well-equipped happiness. 
It had rolled far away out of consciousness. 
Upon the low summits of the thick growths 
of the orchard gleamed the lustre of the 
dew and the yellow suffusions of the ris- 
ing moon. The shadows had grown into 





dense symmetries, sharply outlined. The 
lilies, their chalices all pearl and gold, 
were so white and stately and tall as they 
a stood where the moon-beams conjured 
them from out the darkness of the old- 
d fashioned borders. The light drifted 
through the fringes of the pines, dark 
{ themselves as ever; and between their 
i boughs, looking to the east, one could see 
; a field of millet, glistening with all the 
charmed illusions of a silver lake. And 
how the mocking-bird loves the light! 
| From out the midnight his jubilant song 
H went up to meet it. 
rt Shattuck remembered the moment, the 
i scene, many a year afterward, the absorp- 
tion that mulcted Guthrie’s words of half 
their meaning, and more than half their 
weight. 
‘*T hev got suthin’ else ter say,” he be- 
ul gan, uneasily. ‘‘I dun’no’ how ter tell it 
f 
' 
} 
} 





Ef the sher’ff hed ever seen ye he'd know 
i he war a fool; but thar war a man kilt 
a on the road that night whenst Steve Yates 
| vamosed, an’ folks b’lieve he done it.” 

The superficial attention with which 
Shattuck hearkened to this deepened the 
i next moment. 

| ‘*An’ ez Steve Yates hed no idee o’ goin’ 
till ye sent him, the sher’ff thinks ye 
iF might hev sent him on that yerrand.” 
| An inarticulate exclamation of amaze- 
ment, of indignation, broke from Shat- 

i tuck’s lips. It was not Guthrie’s intention 
t to assuage his fears, but he felt constrain- 
i ed to be the apologist of the suspicion. 
! ‘* Bf he hed ever seen ye wunst,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘ he’d know better. 
ain't never seen ye.” 

“Of course not,” Shattuck assented, 
iW shortly, his confidence renewed. The sus- 
My picion touching himself was not the kind 
i of thing that a man would willingly con- 
sider, even in its most hypothetical and 


i ter ye, nor whether I oughter tell it at all. 


Of course he 
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tenuous guise. That it should be serious- 
a ly entertained was too terrifying, too 
n° odious an idea to be gratuitously harbor- 
fi ed. It was the instinct of self-respect, of 


i self-preservation, to seek to throw it off. 
His nerves were still sensible of the shock, 
‘ but his effort was to make light of it, to 

€ treat it as the coarse pleasantry, doubt- 

a less, of the officer, perpetrated concern- 

ing the only stranger within the vast cir- 

i cuit of mountainous country. He felt no 


gratitude to Guthrie for his warning, as 
the mountaineer had expected his reve- 
; lation to be construed. 


He looked down 
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at him with repugnance and indignatioy 
in his eyes, and albeit Guthrie was no 
skilled in deciphering these subtle faci: 
indications, he understood the sentiment 
and deprecated it. He did not pursue tly 
subject further. He cast about in his 
clumsy way to make amends for his o| 
fence, for thus it seemed to him now, . 

repeating the obnoxious suggestion. 

‘*T be powerful sorry I kem a-devili: 
ye hyar this time o’ night fur nuthin 
he said. ‘‘I reckon ye think I’m plun 
gone destracted ‘bout Litt,” with a pa 
thetic uplifting of his long-lashed eyes to 
his interlocutor, who was still sitting in 
the window. ‘ Ye know a feller like nv 
is mighty forlorn, especially ez I oughte 
know ez Litt ain't one o’ them ez kin be 
hed fur the askin’. I reckon it ‘Il all 
come right arter a while?” wistfully in- 
terrogative. 

**T reckon so,” Shattuck was constrain- 
ed to reply. 

Guthrie was never before in so depre 
catory or gentle a state of mind. ‘‘I feel 
plumb outdone whenst I remember how 
I hev talked ter you-uns, ez be so power 
ful perlite an’ saaft-spoken ter all, an’ con- 
siderin’ of feelin’s”—Shattuck winced a 
trifle—‘‘ an’ how I hev gone on ‘bout takin’ 
back promises an’sech. Ye know I don't 
mean it. Ye air welcome ter dig enny 
whar ye wanter on my lan’,an’ I'll holp 
ye enny time; now, ef ye like ter,” with 
the effort at reparation strong upon him. 
‘*T dun’no’ but what it’s ez good a time ez 
enny. Thar’s light enough now, an’ Mis’ 
Yates mus’ be off her gyard ; she mus’ sleep 
o’ nights—leastwise take cat-naps.” He 
looked up with a propitiatory laugh on 
his face. ‘‘An’ I ain’t ‘feard o’ Baker 
Anderson, nor Litt, nor even Moses.” 

Shattuck hesitated. He had been more 
shaken than he would have acknow 
ledged even to himself by the crude sug- 
gestion that his name was for a moment 
connected with one of the brutal and 
bloody mountain crimes—a mere esthetic 
horror, for his mind could not compass 
the atrocity against probability that the 
suspicion should be seriously harbored 
by an officer of the'law. He foresaw a 
night of sleepless irritability, revolving the 
idea, should he let Guthrie go, although 
he felt that it should fairly be considered 
only a fit subject of flout, of ridicule, of 
inextinguishable laughter. It was rather 
in the spirit of defending himself against 
his own capacities for self-torment that 
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he readily turned toward the prospect of 
diverting his mind, occupying himself 
with alien interests. 

‘The spade an’ the pick mus’ be right 
thar now,” Guthrie observed, by way of 
urgence. ‘Eph say he war so flustrated 
by Mis’ Yates’s shootin’ that he forgot ter 
fetch ‘em back home.” 

Shattuck looked out at the sober solid 
shadow of the old brick house, gable and 
chimney and porch, projected upon the 
thick herbage of the yard; the silver green 
sea of millet glimpsed between the dark 
branches of the pines; the winding road 
that led the loitering way to the moun- 
tains. ‘‘Ill get my hat,” he said. 

There was no light in the hall save that 
which the moon cast through the high 
window on the landing of the stairs. It 
seemed fibrous, skein-like, pendulous, as 
far as the balusters; then it fell upon the 
hall floor below in a distinct, motionless 
image of the sash and pane, all white 
and lustrous. By its radiance one could 
distinguish a hall sofa, long and hard, 
covered with tattered black hair-cloth, 
and above it, hanging on the wall, the op- 
timistic old barometer that once, perhaps, 
had been weatherwise, but now insisted 
that all signs ‘‘set fair’; the hall tree, 


whereon Rhodes’s hat swung in its place, 
while its owner lay unconscious in the 
room above, the door of which Shattuck 
need pass with no solicitous tread, for, 
bating continuance, the pygmies them- 


selves slept not more soundly. The door 
of his own room stood ajar, the moon- 
light, the dew, and the sweet perfumes of 
the night in its open windows. It hada 
sort of inhabited look, full of comfortable 
suggestions; perhaps it was only the fa 
tigue of the day beginning to hang some- 
what heavily on his senses, but as he en- 
tered, he stood for a moment irresolute. 
In the midst of the dusky uncertainty 
of sheen and shadow he was abruptly 
startled to see a dim figure suddenly mov- 
ing at the opposite side of the room. He 
advanced a step, and recognized his own 
image in the indistinguishable mirror. 
It had a strange weird effect, this half- 
seen simulacrum of himself,a skulking,un- 
easy, secret air that belied its principal, and 
seemed its own independent attitude, rath- 
er than reflected. It was coercive in some 
sort. He caught up his hat from the ta- 
ble, strode down the hall to Rhodes’s door, 
and thus took those first steps destined 
never to be retraced. He knocked with- 
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out response, then opened the door, creak- 
ing raspingly upon its unoiled hinges, 
rusty with long disuse; and Guthrie, 
waiting at the window below, amongst 
the silent pensive lustres of the moon, 
heard the ringing round voice of Rhodes 
break forth in drowsy protest, incongru- 
ous, prosaic, insistently utilitarian. The 
interval was short before Shattuck ran 
down the stair, sprang through the win- 
dow, drawing the sash down behind him, 
and then the two set forth together. 

The lilies bloomed at the gate, their 
chalices full of dew. The mocking-bird 
sang to the silent moon. Far, far away 
some watercourse had lifted loud a syl- 
van song it was not wont to sing by day. 

‘* How still it is—hear Wild-Duck Creek 
on the rocks!’ Shattuck said as he buckled 
his saddle girth and put his foot in the 
stirrup. The eastern windows were all 
aflare with a white, opaque radiance in 
broadened, vitreous, distorted reduplica- 
tions of the moon. The deep, elongated 
shadows of the old house lay amongst 
the orchard boughs. He looked around 
at it, when once in the saddle, to see its 
gables and its chimneys rise anew against 
the clear sky and the vague outlines of 
the mountains, only because it pleased 
him—its solid decency. even dignity, in 
its honest, unornamented validity, touch- 
ed his receptive zsthetic, sense—not be- 
“ause he divined that he was looking his 
last upon it. How finite a creature is 
man, how little he knows his way along 
these earthly paths, whither soon or late 
he goes to meet his fate, never aware how 
near its approach,one might realize, think- 
ing on a time like this, when these two, 
all unprescient, rode together to the buri- 
al-ground of the ‘‘ Leetle People.” The 
wind was in their faces—how fresh, how 
free! The dew glittered in the air; the 
moon, although yellow, and waning with 
a melancholy presage in her lessening 
splendors, made the night like some pen- 
sive, softly illuminated day of dream-tides. 
Their escort of mounted shadows galloped 
at their sides; the turf stretched out into 
long miles behind their horses’ hoofs. 
They met naught save a fox scudding 
over a stretch of sward with stealthy 
speed, and a bundle of feathers between 
his jaws. The Yates cabin, that Guthrie 
was first to see, a dimly glimmering gray, 
was as silent and still as if it housed no 
life within its walls—as silent and as still 
as that long slope, with the shadows of the 
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great trees, and the intervenient sheen of 
the moon all adown it, where the Little 
People had slept this many a day, know- 
ing no waking. 

Shattuck led the way. He had turned 
once more to the tall isolated laurel 
bush, almost of tree-like proportions, 
where he had begun his labors before. 
He did not at once throw himself from 
his horse; he was taking note of a 
strange thing, something he had not 
marked heretofore. That mass of bloom 
and foliage between the grave 
whose stone coffin his pickaxe had struck 
and any possible surveillance from the 
Yates cabin. A doubt for the first time 
stirred in his mind whether it were in- 
deed Adelaide who had fired that mur- 
derous rifle ball. The next moment the 
absorptions of his intentions, his oppor- 
tunity, usurped all else. He flung him- 
self to the ground, breathless, elated, with 
an electrical energy in his muscles, as he 
seized the pick on which Guthrie leaned 
irresolute, and struck the first blow. 

The mountaineer turned his softened 
moonlit face upon him with a slow smile 
in his eyes. ‘‘I be glad ye hed the grit ter 
begin; I hain’t.”.. The dew had bereft his 
long curls of their wonted crispness; they 


rose 


hung in lengthened tendrils and dishev- 


elled on his broad shoulders. He pushed 
his hat far back on his head. His heavy 
spurred boots were deeply sunken in the 
long grass. He slowly placed one upon 
the spade as he drove it down into the 
mould. ‘‘I can’t holp bein’ sorry fur the 
Stranger People, ez they air leetle, an’ air 
dead, an’ hev been waitin’ so long in the 
dark fur the las’ day an’ thar summons ter 
rise.” 

That sharp smiting of metal upon stone 
jarred the moonlit quietude, and Guthrie 
looked up with dilated eyes, his hand 
quivering on the spade. ‘ This ain’t no 
common grave,” he cried; ‘‘the ground 
is loose!” 

He was not given to logical deductions; 
he did not speculate; he only stood staring 
with wonder; while Shattuck, all unaccus- 
tomed to the practical phenomena of dig- 
ging, apprehended only cause of gratula- 
tion that the investigation was to be the 
less hindered. He made no reply, briskly 
shovelling out the earth. Presently, with 
a silent sign to Guthrie, he reached the 
topmost slab of the strange small sarcoph- 
agus. How long since it had seen the 
light that now fell upon the clay-incrust- 
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ed stone! When it was first laid here. j), 
what quarter was the moon? How ofte: 
had it waxed and waned afterward, wu: 
mindful? The vibrations of the catarac: 
filled the air with the full pulsings of na 
ture’s heart. The wind—wanderer !—can 
and went, as it did in the days of the pyg 
mies. A flower from the laurel—a mer 
tissue of a bloom, so fine, so fragile of} 
texture—was wafted down, and fell upo: 
the slab, as transitory, as futile, as un 
heeded, as ye, O forgotten Little People! 

Then the slab was lightly lifted, albeit 
with trembling hands. With averted eyes 
Guthrie shrank back, and as his shado\ 
withdrew, the moon shone straight into 
the tiny erypt, and Shattuck leaned fo: 
ward to look. An exclamation, not of 
triumph, of horror, smote the air sharp 
ly. The mountaineer, with all his pulses 
aquiver, looked down into his coadjutor’s 
white, startled face. Shattuck was knee 
ing beside the open grave, holding the 
coveted jug in his hand, full of silver cur 
rency. The slow mountaineer, hardly 
mastering the idea, turned to the coffin 
If it still held bones, they lay beneath a 
pair of folded saddle-bags that filled the 
narrow space. 

In the confusion that beset his senses 
he did not discriminate the thunderous 
sound that rose upon the air—the flimsy 
bridge was vibrating under the reckless 
gallop of a score of horsemen. He only 
knew, as in a dream, that the moonlight 
was presently full of swift mounted shad 
ows bearing down upon them, Shattuck 
still with the jar in his hand, albeit start 
ing to his feet, and he himself leaning 
upon the spade. The air reverberated 
with a savage cheer of triumph. The 
sheriff had thrown himself to the ground, 
and with a smile of secrnful elation held 
his pistol at Guthrie’s head. 

‘‘Ye air no spy, air ye, Fee?” he cried 
out, with ringing sarcasm. ‘‘Got a mighty 
good reason not ter be. An’I reckon, my 
pretty Mister Townman,” turning to Shat- 
tuck, ‘‘ ye air no spy nuther. But I'll 
gin in, Fee, I never war so fooled ez I hev 
been in you-uns. I never thunk ter set a 
thief ter ketch a thiefthis-a-way.” 

Upon the word, Guthrie, into whose 
stunned consciousness the truth had grad- 
ually sifted, turned with a flaring color 
and a fiery eye, and smote the officer in 
the face a terrible blow with his whole 
force. The next moment the two men, 
their arms interlocked, were swaying to 
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and fro on the brink of the open grave, 
<o nearly matched in strength that it was 
hard to say which might have prevailed, 
had not a swift flash of red light sprung 
out in the pallid moonlight, and a sharp 
report rung upon the air. They fell apart, 
the officer staggering backward, but Guth- 
rie sinking prone upon the ground, whence 
he would rise no more. 

A mingled clamor, terrible, full of fierce 
meaning, was suddenly loud upon the 
night. The shifting temper of the popu- 
lace was never more aptly illustrated. In 
an instant the officer was as a prisoner 
in the hands of his posse, and his posse 
vas an infuriated mob. The hoarse cry, 
‘String him up! string him up!” arose 
more than once. And others, who spoke 
calmly, and with reason and argument, 
were equally formidable as they called 
upon the officer to justify his deed. 

‘‘ Air this the law? No trial! no jury! 
Not a minute gin him to explain! Call 
him thief, an’ shoot him down, unarmed, 
in cold blood !” 

They pressed about him with eyes hard- 
ly less luminous than the «ves of wolves, 
hardly so gentle, while the officer protest- 
ed first self-defence. 

“With twenty men at yer back?” 
‘An’ Guthrie’s pistols over yander in 
the holsters on his saddle?” the refutation 
rang out. Then, on the repetition of the 
terrible ery, ‘‘String him up!” the effort 
at exculpation shifted to a claim of the 
accidental discharge of the weapon. And 
still the fierce clamor rose anew. 

Meantime Felix Guthrie lay very still 
in the pale moonlight, heedless of ven- 
His long hair stretched back- 
ward on the dank grass; his face, upturn- 
ed to the moon-beams, was calm and un- 
troubled; his hands were listless and limp, 
and one of the younger men mechanical- 
ly chafed them as he now and again bent 
over to seek some sign of life in the fixed 
eyes. 

Shattuck stood bewildered, looking with 
a sort of numb stupefaction at the prone 
figure upon the grass, and then at the agi- 
tated and furious group about the sheriff. 
The catastrophe, the very scene before 
him, he could not realize. He felt as in 
a horrible dream, when the consciousness 
of fantasy opens before the oppressed 
senses. More than once a touch upon his 
arm failed to rouse him. When he turn- 
ed his head at last he saw, half hidden by 
the boughs of the blooming laurel, Letitia 


reance. 


crouching tremulously in the shadow. 
He did not wonder how she came there 
now, nor note that the door of the little 
log cabin was open, and its inmates, 
roused by the tumult, were standing in 
the doorway. He only saw her pale elfin 
face looking out from among the blooms 
as if she were native to the laurels. Her 
voice, though it was but a whisper, vi- 
brated with urgency. 

‘*Mount an’ ride—ride for yer life!” 
she said: she held his horse by the bridle. 
‘*Thar'll be lynchin’ ‘fore day.’ Her 
tones grew steadier. ‘*‘ Nobody knows who, 
nor how itl] tech ’em.” 

‘*T’m not afraid of the law,” he said, in- 
dignantly. 

“This ain't law! 
town ef ye want law. 
ride off in the shadder! 
life!” 

From the leafy screen she stepped forth, 
throwing the reins over the head of the 
horse, which was frightened and restive, 
and held the stirrup for Shattuck. The 
clamorous voices of those angered men 
rose to a hoarse scream, and the agitated 
tones of the officer, pleading, arguing, 
justifying himself, were overborne. Shat- 
tuck put his foot in the stirrup. The 
next moment he was in the saddle. As 
he looked down, he saw Letitia’s face dis- 
tinctly in the moonlight that trickled 
through a bough; something of that love 
of hers, which Guthrie had at once divined 
and denied and revealed, was expressed 
in it. 

“Yell kem back again—some day— 
some day?” she said. 

He clasped her hand as she lifted it. 

‘*Come back? I'd come back if it were 
from the ends of the earth!” he protested. 

A little thing to say, wrung out of the 
impassioned moment, when,in good sooth, 
there was no time to measure phrases or 
take heed of the cadences of the voice. 
It changed the world for her. He nev- 
er forgot that radiant face in its sprite- 
like beauty amongst the moonlit flowers. 
If there were other eyes in the world so 
tender, so pathetic, so exquisite, he never 
saw them before or after. No other crea- 
ture of the earth so looked like one of the 
air. Even after he had ridden silently 
through the shadows, the dull sound of 
his horse’s hoofs making scant impression 
in the midst of the pawing of the posse’s 
steeds, he caught through the trees a flit- 
ting glimpse of her light dress, her volant 


Gin yerse’f up in 
But ride now— 
Ride fur yer 











attitude, as she sped silently and secretly 
back to the waiting group on the porch. 
Then he rode away—rode for his life, as 
she bade him. 

And he had good need of speed. How 
the distorted idea gained credence amongst 
the infuriated mountaineers it would be 
difficult to say. It might have been col- 
ored by the circumstance that Guthrie 
could logically be presumed to have had 
no connivance with the robbers whom 
he had slain, and no knowledge of where 
they had hidden their booty; it might 
have been suggested by the crafty sheriff 
as a diversion of their attention; but the 
suspicion presently permeated the group 
that Guthrie had surprised Shattuck in 
the act of securing the plunder hidden in 
the pygmy grave. The discovery of the 
stranger's flight added the semblance of 


confirmation, and lent energy to the pur-" 


suit, which, leading in diverse directions, 
served to disperse the posse, and thus an- 
nul that formidable engine of the law 
which the strange happenings of the night 
had turned against the sheriff, who had 
himself summoned it into existence. It 
was doubtless with a view to his own safe- 
ty that he selected for his share of the 
search the road back to the county town, 
and with no expectation of the result that 
awaited him there. The imputation of 
flight, and of seeking to elude the respon- 
sibility of his act, which might otherwise 
have attached to this precipitate return, 
was in a measure eliminated by the fact 
that the fugitive had arrived before him, 
and had already surrendered to the au- 
thorities. 

It was a time to which Shattuck could 
never look back without a winecing loath- 
ing for the part he was constrained to 
play, although, in truth, he fared much 
better than he could have hoped. It so 
chanced that the justice of the peace, an 
old, gentle, friendly man, whom in those 
early morning hours he had roused, had 
himself the spirit of an antiquarian; his 
conversation was replete with the an- 
cient and fading traditions of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, and he could well ap- 
preciate the strength of the archzolo- 
gical interest which had led Shattuck to 
open the pygmy grave. It seemed in the 
magistrate’s estimation an ample justi- 
fication for many risks. They were talk- 
ing of these things quietly in the justice’s 
office when the sheriff joined them. To 
his prosaic amaze, instead of details of 
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the operation of the law indigenous io 
the office—points of examining trials an 
subpeenaings of witnesses, of arrest an: 
commitment—he heard legends of the o}, 
Cherokee settlement Chota, the ‘‘ beloy: 

town,” city of refuge, where even tl 
shedder of blood was safe from ven 
geance; of the mysterious Ark befor 
which sacrifices were offered; of Hebrai 
words in their ritual of worship; of th: 
great chieftain Oconostota, and his won 
derful visit to King George in London 
of the bravery of Atta-Culla-Culla; of! 
the Indian sibyl known as the Evening 
Cloud, and the strange fulfilment of he: 
many strange prophecies. 

Thus submitting his motives to no un 
comprehending utilitarian arbitrament 
all the rigors of the misunderstanding 
that Shattuck feared were averted, and 
he doubtless owed the bail to which he 
was admitted to this fortuitous cireum 
stance. That he never came to trial le 
was indebted to a chance as friendly, for 
Millroy, before his death, so far recovered 
as to make a sworn statement which in 
culpated only Cheever and the horse 
thief's gang, thus relieving Yates as well 
as Shattuck of all suspicion of complicity 
in the murder and the robbery. 

The mere passing remembrance that his 
name had ever been mentioned in con 
nection with these crimes was like the 
thrust of a knife in Shattuck’s heart for 
years thereafter, most of all as his enthu 
siasms abated, and the more serious inter 
ests of life were asserted, and his worldly 
consequence increased. Sometimes amidst 
the wreaths of a post-prandial cigar a 
sprite-like face that seemed even in his 
unwilling and disaffected recollection su- 
premely fair was present to him again, 
and left him with a sigh half pleasure, 
half pain. “Further than this his words 
were naught, and easily forgotten. 

Easily forgotten! Every day that 
dawned to Letitia’s expectant faith held 
an hour that would bring him. Never a 
sunset came that was not bright with his 
promise for the morrow. Down any 
curve in the road, as it turned, she might 
look to see him. For did he not say he 
would come? and so surely he would! 
The years of watching wore out her life, 
but not her faith. And she died in the 
belief that her doom fell all too soon, and 
that. he would come to find her gone. 
And she clung futilely to earth for his 
fancied sorrow. 
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Since those days the Little People’s 
burying-ground is doubly deserted. But 
few pass, and they eye it askance. And 
by many a fireside is told the story of the 
heavy doom that fell on all who carried 
their schemes therein and sought to know 
its secrets. But the birds nest in its deep 
shades. Every year the laurel blooms 
anew. And Adelaide, looking with pen- 
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sive eyes upon it from her home, happy 
once more, can still forecast the comino 
of that fair spring when the morning 
stars shall sing together in the verna| 
dawn of a new heaven and a new earth 
and this mortality shall put on immor 
tality. 

Meantime the Little People sleep well 

THE END. 


THE LOIRE. 


BY LOUIS FRECHETTE 


\* a general thing Americans are very 
LA little acquainted with the interior of 
France. Every year they troop in num- 
bers to Paris, and after spending a few 
weeks in the wonderful capital, they pro- 
ceed to Italy, hardly noticing Lyons and 
Marseilles on their way. They visit 
Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice; and re- 
turning through Berlin, Cologne, the 
Rhineland, they reach France again by 
the way of Belgium or Switzerland, and 
invariably take up their quarters once 
more in Paris. 

Paris possesses an irresistible attraction 
for the American. The movement, the 
feverish animation, the torrential activity, 
which so highly characterize the French 
metropolis, and make every visitor on his 
arrival there imagine himself in the rapt- 
ure of a grand public festival, captivate 
him to the utmost degree, and it is often 
with a heavy heart, when the hour of de- 
parture comes, that he tears himself away 
from this life of fascination and enchant- 
ment. 

Paris is the great centre of the world. 
And yet, perhaps precisely on account of 
this universal popularity, Paris is not, at 
least in a relative sense of the word, the 
most interesting pointin France. In fact, 
every one knows Paris more or less. Its 
monuments, its palaces, its theatres, its 
museums, its boulevards, its public squares, 
and even the marvels of its art galleries, 
have been popularized by the engraver 
and the photographer. No French book 
can be opened, from the great classics 
to the cheap novels written for Madame 
Pipelet, that does not describe Paris, past 
and present, in all the details of its unri- 
valled splendor. Every one is acquaint- 
ed with the Bois de Boulogne, Notre 
Dame, La Madeleine, the Invalides, the 
Tuileries; and from having been so often 
and so minutely described, all the rest, 


though it may still interest us, has lost 
the charm of surprise. 

But such is not the case with certain 
portions of the interior, certain nooks of 
what is called La Province. There we 
tread over places just as attractive by 
their historical reminiscences, we meet 
with monuments just as remarkable by 
their architectural merit; and, on the 
other hand, we find there the attraction 
of a nature ten times more picturesque, of 
a people whose costumes, habits, and man- 
ners have a characteristic stamp. In a 
word, we discover there beautiful and in- 
teresting spots which guide-books and idle 
tourists have not yet entirely vulgarized 
Among these none deserves more special 
mention than that part of the Loire coun 
try where stand the three great royal cha- 
teaux of Blois, Chambord, and Amboise. 


I.—BLOIS. 


The ancient capital of this region of 
France, called the Blésois, stands on a 
steep hill overlooking the Loire, which is 
here spanned by a stately stone bridge 


built by Napoleon the Fi.st. It is the na- 
tive place of Louis the Twelfth; of Papin, 
the true discoverer of steam; and of the 
two celebrated historians Augustin and 
Amedée Thierry. There is pointed out a 
small chateau where General Hugo, fa- 
ther of the great poet, took his last quar- 
ters after the imperial campaigns, and 
where he sank to rest. 

We wended our way through narrow, 
winding, and precipitous streets, which 
recalled to my mind the old thoroughfares 
of Quebec, stopping a moment at the church 
of St. Nicholas, the most imposing ecclesi- 
astical edifice in Blois. This temple, which 
dates from the year 1138, and which was 
nearly one hundred years in building, is 
of ahalf Roman and half Gothic architect- 
ure. The apsis, the choir,and the transept 
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CHATEAU DE BLOIS. 


belong to the transition ogive style, while 
the northern nave is entirely Roman. I 
noticed in this church, more than in any 
other medizval cathedral which I visited, 
that the apsis, by a very curious architect- 
ural oddity, inclines a little to the left, to 
recall, as I have been told, the position of 
the Saviour’s body on~the cross. And, 
indeed, this pecv’iarity is there most strik- 
ingly apparent. 

The principal object of our excursion 
was, of course, to see the famous chateau 
which ‘‘ bears on its forehead a stain of 
blood.” 

On our way we gazed at the bronze 
statue of Papin, placed in the centre of a 
great stairway which connects the upper 
and lower portions of the town, and is 
most striking in effect. 

On ascending the incline which leads 
to the old historical monument, I felt the 
need of collecting my thoughts. I fancied 
I was about to see appearing before me 
that procession of royal splendors which 
for so long wandered under those porticos, 
trod those terraces, and breathed within 
those lofty walls. The annals of six cen- 
turies, with their grandeur, their heroism, 


and their crimes, seemed to spread out 
before my memory; and the good Louis, 
twelfth of the name, the chivalrous Fran- 
cis the First, the ignoble Henry the Third, 
the bloodthirsty Charles the Ninth, Claude 
of France, Anne of Brittany, Catherine 
and Mary de Medicis, Joan of Are, Gaston 
of Orleans, the Duke of Guise, the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine, the Chancellor de 1'H6- 
pital, the brave Crillon, the handsome 
Dunois —all those great personalities of 
French history, all those heroes of the an- 
cient chronicles, stood up full of life before 
my imagination, and I could not divest 
myself of an undefined feeling of religious 
terror and respect. 

And I said to myself: It is here, in this 
little chapel to my left, that on the 28th 
of April, 1429, the Archbishop of Reims 
pronounced a benediction on the standard 
which was destined to deliver France in 
the hands of the inspired maid of Dom- 
remi. 

It was here, eight years later, that, un- 
der the auspices of the Duke of Bourbon 
and the Duke of Alengon, was organized 
the conspiracy of La Praguerie, whose 
chief was the future King Louis the Elev- 
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prerogatives of his crown. 

It was here that Charles of Orleans, the 
royal poet, sought compensation in the 
cultivation of letters for the sorrows of 
his long captivity after the battle of Agin- 
court. 

It was there, on this terrace called La 
Perche aux Bretons, that was pronounced 
the famous word of Louis the Twelfth to 
Latrémoille: ‘‘It is not for the King of 
France to avenge the injuries of the Duke 
of Orleans.” 

It was in this pavilion to the right 
that the same Louis the Twelfth, surnamed 
the ‘‘ Father of his People,” signed in 1499 
the celebrated ordinance of Blois which 
settled. so many vexed questions, and put 
an end to so many abuses that had existed 
for centuries. 

It was there also that on the 4th of 
March, 1504, the same king put forth an- 
other ordinance, which prescribed the 
drafting of the customary laws of Paris 
and Orleans, a collection which has ever 
since formed the foundation of French 
codes and jurisprudence. 

It was here that were convoked in 1576 
the celebrated States-General which occu- 
pies so important a place in the social 
history of France, for it was by reason of 
the plaintes and doléances comprised in 
their minutes that the famous Edict of 
Blois was rendered in 1579, an edict whose 
363 articles have done so much to better 
the condition of the popular classes not 
only of the kingdom, but of the world at 
large. 

It was in this wing, called the wing of 
Francis the First, that on the 23d of De- 
cember, 1588—a Friday—Henry, Duke of 
Guise, drawn into a treacherous snare, 
fell by the daggers of Monsery and fifty 
sycophants paid and posted there by King 
Henry himself. 

It was here, in the famous Tour du 
Moulin, that was situated the gloomy 
chamber called La Salle des Oubliettes, 
where the Archbishop of Lyons was im- 
prisoned; and it was on the turn of this 
narrow staircase of stone that the Cardi- 
nal de Guise was murdered, as his brother 
had been the previous day, by the orders 
of the same Henry the Third. 

It was through this casement that the 
Queen Marie de Medicis, retained in cap- 
tivity by her son, Louis the Thirteenth, 
escaped with the assistance of a rope-lad- 
der; and it was in the embrasure of this 
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other window that Louis the Fourteenth 
breathed his first word of love in the ear 
of the fair and sympathetic Louise de la 
Valliére. 

Famous duels, public festivals, cele- 
brated tournaments, royal receptions, 
national assemblies, important edicts, as- 
sassinations, coups d'état, adventures of 
love, a whole world of reminiscences— 
glorious or bloody, terrible or romantic 
—live and palpitate under the massive 
arches of the old chateau; and it is with 
bewilderment and emotion that one bends 
his head as he passes under the low por- 
tals -which*pierce the thick walls, hung 
with sombre tapestries and adorned with 
old symbolic sculptures. 

I have visited nothing in France or 
elsewhere which produced so deep an im- 
pression on my mind. 

Before passing into the hands of the 
kings of France the Chateau of Blois was 
a feudal stronghold, said to have been 
built on the site of an ancient Roman 
camp. Up to the time of Charles of Or- 
leans, who took up his quarters there, it 
was nothing more than a strong fortress, 
crowned with towers, pierced with loop- 
holes, and flanked by numerous turrets, 
which guarded the feudal keep, with its 
formidable array of defence. The en- 
lightened prince, a friend of the arts, im- 
parted to it a new form more in keeping 
with the spirit of the times, which no 
longer saw the necessity of any such for- 
tresses in the centre of the kingdom. The 
luxury of the southern countries gradu- 
ally crept into France, and elegant dwell- 
ings soon took the place of the eagle nests 
built by the old barons of the feudal days. 

At the present time the ancient citadel 
presents the shape of an irregular square, 
composed of irregular buildings of the 
style appertaining to different epochs. 

The principal facade dates from Louis 
the Twelfth. It consists of three rows of 
superposed pilasters, in which stone and 
brick are harmoniously combined. The 
capitals, the balconies, the windows, and 
the chimneys are all inerusted with admi- 
rable carvings. I mean admirable from 
an artistic point of view only, for several 
of them are not precisely conspicuous for 
decency or chastity of form; but it seems 
that—at that period, at least—the anoint- 
ed of the Lord were not so particular. 

The central portal is surmounted by 
an equestrian statue of Louis the Twelfth 
in gilt bronze. The wing of Francis is of 
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CHATEAU DE BLOIS—CENTRAL PORTAL. 


the Renaissance style in its most capri- 


cious and brilliant expression. It opens 
on the interior court, and the pentagonal 
stairway which projects outside its open- 
worked spiral is regarded as one of the 
masterpieces of the architecture of that 
epoch. 

It is by this monumental stairway, all 
in stone admirably chiselled, that we reach 
the Salle des Gardes, which served as a 
counsel-hall on the day when the Duke 
of Guise was assassinated. 

The tourist experiences a shrinking of 
the heart on hearing the cicerone tell him: 
Here is the secret stair by which the forty- 
five assassins ascended. This is the gal- 
lery of the king, the closet of the king, 
the chamber of the king. This is where 
stood the fall stool on which Henry the 
Third, who had taken the communion 
that morning, was kneeling while the 
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7 crime was being commit 
ted. At the door there was 
a curtain, which the king 
raised to ask if all was over 
It was in this passage, be 
tween the back closet and 
the Salle des Gardes, that 
Henri de Guise was first 
struck, and it was near 
this alcove, where stood 
the king’s couch, that he 
fell and expired. 

As the chronicle tells, 
he advanced with out 
stretched arms, fading 
sight, gaping mouth, and 
as if he was already dead. 
Pushed by Loignac, the 
duke fell at the foot of 
the king’s bed, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Mercy, oh, my 
God!” These were his 
last words. 

It is said that the king 
approached near him, 
looked at him a moment 
with terror, and then, as 
the chronicle affirms, gave 
the corpse a kick in the 
face, saying, in a voice 
trembling with emotion: 
‘*My God, how great he 
is! He appears still taller 
dead than when alive.” 

The next day the Car- 
dinal de Guise fell be- 
neath the steel of the same 
assassins. Twelve days 
later Catherine de Medicis, the real 
instigator of all these crimes, that fatal 
queen who had caused so many ills to 
France, died of a mysterious disease, 
which some attributed to poison. She 
had given three kings to France—the 
young Francis the Second, a scrofulous 
prince, who died of a hereditary and re- 
pulsive ailment; Charles the Ninth, the 
sanguinary maniac author of the St. 
Bartholomew, who died crazy ; and finally 
that enervated, cowardly, and hypocrit- 
ical assassin, Henry the Third, who came 
to his end, under the ban of excommuni- 
cation and loaded with crimes, by the 
knife of a fanatical monk. If the odious 
queen had survived a short time longer, 
she would have witnessed the disappear- 
ance of the last of the Valois, and the ac- 
cession to the throne of the first of the 
Bourbons. 
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The events of this shameful epoch have 
been made the subject of the famous 
drama of Alexandre Dumas, Henry the 
Third and his Times (Henri III. et Son 
Temps), represented on the 1st of Febru- 
arv. 1829, and which, with the Hernani 
of Victor Hugo, was the dawn of a new 
intellectual era, the first shout of triumph 
of romanticism in literature, the corner- 
stone of the whole artistic and literary 
edifice of the nineteenth century. A 
quelque chose malheur est bon. 

On the accession of the house of Bour- 
bon, the historical importance of the Cha- 
teau of Blois began todecline. The most 
interesting episode was the captivity and 
escape of Marie de Medicis, whom her 
son. Louis the Thirteenth, had confined 
there in 1617 as an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy of the Marshal d’Ancre, the ambi- 
tious Concini. 

After two years of captivity, she escaped 
on the 7th of February, 1619, by a rope- 
ladder; and the widow of Henry the 
Fourth, the mother of the king of France, 
who had taken refuge successively at 
Brussels, London, and Cologne, died in a 
state of almost absolute abandonment—a 
worthy crowning of a life of intrigues, 
and, according to some, of crime and dis- 
solution. 

In 1635 the chateau became the resi- 
dence of Gaston of Orleans, who seems 
to have left personal memories that were 
of more account than the works which he 
caused to be carried out, as La Fontaine, 
visiting Blois in 1662, writes that such 
princes should be born a little oftener or 
should never die. 

In 1668 Louis the Fourteenth gave a 
féte at the Chateau of Blois on his return 
from Chambord. Pellisson, in the em- 
phatie language of the writers of his time 
when they spoke of the great king, said 
that in this féte there was nothing human 
or ordinary. This was the last visit of 
royalty to the old manor. 

During the Revolution all the royal em- 
blems which adorned the chateau were de- 
stroyed. The bust of Gaston was behead- 
ed, the groups which decorated the facade 
of Mansard overthrown; the statue of 
Louis the Twelfth itself found no mercy 
with the vandals. They would willingly 
have razed the edifice to the ground for 
having afforded shelter to royalty. 

Under Louis Philippe the work of res- 
toration was begun, but when the revolu- 
tion of February broke out there was rea- 
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son to fear for the fate of the royal em- 
blems which shone once more at different 
points of the building; fortunately the 
people, more enlightened than in ‘93, re- 
spected those innocent souvenirs of the 
ancient glories of their country. 

In 1860 the municipal council of Blois, 
to whom Napoleon the First had made 
over the chateau, presented it to the Prince 
Imperial ; ‘‘but,” says Monsieur de la Saus- 
saye, ‘‘as if it were the fate of the ancient 
residence of the Valois to be the theatre 
of the sorrows of history, we see that in 
1870 it is invested once more with the 
majesty of the ancient days, not to receive 
a brilliant court, a national representa- 
tion, but a court of justice and vulgar 
conspirators. After the Guise, the Ir- 
reconcilables; after the Ligue, the Inter- 
national! What poetry and what prose!” 

In the right wing of the chateau, called 
D’Aile de Gaston, there is nothing remark- 
able. - It is constructed in the frigid and 
severe taste of the period. It is a pas- 
tichio of Versailles, less the amplitude and 
the magnificence of the latter. It is there, 
if I remember right, that is found the 
museum, once very rich, but now of com- 
paratively little worth. Its chief value 
consists of old engravings and autographs. 
As to the paintings, I noticed an *‘ Alle- 
gory” of Jean Mosiner, a ‘‘ Toilet of Ve- 
nus” of Lebrun, a ‘‘ Venus” of Boucher, 
a ‘Queen Blanche delivering Prisoners” 
of Fragonard, and some other canvases 
by Dureau, Cicery, and Couder. The rest 
is not worth mentioning here. 

There remained only to visit the chapel, 
where, as I have already said, the Bishop 
of Reims blessed the standard of Joan of 
Are previous to her departure for Orleans. 
This chapel, situated at the extremity of 
the south wing of the chateau, is built in 
the finest ogival style of the first epoch. 
The Revolution carried off the portal and 
two triforiums of the nave, but it is in 
process of restoration. 


I].—CHAMBORD. 


The Chateau of Chambord, whose hun- 
dred turrets can be spied from the terrace 
which crowns the chateau of Blois, is not 
only the most beautiful monument of the 
Renaissance, but is particularly interest- 
ing from the fact that it was the principal 
apanage of the direct heir of the kings 
of France, formally Duke of Bordeaux, 
the late Count of Chambord, ‘‘ Henri V.” 
The palace, with its dependencies, a vil- 
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lage of about three hundred inhabitants, 
and a game preserve enclosed by a wall 
over seven leagues in length, was donated 
to him by public subscription in 1828. 

Chambord rises solitary at a few leagues 
distant from Blois. half hidden by the nu- 
merous and extensive groves that dot tle 
plains of the Sologne. The intervening 
country is not precisely what might be 
called picturesque, but the highways are 
beautiful, and the eye embraces there a 
vast horizon. 

After having penetrated through one 
of the six gates which pierce the dilapi- 
dated stone enclosure of the park, and 
followed for some twenty minutes a long 
avenue of poplars skirting the thin un- 
derwood, I suddenly saw rising before 
me, as by a stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand, in the midst of an immense glade 
of sand and heather, that marvellous and 
gigantic pile of yellow towers and tur- 
rets. I was profoundly moved by the 
majesty of the spectacle. It was fairy- 
like, and the coup d’eil was all the more 
striking from the fact that it was unfore- 
seen. How different from that neo-Gre- 


cian style, that cold architecture of the 
Grand Siécle, as it is called, those inflexi- 
bly regular lines, that conventional sym- 


metry, which are the rule at Versailles, at 
Saint-Cloud,and at Fontainebleau! Here 
it is boldness, elegance, fantasy, in the 
most magical and living sense of these 
words. 

You have before you an imposing 
mass, whose principal portion, the keep, 
is flanked by four enormous towers, and 
rests at the same time on two wings that 
terminate by two immense circular pavil- 
ions with conical roofs surmounted by 
lanterns. The centre of the building is 
crowned by a marvellous open-worked 
campanile, which displays, at three hun- 
dred feet above the soil, a monumental 
fleur-de-lis, and whose arch - butments 
and counter-forts, grouped with admi- 
rable art, spring up in the midst of a pro- 
fusion, a labyrinth, a forest of turrets, 
spires, steeples, pinnacles, belfries, pilas- 
ters, columns, domes, chimneys, and dor- 
mer-windows; and all that carved, chased, 
chiselled, dentated with arabesques, sur- 
ging on all sides with a capricious lux- 
uriance only equalled by the harmony of 
the whole. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more graceful and at the same 
time more really imposing. It is a poem 
in stone. 
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‘A genius of the East,” as Byron says 
‘*seems to have stolen this palace fron 
the land of the sun to hide it in the land 
of mist with the love of a fair prince. 
For Chambord, like so many other mai 
vels of ancient and modern art, owes its 
origin to love and romance. 

This domain belonged originally to tli 
ancient counts of Blois. It was then 
only a little castle, pleasure - house, o1 
shooting-box, which, on the accession of 
Louis the Twelfth, heir of the house of 
Blois, passed to the crown of France. In 
the popular traditions the spot bore an 
evil name. It was said to be haunted by 
mischievous spirits. There, the legend 
tells, resided the famous Black Huntsman, 
with his fantastic outriders and fantastic 
hounds. He was a huge hunter of the 
night, arrayed all in black, and mounted 
on an enormous black steed who travelled 
swifter than the wind. He was always 
followed by a troop of sable dogs barking 
in the gloom, and a multitude of phan 
tom sportsmen wearing the sombre livery 
of darkness. Woe betide the villager 
that crossed his path; he was doomed to 
die within the twelve months. During 
the long nights of autumn, when tlie 
gloom was deepest, so soon as the last 
stroke of midnight had resounded from 
the belfry of the castle, there was heard a 
mighty din of men and horses and dogs 
and horns mingling in the air. Loud 
clamors re-echoed beneath the clouded 
sky, now rumbling like a distant torrent, 
then pealing forth like a clap of thunder. 
‘Tt is the Chasseur Noir!” was the trem- 
bling exclamation on ali hands, and the 
peasants fell upon their knees. 

On returning from his captivity at 
Madrid, in 1526, Francis the First, who 
put no strong faith in the popular super- 
stition, undertook to transform the old 
feudal manor of Chambord into a gor- 
geous palace. 

One evening the gallant king was con- 
versing in one of the deep embrasures 
piercing the walls of the chateau with the 
beautiful Francoise de Foix, Countess of 
Chateaubriant, his favorite. 

‘*Do you see,” said he, ‘‘those old 
moss-grown walls? I will have them 
overthrown, and I will build for you the 
most magnificent palace in Europe.” 

And he kept his word. Alas! love 
is not eternal. The troubadour king, 
who was wont to say that a court with- 
out woman is a year without spring 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST ENGRAVING THE FAMOUS VERSES ON THE WINDOW. 
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CHATEAU DE CHAMBORD—LANTERN OF THE DOUBLE 


STAIRWAY. 


or a spring without roses, was far from 
thinking that a few years later, in a mo- 
ment of philosophical sadness, he would 
be led to engrave with the point of an 
emerald on one of the windows of the 
fairy mansion he was promising the beau- 
tiful Francoise de Foix these two lines 
which have rémained celebrated : 


“ Souvent femme varié 


Bien fol est qui s'y fil.” 


I visited the chamber where these lines 
were written. One of the panes still 
bears the inscription. Is it the original 
one? It is hard to tell, inasmuch as 
Louis the Fourteenth caused, as some ar- 
cheologists pretend, the first to be re- 
moved to please Mlle. de la Valliére, who 
did not relish the poetic sally. 
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Besides the famous distich 
of Francis the First, the Cha 
teau of Chamboré possesses 
several literary souvenirs of 
much greater importance. 
It was there that Queen Mar 
guerite of Navarre, whom 
her royal brother, playing 
on the meaning of her name, 
called the daisy of daisies— 
la Marguerite des Margue- 
rites—wrote that licentious 
work knownas the Heptam- 
eron, which is for the most 
part a collection of scanda- 
lous tales, written generally 
without style or great wit— 
a poor, very poor, imitation 
of Boceaccio’s Decameron. 

It was there also, in pre- 
sence of Louis the Four- 
teenth and all his court, that 
Moliére produced for the first 
time his two celebrated com- 
edies, Monsieur de Pource- 
angnac and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, the former in 
1669, and the latter on the 
14th of October, 1670. We 
are shown the hall where the 
performances took place. It 
is situated on the second flat, 
in the space intervening be- 
tween the grand stairway 
and the facade. The stage 
rested against, the two cen- 
tral windows. The stone- 
work separating them had 
been pierced, as also the side 
walls, for the accommoda- 
tion of the actors. One may admire still 
those narrow passages along which the 
great Moliére so often glided, and through 
which a man of ordinary size has all the 
trouble to squeeze himself. 

It was there also that King Stanislaus 
of Poland, of whom I shall say a word 
later on, wrote his work entitled Incre- 
dulity Combated by Simple Common- 
Sense. 

Finally, it is at Chambord, in the Salle 
des Gardes, as we all know, that Victor 
Hugo places the fourth act of his cele- 
brated drama Marion Delorme. 

But let us return to Francis the First. 
The promise he had made his favorite 
was fulfilled to the letter. Eighteen 
hundred men were set at work, under the 
ablest architect of France and Italy, and 
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within twelve years, in the midst of bar- 
ren plains, woods, moors, and swamps, on 
the banks of a miry stream, rose, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the 
world, the most sumptuous edifice of the 
Renaissance. 

It is not known exactly in what year 
the works were terminated; but what 
leads me to think this period of twelve 
years quite accurate, is that in my de- 
sire to see everything, I dis- 
covered on one of the light 
ornaments on the upper part 
of the campanile the date of 
1535 engraved in figures an 
inch and a half long. The 
cicerone declared that he had 
not known of this inscrip- 
tion before, and thus my curi- 
osity had unconsciously re- 
solved a point of history or 
archeology. 

We have seen what were the 
beginnings of the Chateau of 
Chambord; we know what it is 
to-day; let us inquire what be- 
came of it during the interval. 
One of the most brilliant pages 
of its annals is that which re- 
counts the visit of Charles the 
Fifth to that royal residence 
in 1539. 

It will be remembered that 
the Emperor of Germany had 
requested Francis the First’s 
permission to traverse France 
on his way to Ghent, where his 
subjects had just broken out 
into revolt. Francis the First, 
although he had been very bad- 
ly treated by the wily emperor 
during his two years’ captivi- 
ty, resolved to take a noble re- 
venge, and granted the request. 
The whole court were anxious 
not to lose the opportunity of 
obtaining even by force a rey- 
ocation of the treaty of Madrid, 
which the King of France had 
signed under the severest com- 
pulsion. 

Triboulet, the court fool, himself took 
the liberty of giving a practical les- 
son to the chivalrous monarch. The 
dwarf had tablets which he called Le 
Journal des Fous (The Fool’s Journal), 
on which he entered the names of those 
whom he considered more foolish than 
himself. On hearing that Charles the 


Fifth had set foot on French territory, 
he drew out his tablets and began to 
write. 

‘** What are you doing there ?” demand- 
ed the king. 

‘Sire, I am inseribing his Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany as the biggest fool 
in the world.” 

‘‘And what will you do if I let him 
pass ?”’ 
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** Sire, I should rub out his name, and 
put yours down in its place.” 

We are not told whether Triboulet 
kept his word; but not only did Charles 
the Fifth pass freely through the states of 
Francis the First, but the king, who took 
his knighthood at the hands of Bayard, 
received him with such magnificence as 
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to make his Imperial Majesty declare that 
if he were God the Father and had two 
sons, he would make one God and the oth- 
er king of France. 

After Francis the First, Henry the Sec- 
ond became the ownerof Chambord. He 
embellished it by the introduction of va- 
rious improvements; among them the 
staircase of the western tower, which is 
one of the curiosities of the building. In 
all that part of the chateau his cipher 
and that of Diane de Poitiers, his favor- 
ite, is discerned, consisting of an H sur- 
mounted by a crown and a crescent, in- 
laced and mingled with all the ornaments 
carved in the stone and wood work of old 
ouk. 

In 1626 Louis the Thirteenth made 
Chambord over to his brother Gaston of 
Orleans, but after the death of the latter, 
in 1660, the castle reverted to the crown. 

For eight years, from 1725 to 1733, it 
was the residence of King Stanislaus of 
Poland, father-in-law of Louis the Fif- 





CHATEAU DE CHAMBORD—GRAND STAIRWAY AND SALLE DES GARDES. 


teenth, who left imperishable souvenirs 
among the people of the country. In 
the dining-hall, among other canvases 
more or less precious, is seen an admira- 
ble portrait of his daughter, Marie Leck- 
zinska, by Vanloo. It was this prince 
who had the unfortunate idea, no one 
knows for what purpose, of filling the 
ditches around the chateau, and of de- 
stroying the rich stone balustrade which 
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wound about it. In 1745 Louis the Fi! 
teenth gave the Chateau of Chambord 
to the hero of Fontenoy, the brilliant 
Maurice of Saxe, natural son of Augus 
tus, the second king of Poland, and an 
eestor of Aurore Dupin, known in thx 
world of letters by the illustrious name 
of George Sand. It is the same Maurice 
of Saxe whom Scribe and Legouvé have 
introduced in their famous play Adrienn¢ 
Lecouvreur. 

After five years of the most luxurious, 
not to say dissipated, existence, the great 
commander died at Chambord, carried off 
by a putrid fever according to some, killed 
in a duel by the Prince of Condé accord 
ing to others—at all events, the victim of 
a life of adventures and debauchery. The 
visitor is shown the marble table upon 
which his body was laid out during forty 
days in the chapel of the palace, sur- 
rounded by sixteen Austrian standards 
captured at Landtfelt and Raucoux. 

On the death of Maurice of Saxe, Cham- 
bord reverted once 
more to the crown 
of France. In 
1809 Napoleon 
made a present of 
it to General Ber- 
thier, erecting it 
into a principality 
under the name of 
Wagram. Final- 
ly,as already said, 
the magnificent do- 
main was bought 
of the Princess of 
Wagram, as a gift 
by the nation to 
the heir of the 
Bourbons. 

The entry to the 
chateau is by the 
southern front, af- 
ter crossing a vast 
court-yard formed 
by long buildings 
of an _ ordinary 
height, a part of which is occupied by the 
warden and the guardians. 

The whole of the ground-floor of the 
dungeon is taken up by the vast Salle des 
Gardes, in the centre of which rises in 
double spirals the monumental staircase, 
which is perhaps the greatest marvel in 
all the building. This staircase, open- 
worked throughout, consists of two inter- 
twined flights, unrolling alternately the 
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one above the other in screw shape around 
a central pillar in such a way as never to 
meet, although encircled together, until 
they reach the belvedere which forms the 


pinnacle of the whole building. 

The pillar around which these two spi- 
rals turn is also open- worked, and per- 
forated throughout its whole length by a 
tube about an inch and a half in diam- 
eter; and the whole thing is so perfect- 
ly constructed, the perpendicular line is 
so well kept, that when from the top of 
the terrace a bullet or a pebble is dropped 
into this long and narrow channel, the 
bullet or pebble reaches the ground after 
having traversed a space of over two hun- 
dred feet without touching the sides. 

‘The ingenious disposition of this stair 
case,”’ says the well-known architect Blon- 
del, ‘‘deserves the highest praise. One 
cannot admire too much the lightness of 
its arrangement, the boldness of its execu- 
tion, and the delicacy of its ornaments—a 
perfection which astonishes and bewilders 
one to conceive how so picturesque a de- 
sign could be imagined, and how it could 
have been carried out.” 

The poet Alfred de Vogny has said, 
‘This seems to be a fugitive thought, a 
brilliant idea, which all at once took a 
durable shape, a dream made real and 
substantial.” 

After the central stairway, the most 


striking objects in the interior of the 
palace are the sculptured ornaments, va- 
ried ad infinitum, and worked with such 
a delicacy of form that one can scarcely 
fancy they have been executed in so short 
atime. The salamander, which Francis 
the First had chosen for emblem, is seen 
everywhere, in every position or shape, 
and every niche, every framing, every 
chimney-piece, seems to have cost years 
of labor. 

‘*This phenomenon cannot be explain- 
ed,” says a historian, ‘‘otherwise than by 
calling to mind the wonderful facility of 
execution of Jean Goujon, Germain Pi- 
lon, Jean Cousin, and Pierre Bontems, to 
whom these works were confided, or by 
supposing that these able sculptors had 
particular methods, of which the secret 
has not come down to us.” 

I saw but two furnished rooms in the 
whole chateau —the dining-hall, turned 
into a kind of museum, and a sleeping 
chamber, in which there is a monumental 
bedstead in violet ebony, offered to the 
Comte de Chambord by some sympathiz- 
ing ladies of Lyons. 

There are four hundred and forty-four 
rooms with fireplaces in the building; 
thirteen grand and over two hundred 
lesser stairways, winding in every direc- 
tion through the thickness of the walls, 
and forming a dzdalous which could 
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have admirably served all the romantic 
adventures of the world, even though 
the kings of France had chosen to intro- 
duce therein an element of mystery not at 
all required by the social habits of that 
time. 

Ill.—AMBOISE. 

The next day we were borne by rail to 
Amboise. 

The superb mansion of the ancient 
barons of Amboise is situated six leagues 
from Tours, on the summit of a rock com- 
manding the Loire, and where can be de- 
scried the most admirable horizons it is 
possible to imagine. 

From the tops of the two immense 
towers strengthening the flanks of the 
main building the eye takes in the slopes 
of Limeray, Pocay, Nazelles, and Noizay, 
all covered with clumps of verdure and 
charming villas—in a word, the whole of 
the most flourishing and fertile part of 
Touraine, which has long been called the 
garden of France. 

The foundation of Amboise is ascribed 
to Julius Cesar, but according to an old 
tradition the origin of this curious monu- 
ment might be traced as far back as the 
days of the ancient Druids. However 
this may be, the Romans had a fortified 
camp here, the remains of which are easi- 
ly distinguished, especially two of those 
vast subterranean vaults of peculiar con- 
struction which are to be found in certain 
parts of France, and which are known as 
the granaries of Cesar. 

During several centuries the castle was 
the property of the illustrious house of 
Amboise. It was confiscated by Charles 
the Seventh in consequence of the con- 
spiracy of Louis of Amboise against 
George de Latrémouille, the king’s favor- 
ite, and from that epoch it has always re- 
mained in the hands of the crown. 

It was therefore under Charles the Sev- 
enth that the chateau became the scene of 
a brilliant series of royal festivals and his- 
torical deeds. The fortress which had 
seen Ceesar, Clovis, the counts of Anjou, 
the lords of Amboise, was transformed 
into a sumptuous palace to receive the 
new masters of ancient Gaul, from Louis 
the Eleventh to Francis the First, from 
Anne of Brittany to the fair and ill- 
starred Mary Stuart, whose poetic and 
legendary memory survives beyond all 
others in the shadow of these venerable 
walls. 

As I paced the terrace which bears her 


name, I fancied I saw that young an 
beautiful princess, a widow at seventeen 
to whom the future reserved so fatal 
destiny, bending over the balustrade o: 
the eve of her departure for Scotland, and 
repeating over and over, with eyes fixe: 
upon the landscape which I myself was 
contemplating: 


“ Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 
O ma patric 
La plus chérie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance. 
Adieu, France! adieu, mes beaux jours ! 
La nef qui déjoint mes amours 
N’a cy de moi que la moitié ; 
Une part te reste, elle est tienne ; 
Je la fie d ton amilié 
Pour “que de Vautre il te souvienne !” 


The above verses, written by Mary her 
self on the day of her departure from Am 
boise, have been translated into English 
as follows: 


“ Farewell to thee, thou pleasant shore, 
The loved, the cherished home to me 
Of infant joy, a dream that’s o’er. 
Farewell, dear France! farewell to thee! 


“The sail that wafts me bears away 
From thee but half my soul alone; 
Its fellow-half will fondly stay, 
And back to thee has faithful flown. 


“T trust it to thy gentle care; 
For all that here remains with me 
Lives but to think of all that’s there, 
To love and to remember thee !” 


Louis the Eleventh, who usually re- 
sided at Plessis-les-Tours, made frequent 


visits to Amboise. It was be who built 
the church of the chateau under the 
dedication of St. Michael, where later, on 
the 1st of August, 1469, he founded the 
royal order of knighthood which bears 
the same name. 

It was at Amboise that the suspicious 
monarch, who, following the example of 
the tyrant of Syracuse, had established in 
the walls and ceilings a vast combination 
of acoustic tubes, discovered the treason 
of his minister Cardinal Ballue, who had 
sold state secrets to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Charles the Bold. 

It was a stupendous punishment to 
which he was condemned. The minister 
spent eleven years confined in an iron 
cage—a species of torture employed more 
than once by the terrible persecutor of 
the nobility. Those horrible cages, too 
low to allow of the prisoner standing 
upright, and too narrow to admit of his 
lying down, were said to have been in- 
vented by the cardinal himself to serve 
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the vengeance of 
his master; but 
there is no doubt 
now that these en- 
gines of torture 
were used in Asia 
at the beginning 
of the same cen- 
tury, for the sav 
ave Mogul con 
queror Tamerlane 
had applied them 
to the Sultan 
of Constantinople, 
Bajazet the First, 
made prisoner by 
him at the battle 
of Ancyra in 1401. 

Amboise was a 
royal residence, but 
also might have 
been called a pris- 
on. Queen Char- 
lotte of Savoie, as 
well as the Dau- 
phin, were not al- 
lowed to leave it. 

The visitor is 
shown the cham- 
ber where the un- 
fortunate queen 
died only a few 
months after the 
decease of her hus- 
band. It was there 
that Charles the 
Kighth first saw 
the light, and to 
him are due the 
most remarkable 
works that Am- 
boise offers to pub 
licadmiration. Un- 
fortunately a fatal 
accident interrupt- 
ed these improve- 
ments. One day, 
as the young king 
was conducting the queen to the tennis 
court, which could be reached from the 
interior of the palace only by going 
through a low and dark gallery, he struck 
his head with violence against the key- 
stone of a portal, and died from the effect 
of the injury on the 7th of April, 1498, at 
the age of twenty-eight. 

Queen Anne of Brittany, his widow, who 
afterward married his successor, appeared 
at first to be inconsolable—as is custom- 
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MARY STUART AT AMBOISE 


ary with queens alone, of course! It was 
she who first conceived the idea of wear- 
ing black in symbol of mourning instead 
of white, as it had previously been the 
fashion with the widows of French kings. 

After having pointed out. the fatal 
stone which caused the death of this 
young man, who might have become one 
of the best sovereigns of his country, the 
cicerone never fails to introduce the vis- 


itor into an apartment which was the 
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scene of another very dramatic incident; 
not followed, however, by the same pain- 
ful consequences. 

Francis the First was passionately fond 
of the chase. On the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Duc de Lorraine to Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier he ordered an 
enormous boar, which the huntsmen had 
taken alive, to be brought into one of the 
interior courts of the castle. The animal 
was to be goaded, pursued, and despatched 
for the amusement of the ladies. Infuri- 
ated by the cries and the attacks of the 
whippers-in, the boar, with eye inflamed 
and bristles erect, made a sudden charge 
on the door of a stairway, burst it open 
with one stroke of his snout, and ascend- 
ed the steps. The wild beast was on the 
point of penetrating into the apartment, 
the entrance of which was closed only by 
a velvet curtain, when the king, rushing 
out of the hall where the frightened ladies 
were pressing around the queen, and push- 
ing away the officers who attempted to 
bar his passage, made for the furious 
monster, avoided its first onset, and with 
the vigor and skill of a professional ath- 
lete, he buried his sword in its body, and 
the brute fell dying on the floor. 

There is on exhibition at the Chateau 
of Amboise a pair of colossal horns, said 
to have been those of a stag killed by the 
mighty St. Hubert, patron of huntsmen. 
These horns are of such extraordinary 
size that they have always been a puzzle 
to naturalists. No traces can be seen 
which may lead us to believe that this 
trophy is artificial, and yet no one can 
admit that an animal of such dimensions 
could ever have existed. Some people 
pretend that the problem has been solved 
in favor of the former hypothesis, but still 
no vestige of handiwork is visible, and the 
question remains in abeyance. 

On the death of Francis the First, the 
pleasant sounds of festival and revelry 
were soon succeeded by cries of alarm. 
Francis the Second and Mary Stuart ar- 
rived at Amboise to take refuge from the 
intrigues of parties. The plot known in 
history as the conspiracy of Amboise 
broke out in 1560. 

This plot, hatched against the power of 
the Guises, was averted,as is well known. 
The conspirators were attacked, surround- 
ed, massacred. Even those who surren- 
dered did not escape. They were hanged 
to the battlements of the castle, with the 
body of their leader, killed by an arrow 





from a cross-bow. Over four hundred of 
the conspirators perished. 

Dating from this epoch, the Chateau of 
Amboise was abandoned as a royal resi 
dence. It became a state prison,in which 
were successively confined the princes 
whose lives were spared at the Congress 
of Blois; the Superintendent La Vienville ; 
Cesar, Duke of Vendéme, and his brother 
Alexander, Grand Prior of France—both 
natural sons of Henry the Fourth; Fou 
quet, Lauzun, and hundreds of suspects 
under the Reign of Terror; and, in later 
times, the famous Ameer Abd-el-Kader, 
to whom Napoleon the Third restored his 
liberty on mounting the throne in 1852. 

It is difficult to describe this colossal 
monument, which has been the silent wit- 
ness of so many important events, and 
will brave time and the ravages of men 
for many a century to come—this mass 
of dungeons and towers, of walls and 
ditches, of vaults and counter-forts, of 
roofs and lofts, these battlemented ter- 
races, these baleonied watch-towers, these 
machicolated casements, these arcades, 
porticos, colonnades, endless corridors, 
subterranean galleries, blackholes, oubli- 
ettes—all heaped together, as it were, and 
thrown péle-méle, but in harmonious dis- 
order, presenting a most striking and 
magnificent ensemble. These things can- 
not be described; they must be seen. 


Chambord is more elegant, more state- 
ly, more homogeneous, as a whole. It is 
the execution of a preconceived idea and 
plan. Blois, owing to periodical demoli- 
tions and the effect of relatively recent 
additions, has taxen on a pacific aspect; it 
has been almost modernized. This is not 
the case with Amboise, which, in spite of 
the embellishments of successive centu- 
ries, has preserved its warrior look, its 
powerful and martial mien, its stamp 
of ancient feudalism. We still catch 
glimpses of the coat of mail under the 
velvet doublet. 

In a word, Chambord is more impressive 
by the marvellous beauty of its architect- 
ure; Blois, by the grandeur of its histori- 
cal associations; Amboise, by its site and 
the picturesqueness of its general effect. 

Chambord is more handsome, Blois more 
interesting, Amboise more remarkable by 
its originality. 

The three are among the most salient 
monuments of Europe, deserving to be 
better known to the world at large. 
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LONDON—AFTER 


BY 


rIVHE only authorities for the events 
| which took place in Britain during 
the fifth and sixth centuries are Gildas 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. There 
are other writers—Ethel werd, for instance, 
vho copied the Chronicle, and adds no- 
thing; Nennius, whose work, edited by 
one Mark the Hermit, in the tenth centu- 
was found in the Vatican. The first 
dition was published in London in the 
vear 1819, in the original Latin, by the 
Rey. William Gunn. Nennius gives a 
brief account of King Arthur and his ex- 
ploits, but he affords little or no informa- 
tion that is of use to us. The work of 
Richard of Cirencester is extremely valu- 
able on account of its topography; it is 
also interesting as the work of the first 
English antiquary. But he belonged to 

» fourteenth century, and has added no- 
thing to the history, of wrich he knew 
no more than we ourselves van discover. 
(he book named after Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth is not worth a moment’s serious 
In Bede’s Ecclesiastical 


ry 


consideration. 


History passages may be found which 


throw side lights on this period, but they 
are few. 

St. Gildas, called Badonicus, is supposed 
to have been born about the year 520, in 
Wales. He wrote about the year 560, 
and is therefore contemporary with the 
events of which he speaks. His book 
contains a vast quantity of rhetoric to a 
very small amount of history. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he was called by his ad- 
miring fellow-monks, in his lifetime, Sa- 
piens—the Sage or Sapient. Perhaps in 
order to live up to this designation, he was 
fain to regard himself with so much re- 
spect as to assume the garb and language 
of a prophet, and, with what he thought 
prophetic force, which we now perceive to 
be ecclesiastical inflation and exaggera- 
tion, he proceeded to admonish princes 
and people of their sins. Every age, to 
the ecclesiastical prophet, as to the secu- 
lar satirist, is an age of unbounded prof- 
ligacy; of vice such as the world has nev- 
er before witnessed; of luxury advanced 
to heights hitherto untrodden ; of license, 
wantonness, riot unbridled and unparal- 
leled, insomuch that Jerusalem, even un- 
der the soft influences of Ahola and Aho- 
libah, was righteous and pure in compar- 
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ison. No doubt Gildas lived in a most 
trying and disappointing time. Things 
went wrong, and things went from bad to 
worse. His own people were defeated and 
driven continually westward; they could 
not even hold together and fight side by 
side against the common enemy; religion 
was forgotten in the fierce struggles for 
life, and in the fiercer civil dissensions; 
Saxon, Angle, or Jute, all were alike in 
that none had any reverence for priest 
or for Church; the worst passions were 
aroused. Yet one cannot but think that 
a lower note might have been struck with 
greater advantage; and now that it is im. 
possible to learn how far the prophet’s ad- 
monitions brought repentance tothe kings, 
one regrets that a simple statement of the 
events in chronological order as they oc- 
curred was not thought necessary to com- 
plete a historical work. Would you hear 
how the Sapient addresses kings? Lis 
ten! He is admonishing for his good 
the King of North Wales, Cuneglass by 
name: 

‘*Thou too, Cuneglass, why art thou 
fallen into the filth of thy former naugh- 
tiness? Yea, since the first spring of thy 
tender youth, thou bear, thou rider and 
ruler of many,and guider of the chariot 
which is the receptacle of the bear, thou 
contemner of God, and vilifier of his or- 
der! Thou tawny butcher! Why, be- 
sides thine other innumerable backslid- 
ings, having thrown out of doors thy wife, 
dost thou, against the apostle’s express 
prohibition, esteem her detestable sister, 
who had vowed unto God everlasting 
continency, as the very flower of the ce- 
lestial nymphs ?” 

In similar gentle strains he approaches 
the sins of other kings. 

This kind of language sometimes leads 
to contradictions. Thus in one sentence 
the Sapient speaks of his countrymen as 
wholly ignorant of the art of war, and 
in another he tells how the flower of the 

sritish youth went off to fight for Maxi- 
mus. 

As regards the alleged luxury of the 
time, the monk wrote from a dismal cell, 
very likely wattled, draughty, and cold; 
his food was poor and scanty ; his bed was 
hard; life to him was mere endurance. 
The roasted meats, the soft pillows and 
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cushions, the heated rooms, of the better 
sort, seemed wicked luxury, especially 
when he thought of the conquering Saxon 
and his ruined country. Of course in every 
age the wealthy will surround themselves 
with whatever comforts can be procured. 
We are in these days, for instance, ad- 
vanced to an inconceivable height of lux- 
ury. One would like to invite the luxuri- 
ous Cuneglass to spend a day or two with 
a young man of the present day. Those 
who were neither rich nor free lived hard- 
ly, as they do to this day; those who were 
young and strong, even though they were 
not perhaps trained to the use of arms, 
easily learned how to use them, and when 
it came to victory or death, they soon re- 
covered the old British spirit. This is not 
the place, otherwise it would be interest- 
ing to show what a long and gallant stand 
was made by these people, whom it is cus- 
tomary to call cowardly and luxurious— 
these ancestors of the gallant Welsh. It 
is manifest that a period of two hundred 
years and more of peace almost profound, 
their frontiers and their coasts guarded 
for them by the legions of Rome, must 
have lowered the British spirit. But they 
quickly recovered. The Arthurian epic, 
it is certain, has some foundation in fact, 
and perhaps poor King Cuneglass him- 
self, the bear and butcher, wielded a val- 
iant sword. 

The Britons were, it is quite certain, 
prone to internal dissensions, which great- 
ly assisted their defeat and conquest. But 
they had one bond of union. Their ene- 
mies were pagan; they were Christian. 
Gildas addresses a nation of Christians, 
not a Church planted among idolaters. 
Christian symbols and emblems are found 
everywhere on the site of Roman towns, 
not, it is true, in large quantities, but 
they are found; while, though pagan 
altars have been found, and pagan 
emblems and statuettes of gods, there 
are no ruins anywhere in Britain, ex- 
cept at Bath, of Roman temples. Their 
faith, like the Cathelicism of the Irish, 
was their national symbol. It separated 
them broadly from their enemies; it gave 
them contempt for barbarians. The faith 
therefore flourished with great strength 
and vigor. The popular Christianity was, 
doubtless, a very mixed kind of creed. As 
in southern Italy among the peasants 
there linger to this day traditions, cus- 
toms, and superstitions of paganism which 
the people call the old faith, so in Britain 





there lingered among the people cereijo 
nies and beliefs which the Church vain 

tried to suppress, or craftily changed into 
Christian observances. Such things ]in 
ger still in Wales, though the travelle, 
observes them not. Iu the same way, the 
folk-lore of our own towns and our ow; 
villages is still largely composed of the by 
liefs and superstitions inherited from ou 
old English—not British—ancestors. | 
times of religious revolution the commo 
folk change the name of their god, but 
not his nature or his attributes. Apollo 
becomes the Christ, but in the minds of 
the Italian peasants he remains the old 
Apollo. The great sun-god, worshipped 
under so many names and with so many 

attributes, remains in the hearts of rustics 
long, long centuries after mass has been 
said and the host has been elevated. Nay, 
it has even been said that the mass itself 
is an adaptation of pagan ritual to Chris 

tian worship. But the people, whatever 
their old beliefs, called themselves Cliris 

tian, and that one fact enabled them to 
forget their jealousies and quarrels in 
times of emergency, and sometimes to act 
together. They were Christian; their en 

emies were pagan. It is significant tliat 
in one passage Gildas—who is quoted b) 
Bede—reproaches them for not converting 
their conquerors, among whom they lived 

This proves, if the fact wanted proof, (1 

that the Britons were not exterminated 
by their conquerors; (2) that they were 
allowed to continue unmolested in their 
own religion; and (3) that they kept it to 
themselves as a possession of their own 
nation, and a consolation in disaster, and 
a mark of superiority and dignity. 

One thing is quite clear, that when 
the Roman legions finally withdrew, the 
Britons were left thoroughly awakened 
to the fact that if they could not fight 
they must perish. They understood once 
more the great law of humanity in all 
ages, that those who would enjoy in peac: 
must be prepared to fight in war. The) 
fought, therefore, valiantly; yet not so 
valiantly as the stronger race which 
came to drive them out. 

In particular, however, we have to dea! 
with the fate of Augusta. Let us first 
endeavor to lay down the facts. They 
are to be drawn from two sources: tlie 
first from the meagre notes of the histori- 
ans: the second from topographical and 
geographical considerations. The latter 
have never yet been fully presented, and 
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I believe that the conclusion to be drawn 
by comparing the double set of facts will 
be accepted as irresistible. 

The following are the facts related by 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: 


\.D. 443.—This year the Britons sent over 

to Rome, and begged for help against 

t Picts; but they had none, because they 

vere themselves warring against Attila, King 

f the Huns. And then they sent to the 

\ngles, and entreated the like of the Ethelings 
of the Angles. 

\.D. 449.—Hengist and Horsa, invited by 
Vortigern, King of the Britons, landed in Brit- 

1 on the shore called Wippidsfleet (Ebbs- 
fleet ?), at first in aid of the Britons, but after- 

ard they fought against them. King Vor- 

gern gave them land in the southeast of this 
country on condition that they should fight 
against the Picts. Then they fought against 
the Piets, and had the victory wheresoever 
hey came. Then they sent to the Angles, 
esired a larger force to be sent, and caused 

em to be told the worthlessness of the Brit- 

s and the excellence of the land. Then 

soon sent thither a larger force in 
iid of the others. At that time came men 
from three tribes in Germany—from the Old 
Saxons, from the Angles, and from the Jutes. 
From the Jutes came the Kentish men and the 
Wightwarians, that is, the tribe which now 
ls in Wight, and that race among the 
West Saxons which is still called the race of 
From the Old Saxons came the men of 
From Anglia, 
iich has ever since remained waste, betwixt 
Jutes and Saxens,came the men of East 
Anglia, Middle Anglia, Mercia, and all Nor- 
imbria. 

A.D. 455.—This year Hengist and Horsa 
fought against King Vortigern at the place 
called Agelsthrep (Aylesford), and his brother 
Horsa was slain, and after that Hengist ob- 

ied the kingdom, and &ése, his son. 

A.D. 456.—This year Hengist and se slew 
four troops of Britons with the edge of the 
sword in the place which is named Crecgan- 
ford (Crayford). 

A.D. 457.—This year Hengist and Asc his 
son fought against the Britons at a place call- 
ed Creeganford, and there slew 4000 men. And 
the Britons then forsook Kent, and in great 
terror fled to London 

A.D. 465.—This year Hengist and Asc fought 
igainst the Welsh near Wippidsfleet, and there 
slew twelve Welsh ealdermen, and one of their 
own thanes was slain there, whose name was 
Wippid. 

A.D.473,—This year Hengist and Esc fought 
against the Welsh, and took spoils innumera- 
ble; and the Welsh fled from the Angles like 
hire. 

A.D. 477.—This year 4lla and his three sons, 
Cymen and Wlemecing and Cissa, came to the 
land of Britain with their ships at a place 


Jutes. 


Essex and Sussex and Wessex. 
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called Cymenes-ora, and there slew many Welsh, 
and some they drove in flight into the wood 
that is named Andreds-lea. (Probably the 
landing was on the coast of Sussex.) 

A.D. 485.—This year lla fought against the 
Welsh near the bank of Mearcrwedsburn. 

A.D. 491.--This year Alla and Cissa be- 
sieged Andredscester (Pevensey), and slew all 
that dwelt therein, so that not a single Briton 
was left. 

A.D. 495. —This year two ealdermen came to 
Britain, Cerdic and Cynric his son, with five 
ships, at the place which is called Cerdies- 
ore (probably Calshot Castle, on Southampton 
Water), and Stuf and Whitgar fotght against 
the Britons and put them to flight. 

A.D. 519.—-This year Cerdic and Cynric ob- 
tained the kingdom of the West Saxons; and 
the same year they fought against the Britons 
where it is now named Cerdics-ford (Charford 
on the Avon, near Fordingbridge), and from 
that time forth the royal offspring of the West 
Saxons. 

A.D. 527.—This year Cerdic and Cynrie 
fought against the Britons at the place called 
Cerdics-lea 

“A.D. 530.-—-This year Cerdic and Cynrie con- 
quered the Island of Wight, and slew many 
men at Whit-garas-byrg (Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight). 

A.D. 547.—This year Ida began to reign, 
from whom came the royal race of Northum- 
berland. 


The conquest of England was now vir- 
tually completed. There was fighting at 
Old Sarum in 552; at Banbury in 556; at 
Bedford, at Aylesbury, and at Benson, in 
the year 571. One would judge this to be 
the last sortie made by the Welsh who had 
been driven into the fens. In the year 577 
three important places in the west were 
taken—Gloucester, Bath, and Cirencester. 
In 584 there was fighting at Fethan-lea 
(Frethern ?), when the victor took many 
towns and spoils innumerable; ‘‘and 
wrathful he thence returned to his own.” 
As late as 596 we hear that the King of the 
West Saxons fought and contended in- 
cessantly against either the Angles (his 
own cousins), or the Welsh, or the Picts, 
or the Scots; and in 607 was fought the 
great battle of Chester, in which ‘‘ num- 
berless”” Welsh were slain, including two 
hundred priests who had come to pray for 
victory. 

It is therefore evident that the con- 
quest of the country took a long time to 
effect—not less, indeed, than two hundred 
years. First, Kent, with Surrey, fell; 
next, Sussex-—both before the end of the 
fifth century. Early in the sixth century 
the West Saxons conquered the country 
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covered by Hampshire, a part of Surrey 
and Dorsetshire; next, Essex fell; and 
there was stubborn fighting for many 
years in the country beyond the great 
Middlesex Forest. The conquest of the 
North concerns us little, save that it 
drew off some of those who were fighting 
in what afterward became the kingdom 
of Mercia. I desire to note here only the 
surroundings oi London,and to mark how 
by successive steps of the invaders’ march 
it was gradually cut off, bit by bit, from 
the surrounding country. When Kent 
fell, the bridge gate was closed, and the 
roads south, southwest, and southeast 
were blocked; at the fall of Essex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, the eastern gate was 
closed. When Wessex was an establish- 
ed kingdom, the river highway was closed ; 
there remained only the western gate,and 
that, during the whole of the sixth cen- 
tury, led out into a country perpetually 
desolated and destroyed by war, so that 
by the middle of the sixth century no 
communication whatever was possible 
between London and the rest of the coun- 
try, unless the people made a sortie and 
cut their way through the enemy. 

Observe, however, that no mention 
whatever is made of the capture of London 
in the Chronicle. Other and less impor- 
tant towns are mentioned. Anderida or 
Pevensey, Aquz Solis or Bath, Gloucester, 
Chester, and many others; but of London 
there is no mention. Consider. London, 
though not much greater than other cit- 
ies in the country—York, Verulam, Lin- 
coln, Colchester, for instance—was un- 
doubtedly the chief port of the country. 
We need not bring modern ideas to bear 
when we read of the vast trade, the im- 
mense concourse of merchants, and so 
forth. Roman London was not modern 
Liverpool. Its bulk of trade was quite 
insignificant compared with that of the 
present. When we begin to understand 
medizeval trade this will become appar- 
ent. Still, a vigorous and flourishing 
place, and the chief port of the country. 
Why, therefore, does the Chronicle abso- 
lutely pass over so great an event as the 
taking of London ? 

Such is the evidence of history. Let 
us consider next the evidence of topogra- 
phy. We shall understand what hap- 
pened in London when we realize the 
exceptional position of London and the 
dangers to which the city in time of civil 
war was necessarily exposed. 
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Let us go back to the beginning of «|| 
things—to the lay of the land in whic}, 
London was planted. The reader, if |), 
will consult that very admirable book 
Loftie’s History of London, will find 
most instructive map. It shows the t¢ 
rain before the city was built at all. T 
river Thames, between Mortlake on t 
west and Blackwall on the east, pursu 
a serpentine way, in the midst of marslies 
stretching north and south. There we 
marshes all the way. At spring tides 
and at all tides a little above the common 
these marshes were under water; the 
were always swampy and covered with 
ponds; half a dozen tributary brooks 
flowed into them and were lost in them 
They varied greatly in breadth, being gen 
erally much broader on the south side 
than on the north. On this side the 
higher land rose up suddenly in a cliff or 
steep hill from twenty to five-and-thirty 
feet in height. This cliff, followed from 
the east, approached the river, touched it 
at one point and then receded again as it 
went westward. This point, where the 
cliff overhung the river, was the only 
place where the city could have been 
founded. 

1 call it a point, but it consisted of two 
hillocks, each about thirty-five feet high, 
standing on either side the little stream 
of Walbrook, where it flows into the 
Thames. On one of these hills, probably 
that on the west, was a small fortress of 
the Britons, constructed after the well 
known fashion of hill forts, numberless 
examples of which remain scattered about 
the country. On the other hillock tlie 
Roman city was first commenced. 

Here was the beginning of thecity ; here 

yas instituted very early a ferry over tlie 
river. On the eastern hill the Romans 
built their forum and basilica, with the 
offices and official houses and quarters 
When foreign trade began to increase, the 
merchants were obliged to spread them 
selves along the bank; they built quays 
and river walls to keep out the water, and 
the city extended laterally to east and 
west, just as far as was convenient for the 
purposes of trade; that is, not farther than 
Fleet River on the west, and the present 
site of the Tower on the east. It then 
began to spread northward, but slowly, 
because a mile of river-front can accommo 
date a great working population. When 
the city wall was built, about the year 
360, the town had already run out in villas 
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and gardens as far as that wall. Outside 
the wall there was nothing at all, unless 
one may count a few scattered villas on 
the south side of the river. 
vet no Westminster, but in its place a 
broad and marshy heath spread over the 
whole area now covered by the city of 
Westminster, Millbank, St. James’s Park, 
and so far west as Fulham. Beyond the 
wall on the north lay dreary, uncultivated 
plains, covered with fens and swamps, 
stretching from the walla to the lower 
slopes of the northern hills,and even to the 
foot of an immense forest, as yet wholly 
untouched, afterward called the Middlesex 
Fragments of this forest yet re- 
at Hampstead, Highgate, Epping, 
and Hainault. In a word, all through 
this period, and for long after, the city of 
Loudon had an immense marsh lying on 
the south; another on the west; a third on 
the east; while on the north there stretch- 
ed a barren swampy moorland, followed 


There was as 


Forest. 
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by an immense impenetrable forest. Later 
on, a portion of the land lying on the 
where is now Holborn, was 
cleared cultivated. But this was 
later, when the Roman roads which led 
ut of London ran high and broad over 
marshes and the moors and through 
the forest primeval. Round other great 
towns there is always a broad belt of cul- 
ated ground protected by the wall and 
the garrison. Here the people grow for 
their own use their grain and their fruit, 
and pasture their beasts and their swine. 
London had no such home farm. The 
cattle which were driven daily along the 
roads into the city grazed on pastures in 
Kssex farms beyond the forest and the 
marshes of the river Lea; the corn which 
filled her markets came down the river in 
barges from the inland country. All the 
supplies necessary for the daily food of 
the city were brought in from the country 
round. Should these supplies be cut off, 
London would be starved. 

These supplies were very large indeed. 
We may set aside as extravagant the talk 
of a vast and multitudinous throng of 
people, as if the place was already a kind 
of Liverpool. Augusta never, certainly, 
approached the importance of Massilia, of 
Bordeaux, of Antioch, of Ephesus. Nor 
was Augusta greater than other English 
towns. The walls of York enclose as 
large an area as those of London. The 
wall of Uriconium enclosed an area near- 
ly equal to that of London. The area of 


north west, 
and 
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Calleva (Silchester), a country town of 
no great importance, is nearly half as 
great as that of London. 
large and populous city. 


But it was a 
How populous 
cannot even approximately guess 
Considering the extent of the wall, if that 
affords any help, we find, counting the 
river-front, that the wall was two miles 
and three-quarters in length. 
great length to defend. It is, however, 
certain that the town when walled must 
have containeda population strongenough 
to defend their wall. The Romans knew 
how to build in with their 
wants and If the wall 
was nearly three miles long, there were de 
fenders in proportion. Now could so great 


we 


This is a 


accordance 
their resources. 


a length be intrusted to a force less than 
20,000? The defence of the walls of Je- 
rusalem, which, after the taking of the 
third wall, were much less than two miles 
in extent, demanded at least 25,000 men, 
as Titus very well knew. 
able-bodied man in London, under the age 
of five-and-fifty, were called out to fight, 
the population,on the assumption of 20,000 | 
available men, would be about 70,000. If, 
on the other hand, the London citizens 
after the departure of the Romans could 
man their walls with only 10,000 men, 
they would have a population of about 
35,000. Now the daily needs of a popula- 
tion of only 35,000 are very considerable. 
We of modern London have, it is true, 
to supply food for 5,000,000, but the brain 
is incapable of comprehending figures and 
estimates of such vastness. One can bet- 
ter understand those which have to do 
with a population of 30,000 or 40,000. So 
much bread, so much meat, so much wine, 
beer, and fruit. Where did all come from ? 
Nothing, as I have said, from the neigh- 
borhood; chiefly from Surrey and from 
Kent; a great deal from Essex; and the 
rest from the country up the river. 

London, therefore, with a population of 
not less than 35,000, and perhaps upward 
of 70,000, stood in the midst of marshes— 
marshes all around except in the north, 
and there impenetrable forest. It depend- 
ed wholly for its supplies upon the coun- 
try beyond. 

Again, in order to buy these supplies it 
depended upon its trade of import and ex- 
port. It was the only port in the king- 
dom; it received the hides, the iron, and 
the slavcs, and embarked them in the for- 
eign keels; it received the silks, the spices, 
the wines, the ecclesiastical vestments, and 
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all the articles of foreign luxury, and 
sent them about the country. 

But this important place changed hands, 
somehow, without so much as a mention 
from the contemporary records: while 
places like Bath, Gloucester, Cirencester, 
are recorded as being besieged and taken, 
no word is said of London. 

It has been suggested that the siege of 
London was not followed by a massacre, 
as at Anderida, and that there was no 
great battle, as at Chester, but that the 
place was quietly surrendered, and the 
lives of the people spared. This isa thing 
absolutely impossible during those two 
centuries, The English invader did nat 
make war in such a manner. If he at- 
tacked a town and took it by assault, he 
killed everybody who did not run away. 
When he pushed out his invading army he 
killed the occupants of the land, unless, 
which sometimes happened, they killed 
him, or, as more often happened, they ran 
away to the woods and staid there till 
they were suffered to return. But of 
making terms, sparing lives, suffering 
people to remain in peaceful occupation 
of their houses, we hear nothing, because 
such a thing never happened. It was not 
in the nature of Angle, Jute, or Saxon. 


Suppose, however, that it did happen, 
suppose that after that great rout of 
Craysford the victorious army had push- 
ed forward and taken the city, or had 
accepted surrender in this peaceful, nine- 
teenth- century fashion, so entirely con- 


trary to their received and custom- 
ary method, what would have happened 
next? 

Well, there would have been continuity 
of occupation. Most certainly and with- 
out doukt this continuity of occupation 
would have been proved by many signs, 
tokens, and survivals. For instance, the 
streets. The old streets would have re- 
mained in their former positions; had 
they been burned down they would have 
been rebuilt as before. Nothing is more 
conservative and slower to change than 
an old street. Where it is first laid out, 
there it remains. The old lanes, which 
formerly ran between gardens and at the 
backs of houses, are still the narrow streets 
of the city; in their names the history 
of their origin remains. In Garlickhithe, 
Fyfoot Lane, Suffolk Lane, Tower Royal, 
Size Lane, Old Jewry, the Minories, and 
in a hundred other names we have the 
identical medizeval streets with the identi- 
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cal names given to them from their posi 
tion and their associations; and this thoug}, 
fire after fire has burned them down, and 
since one fire at least destroyed most of 
them at a single effort. Again, a Roman 
town was divided, like a modern Ameri 
can town, into square blocks—insule (is] 
ands) they were called. Where are thi 
insule of London? There is not in the 
whole of London a single trace of the Ro 
man street,if we except that little bit ca! 
ed after the name given by the Saxons tv 
a Roman road. 

Again, continuity of occupation is illus 
trated by tradition. It is impossible fo: 
the traditions of the past to die out if the 
people continue. Nay, if the conquero 
makes slaves of the former lords, and i{ 
they remain in their servitude for man) 
generations, yet the traditions will not 
die. There are traditions of these ancient 
times among the Welsh, but among the 
Londoners there are none. The Romans 
—the Roman power—the ferocity of Boa 
dicea ; the victorious march of Theodosius: 
the conversion of the country; the now 
forgotten saints and martyrs of London 
—these would have been remembered had 
there been continuity of occupation. But 
not a single trace remains. 

Or, continuity of tenure is proved by 
the survival of customs. What Roman 
customs were ever observed in London? 
There is not a trace of any. Consider, 
however, the ancient customs which stil] 
linger among the Tuscan, the Calabrian, 
and the Sicilian peasants. They are of 
very old origin; they belong to the Roman 
time and earlier. But in London there 
has never been a custom or an observance 
in the least degree traceable to the Roman 
period. 

Lastly, continuity of tenure is illustra- 
ted by the names of the people. Nowa 
careful analysis of the names found in 
the records of the fourteenth century has 
been made by Riley in his Memorials of 
London. We need not consider the si 
names, which are all derived from occu 
pation, or place of birth, or some physical 
peculiarity. The Christian names are jor 
the most part of Norman origin; some are 
Saxon; none are Roman or British. 

It has been advanced by some that the 
municipal government of the town is of 
Roman origin. If that were so, it would 
be through the interference of the Chureh 
But it is not so. I believe that all who 
have considered the subject have now 
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acknowledged that the municipal institu- 
tions of London have grown out of the 
customs of the English conquerors. 

To repeat, because this is very impor- 
tant: When, in the seventh century, we 
find the Saxons in possession of the city, 
there is no mention made of any siege, 
When, 
a little later, we are able to read con 
temporary history, we find not a single 


attack, capture, or surrender. 


custom or law due to the survival of 
British customs. We find the courses of 
the old streets entirely changed, the very 
memory of the streets swept away: nota 
single site left of any ancient building. 
Everything is clean gone. Not a voice, 
not a levend, not a story, not a supersti 
tion, remains of that stately Augusta. It 
is entirely vanished, leaving nothing be- 
hind but a wall. 

Loftie’s opinion is thus summed up 
London, vol. i., p. 54): 





“Roman evidences, rather negative, it is 
true, than positive, show that the East Sax- 
ons found London desolate, with broken walls 
and a seanty population, if any; that they en 
tered on possession with no great feeling of 
exultation, after no great military feat desery- 
ing mention in these Chronicles; and that 
they retained it only just so long as the more 
powerful neighboring kings allowed them. 
[his view is the only one which occurs to me 
to account for the few facts we have.’ 


And that great antiquary Guest thinks 
that good reasons may be given for the 
belief that London for a while lay deso- 
ate and uninhabited. 

The evidence seems to me _ positive 
rather than negative, and in fact conclu- 
sive. London, I am convinced, must 
have remained for a time desolate and 
empty. 

This evidence is furnished by the Chron- 
icle of Conquest coupled with the ques- 
tion of supplies. The city could receive 
supplies from six approaches. One of 
these, called afterward Watling Street, 
connected the city with the north and 
the west; it entered the walls at what 
became later Newgate. The second and 
third entered near the present Bishops- 
gate. One of these, Ermyn Street, led 
to the northeast, to Norfolk, the great 
peninsula with fens on one side and the 
ocean on two other sides; the other, the 
Vicinal Way, brought provisions and 
merchandise from Essex, then, and long 
afterward, thought to be the garden of 
England. The bridge connected the city 
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with the south, while the river itself 
was the highway between London and 
the world without, and London and the 
fertile country on either side the broad 
valley of the Thames. 
ways there was brought into the city 
a continual supply of all the necessaries 


By these SIX 


of life and all its luxuries. Along the 
roads plodded the pack-horses and the 
heavy grinding carts; the oxen and the 
sheep and the pigs were driven to the 
market; barges floated down the stream 
laden with flour and with butter, cheese, 
poultry, honey, bacon, beans, and lentils. 
And up the river there sailed with every 
flood the ships coming to exchange their 
butts of wine, their bales of silk, their 
boxes of spice, for iron, skins, and slaves. 

In this way London was fed and its 
people kept alive. In this way London 
has always been fed. The moorland and 
swamps all around continued far down in 
her history. Almost in the memory of 
man there were standing pools at Bank- 
side, Lambeth, and Rotherhithe. It is 
not two hundred years since Moorfields 
was drained; wild fowl were shot on 
the low-lying lands of Westminster with- 
in the present century. 
came from without. 
tinuous. 


The supplies 
And they were con- 
It was impossible to keep in 
store more provisions—and those only of 
the most elementary kind—than would 
last for a short period. There may have 
been a city granary, but, if the supplies 
were cut off, how long would its contents 
feed a population of 60,000? 

Four points, in short, must be clearly 
understood : 

(1) London was a port with a great 
trade, export and import. To earry on 
this trade she employed a very large num- 
ber of men—slaves or freemen. 

(2) If she lost her trade, her merchants 
were ruined, and her people lost their 
work and their livelihood. 

(3) The lands immediately round Lon- 
don —beneath her walls — produced no 
thing. She was therefore wholly de- 
pendent on supplies from without. 

(4) If these supplies failed, she was 
starved. 

Now you have seen the testimony of 
history. The port of London closed by 
the ships of the Kentish and the Essex 
shores; communications with the country 
gradually cut off—first, with the south, 
next with the east, then by the river, last- 
ly by the one gate which still stood open, 
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but led only into a country ravaged by 
continual war and overrun by an enemy 
who still pushed the Britons farther west. 
There was no longer any trade; that, in- 
deed, began to languish in the middle of 
the fifth century; there were no longer 
either exports or imports. When there 
were no longer any supplies, what hap- 
pened? What must have happened? 

Let us consider the history from a 
Londoner's point of view. The Chronicle 
is written from the conqueror’s view ; the 
prophecies of Gildas take the ecclesiastical 
line that misfortunes fall upon nations 
because of their wickedness, which is per- 
fectly true if their wickedness leads them 
to cowardly surrender or flight, but not 
otherwise, or else the Saxons, whose wick- 
edness, if you come to look at it, was real- 
ly amazing, would themselves have been 
routed with great slaughter, and smitten 
hip and thigh. There are sins and sins. 
Those which do not corrupt a nation’s 
valor and prudence do not cause a nation’s 
fall. 

This is what the man of London saw, 
and would have written, had he given a 
thought to posterity: 

‘The legions left us. They had gone 
away before, but returned at our solicita- 


tions to drive back the Picts and Scots, 
who overran the land (but reached not 


the walls of London). This done, they 
went away for good. And now, indeed, 
we understood that our long security was 
over, and that we must arise and defend 
ourselves, or meet with the fate that over- 
takes the weak and cowardly. They put 
up for us a wall before they went away, 
but the wall availed not long. No walls 
are of any avail unless there be valiant 
defenders behind. Then the enemy once 
more overran the country. To them were 
joined pirates from Ireland. Thus the 
land of Britain seemed given over to de- 
struction, especially in the north and 
west. Those merchants who traded with 
these parts were now driven to sore straits, 
because no goods came to them from their 
friends, nor were those who were once 
wealthy able to purchase any more the 
luxuries which had formerly been their 
daily food. But in the lands east and 
south, and in that part of the country lying 
east of the fenny country, the people were 
free from alarms and feared nothing, be- 
ing protected by the sea on the one hand 
and the fens on the other. So that we in 
London looked on with disquiet, it is true, 
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but not with alarm. Nay, the situation 
looked hopeful when our people, recove; 
ing their spirit, drove out the enemy, ani 
once more sat down to cultivate the land 
For a few years there was peace, wit); 
plentiful harvests and security. They 
our trade again revived, and so great was 
the quantity of corn, hides, iron, and ti), 
which was brought to our ports and 
shipped for foreign countries that the oj} 
prosperity of Augusta seemed destined (. 
be doubled and trebled. Many merchan's 
there were—wise men and far-seeing 
who taught that we should take adyai, 
tage of this respite from the greed and 
malice of our enemies to imitate the Ro 
mans, and form legions of our own, add 
ing that the island wanted nothing but 
security to become a great treasure-house 
or garden, producing all manner of fruit 
grain, and cattle for the maintenance aud 
enrichment of the people. This counsel, 
however, was neglected. 

“Then there fell upon the country a 
plague which carried off an immense 
number. The priests said that the plague, 
as well as the Pict and the Scot, came 
upon us as a visitation for our sins. That 
may be, though I believe our chief and 
greatest sin was that of foolishness in not 
providing for our own defence. 

** Now we had long been troubled, even 
when the Count of the Saxon Shore 
guarded our coasts, by sudden descent of 
pirates upon our shores. These devils, 
who had fair hair and blue eyes, and 
were of greater stature than our own 
people, carried swords a yard long and 
round wooden shields faced with leather. 
Some of them also had girdle daggers 
and long spears. They were extremely 
valiant, and rushing upon their foes with 
shouts, generally bore them down and 
made them run. They seemed to know, 
being guided by the Evil One, what places 
were least defended, and therefore most 
open to attack. Hither would they steer 
their keels, and landing, would snatch as 
much pillage as they could, and so sail 
home with loaded vessels, at sight of whic) 
their brothers and their cousins and ai! 
the ravenous crew hungered to join in 
the sport. 

‘*In an evil moment, truly, for Britan 
nia, our king invited these people to he!) 
in driving off the other enemies. The, 
willingly acceded. So the lion willingly 
undertakes the protection of the flock and 
drives off the wolves. This done, he de- 
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vours the silly sheep. Not long after this 
a rumor reached the bridge that the Jutes 
had arrived in great numbers, and were 
warring with the men of Cantia. This 
.ws greatly disquieted the city, not only 
because from that country, which was rich 
ind populous, great quantities of food 
came to the city, with grain and hides 
for export, but also because the fleets on 
their way passed through the narrow wa- 
ters between Ruim, which the Jutes call 
the Isle of Thanet, and'the main-land, on 
heir way to Rutupiw, and thence across 
e sea to Gallia. The rumor was con- 
med, and one day there came into the 

ty across the bridge, their arms having 
een thrown away, the defeated army, 
flving from the victorious Jutes. After 
this we learned every day of the capture 
ind destruction of our rich ships in the 
narrow waters above named, insomuch 
that we were forced to abandon this route, 
and to attempt the stormy seas beyond 
the cliffs of Ruim, and the perils of our 
sailors were increased, with the risk of 
sur merehants, insomuch that prayers 
were offered in all the churches, and those 
vho divined and foretold the future, after 
e manner of the old times before the 
cht of the Gospel shone upon us, came 
orth again and were consulted by many, 
especially by those who had ships to sail 
‘ expected ships to arrive. The priests 
continually reproached us with our sins 
nd exhorted us to repentance, whereof 
hing came, unless it were the safety 

of the souls of those who repented. But 
hile one or two counselled again that 
ve should imitate the Romans and form 
cions of our own, others were for mak- 
terms with the enemy, so that our 

ide might continue and the city should 
rw rich. In the end we did nothing. 
We did not repent, so far as I could 
learn; but who knows the human heart? 
So long as we could, we continued to eat 
ind drink of the best; and we formed no 
“Why should I delay? Still the in- 
vaders flocked over. Of one nation all 
came, men, women, and children, leav- 
ing a desert behind. In the year of our 
Lord 500, the whole of the east and most 
f the south country were in the hands of 
this new people. Now this strange thing 
has been observed of them. They love 
not towns, and will not willingly dwell 
within walls, for some reason connected 
with their diabolical religion ; perhaps 
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because they suspect magic. Therefore, 
when they conquered the country, they 
occupied the lands, indeed, and built there- 
on their farm-houses, but they left the 
towns deserted. When they took a place 
they utterly burned and destroyed it, and 
thus they left it, so that at this day there 
are many once rich and flourishing towns 
which now stand desolate and deserted. 
For instance, the city and stronghold of 
Rutupiz, once garrisoned by the Second 
Legion; this they took and destroyed. It 
is reported that its walls still stand, but it 
is quite deserted. So also Anderida,where 
they massacred every man, woman, and 
child, and then went away, leaving the 
houses in ashes and the dead to the 
wolves; and they say that Anderida still 
stands deserted. So also Calleva Atreba- 
tum, which they also destroyed, and that 
too stands desolate. So, too, Durover- 
num, which they now call Cantwaraby- 
rig. This they destroyed, and for many 
years it lay desolate, but is now, I learn, 
again peopled. So, too, alas! the great 
and glorious Augusta, which now lies 
empty, a city lone and widowed, which 
before was full of people. 

‘When Cantia fell to the Jutes, we lost 
our trade with that fair and rich prov- 
ince. When the East Saxons and the 
Angles occupied the east country, and the 
Seuth Saxons the south, trade was lost 
with all this region. Then the gate of 
the Vicinal Way and that of the bridge 
were closed. Also the navigation of the 
lower Thames became full of danvyer. 
And the prosperity of Augusta daily de- 
clined. Still there stood open the great 
highway which led to the middle of Bri- 
tannia and the north, and the river afford- 
ed a safe way for barges and for boats 
from the west. But the time came when 
these avenues were closed. For the Sax- 
ons stretched out envious hands from their 
sea-board settlements, and presently the 
whole of this rich country, where yet lived 
so many great and wealthy families, was 
exposed to all the miseries of war. The 
towns were destroyed, the farms ruined, 
the cattle driven away. Where was now 
the wealth of this famous province? It 
was gone. Where was the trade of Au- 
gusta? That too was gone. Nothing 
was brought to the port for-export; the 
roads were closed; the river was closed; 
there was nothing, in fact, to send abroad; 
more, there were no more households to 
buy the things we formerly sent them. 
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They lived now concealed in the recesses of 
the forest, who once lived in great villas, 
lay on silken pillows, and drank the wine 
of Gaul and Spain. 

‘Then we of the city saw plainly that 
our end was come. For not only there 
was no more trade, but there was no more 
food. The supplies had long been scanty 
and food was dear. Therefore those who 
could no longer buy food left the town 
and sallied forth westward, hoping to find 
a place of safety; but many perished of 
cold, of hunger, and by the sword of the 
enemy. Some who reached towns yet 
untaken joined the warriors, and received 
alternate defeat and victory, yet mostly 
the former. 

‘Still food became scarcer. The for- 
eign merchants by this time had all gone 
away; our slaves deserted us; the wharves 
stood desolate; a few ships without cargo 
or crew lay moored beside our quays; our 
churches were empty; silence reigned in 
the streets. Now, had the enemy attack- 
ed the city, there would have been no re- 
sistance. But no enemy appeared. We 
were left alone; perhaps forgotten. The 
marshes and moors which surround the 
city on all sides became our protection. 
Augusta, to the invader, was invisible. 
And she was silent. Her enmity could 
do no harm and her friendship could do 
no good. She was full of rich and pre- 
cious things; the basilica and the forum, 
with the columns and the statues, stood 
in the midst; the houses contained pic- 
tures, books, baths, costly hangings; yet 
the Saxon wanted none of these things. 
The city contained no soldiers. And there- 
fore he passed it by, or even forgot its ex- 
istence. 

‘*Then came the day when no more pro- 
visions at all arrived. Then those who 
were left, a scanty band, gathered in the 
basilica, and it was resol ved that we should 
leave the place, since we could no longer 
live in it. Some proposed to try escape by 
sea, some by land. I, with my wife and 
children and others who agreed to accom- 
pany me, took what we could of food and 
of weapons, leaving behind us the houses 
where our lives had been so soft and hap- 
py, and went out by the western gate, and 
taking refuge where we could in the for- 
est, we began our escape. Mostly we 
travelled by night; we passed burning 
towns and flaming farmsteads; we en- 
countered hapless fugitives more naked 
and miserable than ourselves. But final- 







ly we arrived in safety at the town of 
Glevum, where we have found shelte, 
and repose. 

‘Every year our people are driven wes! 
ward more and more. There seems 1 
frontier that will stop them. My so: 
have fallen in battle; my daughters ha 
lost their husbands; my grandchildre: 
are taught to look for nothing but co 
tinual war. Should they succeed in reac] 
ing our city, the old will perish; but thy 
young may take flight across the rive: 
Sabrina, and even among the mountains 
of the west—their last place of flight 
Should they be driven from the hills 
will be into the sea. And of Augusta 
have I learned nothing for many year; 
Wherefore am I sure that it remains deso 
late and deserted to this day.” 

The writer of this journal, most valu 
able and interesting-—-even unique—was 
not quite right. Not all the inhabitants 
of Augusta went away. In the city a 
remnant was left—there is always a rem 
nant. Some of them were slaves; all of 
them were of the baser sort, whose safet) 
when cities are taken by assault and mas 
sacres are abroad, lies in their abject pov 
erty and in the dens wherein they crouc) 
These remained; there were not many of 
them, because hunger had already driven 
away most. When the rest were gone 
they came out of their holes and looked 
about them, irresolute. Seeing no enemy, 
they hastily shut and barred the city gates 
and sat down, fearful. But days passed 
and no attack was made upon them. Then 
they began to take courage; and they pre 
sently bethought them that the whole 
town was their own to plunder and to 
pillage. They began therefore with great 
joy to collect together the things which 
the people had been unable to carry 
with them—the sacred vessels from the 
churches and the rich embroidered robes 
of silk worn by the priest; they found 
soft stuffs in the villas, with which they 
wrapped themselves; they found curtains 
rich hangings, pillows, cushions, carpets, 
all of which they took. The carved work 
and statues, books, pictures, and things 
which they understood not, they broke in 
pieces or burned. They carried off their 
plunder to the houses on the river-side 
the quarter which they chose as handy to 
their boats in case of an alarm, and con 
venient for fishing, on which they now 
placed their chief reliance for food. When 
they found that no one molested them 
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they ventured out into the northern for- 
est, where they trapped the deer and the 
oar. Their thin veneer of civilization 
was speedily lost. When they had used up 
all the fine clothes, when they had burn- 
d up all the wood-work in the place, 
when the roofs of their houses fell in, 
they went back to quite the ancient man- 
ners they made a circular hut with a fire 
in the middle of it, round which they 
youched; they had no more blankets 
ind woollen cloaks, but they did very well 

ith a wild beast’s skin for dress. Their 
eligion slipped away and was forgotten ; 
ndeed, that was the first thing to go. But, 
vhich was strange, they had not even kept 
the remembrance of their ancestors’ wor- 
ship; if they had any religion at all, it was 
marked by a cruel sacrifice to a malig- 
nant unseen being. 

By this time nothing remained of the 
old houses but their walls, and these, dis- 
integrated by frost and rain, were mostly 
ready to fall; the gardens of the villas, 
the beautiful gardens in which their own- 
ers took so much delight, were choked 
and overgrown with nettles and bram- 
bles; the mosaic pavements were covered 
ip with rubbish and mould. 

How long did this go on? 

fifty years or more. 


Perhaps 
The rude surviv- 
ors of Augusta and their children lived 
eglected and forgotten, like the Arabs in 
ruins of Palmyra. Outside, they 
knew that a fieree enemy roamed the 

suntry; sometimes they could see a 
sand of them on the southern bank gaz- 

curiously at the silent and deserted 

lls of the city. But these warriors 
cared nothing for cities, and shuddered, 
suspecting magie, at the sight of the gray 
wall, and went away again. 

One day, however—because nothing re- 
mains always undiscovered—there came 
along the great Vicinal Way, so tough 
and strong, on which the tooth of Time 
gnawed in vain, a troop of East Saxons. 
They were an offshoot, a late arrival, a 
small colony, looking about if haply they 
could find or conquer a convenient place 
of settlement not yet held by their own 
people. They marched along the road, 
and presently saw before them the gray 
walls of the city, with its gates and bas- 
tions. It was a eity of which they had 
lleard—onee full of people, now, like so 
many others, a Waste Chester. It was of 
no use to them; they wanted a place con- 
venient for farming, not a place encum- 
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bered with ruins of houses 
they could set up their village communi- 
ty and grow their crops and keep their 


; a place where 


cattle. The first rush and fury of battle 
was now over. The East Saxons were 
at peace, the enemy being either driven 
away or killed. A single generation of 
comfort and prosperity had made the 
people milder in temper. They desired 
no longer to fight and slay. What, 
however, if they were to visit the city ? 

The gate was closed. They blew their 
horns and called upon the people, if there 
were any, to surrender. There was no 
answer. No arrow was shot from the 
walls; not a stone was thrown; not a head 
was seen upon the bastion. Then they 
plied their axes upon the crumbling wood 
until the gate gave way and fell back- 
ward with a crash. Shouting, the men 
of Essex ran forward. But they soon 
ceased to shout. Within, they found a 
deserted city; the walls of what had been 
stately villas stood in broad gardens; but 
the houses were roofless; the pictured 
pavements were broken or covered up; 
the fountains were choked ; the walls were 
tottering. The astonished warriors press- 
ed forward. The ruined villas gave way 
to crumbling remains of smaller houses 
standing close together. The streets 
showed signs of traffic in deep ruts worn 
by the cart wheels; grass grew between 
the stones. Here and there stood build- 
ings larger than the houses; they too 
were roofless, but over the lintels were 
“arved certain curious emblems—crosses 
and palm branches, lambs, vine leaves, 
and even fish—the meaning of which 
they understood not. Then the men 
reached the river-side. Here there had 
also been a wall, but much of it was 
broken down; and here they found cer- 
tain circular huts, thatched. Within, the 
fire was still burning in the middle of 
the hut; there were signs of hurried 
departure; the fish was still in the frying- 
pan, the bed of dried leaves still warm. 
Where were the people ? 

They were gone. They had fled in af- 
fright. When they heard the shouts of 
the Saxons they gathered together their 
weapons and such things as they could 
carry and they fled; they passed out by 
the gate of that road which their conquer- 
ors afterward called Watling Street. Out- 
side the city they turned northward, and 
plunged for safety into the pathless forest, 
whither the enemy would not follow. 
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When these Saxons found that the 
walled area contained nothing that was 
of the least use to them, they went away. 
They left it quite alone, as they left the 
places which they called Pevensey, Sil- 
chester, Porchester, and Richborough, and 
as they left many other Waste Chesters. 

Then Augusta lay silent and dead for a 
space. 

Presently the fugitives crept back and 
resumed their old life among the ruins, 
and died peacefully, and were followed by 
their children. 

How, then, 
again ? 

The times became peaceful—the tide of 
warfare rolled westward; there were no 
more ships crossing with fresh invaders; 
there were no more pirates hovering about 
the broad reaches of the lower Thames. 
The country round London on all sides, 
north, south, east, and west, was settled 
and in tranquillity. The river was safe. 
Then a few merchants, finding that the 
way was open, timidly ventured up the 
river with wares, such as might tempt 
They went to 
the port of which the memory survived. 
No one disputed with them the possession 
of the grass-grown quays; there were no 
people; there was no market; there were 
no buyers. They then sent messengers 
to the nearest settlements; these—the first 
commercial travellers, the first gentlemen 
of the road—showed spear heads of the 
finest, swords of the stoutest, beautiful 
helmets and fine shields, all to be had in 
exchange for wool and hides. The people 
learned to trade, and London began to re- 


did London get settled 


those fair-haired savages. 


vive. The rustics saw things that tempt- 
ed them; new wants, new desires were 
created in their minds. Some of them 


went into the town and admired its life, 
how busy it was, how full of companion- 
ship; and they thought with pity of the 
quiet country life and the long days all 
alone in the fields; they desired to stay 
there. Others saw the beauty of the arts, 
and were attracted by natural aptitude to 
learn and practise them. Others, quicker 
witted than the rest, perceived how by 
trade a man may live without his own 
handiwork and by the labor of his bro- 
ther man. No discovery ever was made 
more important to the world than this 
great fact. ‘‘ You, my brother,” said this 


discoverer, ‘‘ shall continue to dig and to 
toil, in hot weather or cold; your limbs 
shall stiffen and your back shall be bent; 
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I, for my part, will take your work and 
sell it in places where it is wanted. My 
shoulders will not grow round nor will 
my back be bent. On the contrary, ! 
shall walk jocund and erect, with a laugh 
ing eye and a dancing leg, when you are 
long past laugh or saraband. It is an ex 
cellent division of labor. To me the mar 
ket, where I shall sit at ease chaffering 
my wares and jesting with my fellows 
and feasting at night. To you the plough 
and the sickle and the flail. An excellent 
division.” 

Then more merchants came, and yet 
more merchants, and the people began to 
flock in from the country as they do now; 
and London — Augusta being dead — set 
her children to work, making some rich, 
for an example and a stimulus, else no 
one would work, and keeping the many 
poor, else there would be no chance for 
the few to get rich. And she has kept 
them at work ever since. Sothat it came 
to pass when Bishop Mellitus—first of the 
bishops of London—came to his diocese in 
the year 604, he found it once more a mar 
ket and a port with a goodly trade, and a 
crowd of ships and a new people, proud, 
turbulent, and independent. 

So began, and so grew, modern London. 

To the old Rome it owes nothing; not so 
much asa tradition. Later, when another 
kind of Roman influence began, London 
learned much, and took much, from Rome; 
but from Augusta—from Roman London 
—nothing. Roman traditions, Roman 
speech, Roman superstitions, linger yet 
among the southern Spaniards, though 
the Moor conquered and held the country 
for six hundred years. They linger, in 
spite of many conquests, in France, in 
Italy (north and south), in Roumania, in 
Anatolia. In London alone, of all the 
places which imperial Rome made her 
own and kept for hundreds of years, no 
trace of ancient Rome remains. When 
London next hears of the Eternal City, it 
is Rome of the Christian Church. 

Compare the conquest of London by 
the men of Essex with that of Jerusalem 
by Titus. The latter conqueror utterly 
destroyed the city and drove out its peo- 
ple. One might have expected the silence 
of Silchester or Pevensey. No; the peo- 
ple crept back by degrees; the old tradi- 
tions remained and still remain. Behind 
the monkish sites are those familiar to 
the common people. Here is the old 
place of execution—the monks knew no- 
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thing of that. Here is the valley of Hin 
nom, here that of Kedron. These mem 
ories have not died. But of the old Au 
gusta nothing at all remains. Not a 
single tradition was preserved by the 
scanty remnant of slaves which survived 
the conquest; not a single name survives. 
All the streets have been renamed; nay, 
their very courses have been changed. 
The literature of the city, which, like Bor- 
deaux, had its poets and its schools of 
rhetoric, has disappeared; it has vanished 
as completely as that of Carthage. All 
the memories of four hundred years have 
gone; there is nothing left but a few frag- 
ments of the old wall, and these seem to 
contain but little of the Roman work—an 
old bath, part of the course of an ancient 
street, and the fragment which we call 
London Stone. Perhaps some portions of 
the Roman river wall have been unearth- 
ed, but this is uncertain. 

One fact alone has been considered to 
that of the old Roman 
buildings remained, and were used again 
for their old purposes. 

In the oldest part of the city, that 
which lies along the river- bank, the 
churches are mostly dedicated to the 
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\ R. JOHN FISKE, writing of Dr. 
F Stubbs’s opinion that England is 
the most Teutonic of all the European 
nations, says, ‘‘In America the Teutonic 
idea has been worked out even more com- 
pletely than in Britain.” This is strictly 
true, however, of New England alone. It 
is only there that the most democratic in- 
stitution of our race—the town meeting— 
is the basis of the government of the 
State. It exists in the Middle States and 
in the West, but nowhere else than in 
New England do the people absolutely 
enact the by-laws of the town without the 
interposition of representatives.‘ In al- 
most every respect the town is the politi- 
cal unit of a New England State, and the 
county is the political unit of representa- 
tion in the other sections of the country. 
In the first constitutions of the original 
thirteen States, which closely followed 
the royal charters, representation in the 
more numerous branch of the State Le- 
gislature was based in New England on 
the town, and elsewhere on the county. 
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Those which stand further in- 
dedicated to local and 
St. Dunstan, St. Botolph, 
Osyth, St. Ethelburga, for instance. But 
among those along the river are the 
churches of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Mary, 
St. Stephen, St. Michael. It is therefore 
suggested, but with hesitation, that when 
the East Saxons took they 
found the Roman basilicas still standing; 
that when they became converted they 
learned the original purpose of their 
churches and the meaning of the em 
blems; that they proceeded to rebuild 
them, preserving their dedications, and 
made them their own churches. This 
may be so, but I do not think it at all 
likely. It is possible, I say, but not prob- 
able. Why should not the new converts 
—who were not very zealous, and relapsed 
at least once—dedicate their earliest-built 
churches to the apostles? It is more nat 
ural that they should begin by honoring 

the.apostles than the later saints. 

You have heard the story how Augusta 
disappeared, and how the East Saxons 
found it deserted, and how London was 
born, and how she is not the daughter of 
Augusta at all. Augusta was childless. 


apostles. 
land 
Saints 


are later 


St. 


possession 
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Every New England town sent its repre- 


sentative to the Legislature. New Hamp- 
shire reaffirmed the principle of township 
representation as late as 1877, and it was 
not until 1857 that Massachusetts, doubt- 
less influenced by the unequal develop- 
ment of the towns of the commonwealth, 
adopted the district system, directing the 
county commissioners to make the neces- 
sary apportionment. In the Middle, 
Western, and Southern States members 
of the Legislature are chosen by the peo- 
ple of the counties. 

The town meeting of the Middle and 
Western States is an unimportant and 
perfunctory assemblage, compared with 
the earnest, acute, intelligent March meet- 
ing of New England. It exists, however, 
everywhere but in the South, where the 
county was, in the early history of the 
colonies, not only the fundamental but 
the only organization for local govern- 
ment. It is true that, following the po- 
litical structure of the mother country, 
the Virginians preserved the parish, but 
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its boundary lines were often coterminous 
with those of the county, while in more 
than one instance a parish included more 
than a single county. In the Middle and 
Western States the town meeting is‘an- 
nually held, but very few of the towns- 
men attend. In Illinois and other West- 
ern States serious efforts are making for 
the establishment or revival of the dom- 
inating popular assembly. In New York 
the law the organization, 
functions, and proceedings of town meet- 
ings was revised by the Legislature in 
1890. 


prescribing 


But wherever the village corpora- 
tion exists, the town, or township, loses its 
primacy. The village is the rural muni- 
cipality, and as it usually includes within 
its borders very much the larger part of 
the population of the town, its affairs 
are the most engrossing, while the public 
business of the larger territorial division 
suffers proportionately. It is therefore, 
perhaps, impossible to restore the demo- 
cratic town government to those who 
have once abandoned it. Such a restora- 
tion would involve the surrender of vil- 
lage charters, for the preservation of 
which the local politicians would vigor- 
ously contend, because they give to them 
in too many instances the means of livelli- 
hood. The town meeting seems to be the 
native possession of those who exercise 
and enjoy its functions. 

In view of a certain confusion of terms 
which obtains in our political and legal 
literature, and has even found its way 
into State constitutions, it seems neces- 
sary to explain the difference between a 
town and a municipality. A town, or 
township, is the smallest geographical 
division of a State. The towns are con- 
stituent parts of a county. A municipal- 
ity is a corporation. It may be a city or 
it may be a village. Its rights and pow- 
ers are granted to it by the State in a 
charter or in a general law. If it is a 
village, it is part of a town, and its people 
pay a town tax. In the town of Green- 
burg, in Westchester County, New York, 
for example, are the villages of Hastings, 
Dobbs Ferry, and Irvington. The spaces 
covered by these villages constitute a 
small part of the territory of the town, 
but they contain most of the inhabitants. 
Every village is in a town, and occasion- 
ally stretches over the boundary into a 
second town. 

Teutonic principles flourish in New 
England more vigorously than elsewhere, 
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because the popular assembly is at the 
base of government. Government by 
representatives is necessary when small 
localities unite for the purpose of accom 
plishing common objects. The nation, 
the State, and the county are too large 
and cumbrous to be ruled by an assem 
blage of the people. This is also true of 
the city, but it is not true of the ordinary 
village. The true democracy and repre- 
sentative government must therefore co- 
exist in this country, and it is to the fact 
that they live together in New England 
that the people of that section owe their 
political character, and that commanding 
influence in national affairs which has 
been always disproportionate to their 
numbers, and the cause of which Jeffer- 
son, opposed and thwarted by it, clearly 
understood. 

The town being the most minute po- 
litical as well as geographical division 
of the New England State, the public 
business which most immediately and 
directly affects the individual is con 
ducted by the people themselves in their 
annual assemblies. The functions of the 
town officers are simply administrative 
or executive. They obey the directions 
given at the town meeting, do as their 


fellow-townsmen bid them, mend the 
highways and repair and build their 


bridges in the manner and at the cost 
agreed upon by the voters. 

In making the county the political unit 
the States outside of New England laid 
the foundation for a radical change in the 
methods of local government. There is 
a town board in New York, but the most 
important officer is the supervisor, whose 
chief function is that of a county officer. 
The county is the revising power, and, 
especially in the matter of taxes, is sup- 
posed to hold the seales of justice between 
the several towns. The power of the peo- 
ple in town meetings is greatly limited by 
State legislation, and the town officers are 
not held to a very strict responsibility. 
Consequently the powers which they pos- 
sess are often abused; and when the com- 
munity has grown to such numbers as to 
require better roads than are universal in 
the agricultural regions, better schools, 
lighted thoroughfares, and police and fire 
protection, something more efficient is de- 
manded than the supervisor, town-clerk, 
justices of the peace, and the various high- 
way and charity commissioners. Having 
reached a point at which the desultory 
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town administration fails, the community 
secures its incorporation as a village or 
municipality, in order that it may enjoy 
as many as possible of the blessings and 
comforts of civilization. Having become 
a municipality, its business is transacted 
by agents—a board of trustees, the mem- 
bers of which are usually elected on par 
tisan grounds. The functions of these 
trustees are partly administrative and 
partly legislative. The amount of money 
at their disposition is fixed, but they have 
full discretion as to the method of its ex- 
penditure. If large amounts are needed 
for street purposes, they are voted by bal 
lot, and not after discussion, and the trus 
tees expend it where and how they please. 

Serious consequences have followed the 
deliberate abandonment of the democrat- 
ic town system, which Dr. Stubbs declares 
‘the unit of constitutional machinery ” as 
well as ‘‘the simplest form of social or 
ganization.” Professor Bryce, in men- 
tioning the various forms of local gov- 
ernment obtaining in this country, says 
of the town meeting: ‘‘It is the cheapest 
and the most efficient; it is the most edu- 
cative to the citizens who bear a part in 
it. The town meeting has been not only 
the source but the school of democracy.” 

Bearing this in mind, we must expect 
to find that New England possesses more 
efficient local government than the Mid- 
dle, Southern, or Western States. As a 
matter of course, we shall not look for 
this superiority in the Congressional dele 
gations. National politics is very much 
the same in virtues and vices the country 
over. The spoils system is largely re- 
sponsible for the deterioration of the 
character of the national and 
House of Representatives; and one rea- 
son why the right of local self-govern- 
ment should be jealously guarded is that 
Congress and the State Legislature are 
often affected by injurious influences that 
are not and cannot be operative in pri- 
mary popular assemblies. The ideal po- 
litical community is that in which the 
primary assembly performs every func- 
tion of which it is capable, representative 
government beginning when, by reason 
of the growth of population, local affairs 
become too complicated and onerous for 
the popular assembly. 

In the State of New York a settlement 
of 1000 or 1500 people will be a village. 
In New England, where municipalities 
smaller than cities are unknown, such a 
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community will be simply part of the 
town. In the one, the streets, bridges, 
sewers, and will be built and 
maintained by agents, who are generally 
political workers, and who often have 
very little pecuniary interest in the vil- 
lage; in the second, these matters will be 
attended to by the people at their annual 
meetings. What are the effects of these 
two systems upon the institutions and 
character of the people? How do the 
two methods modify the county and State 
governments which rest upon them? Is 
the village or the town the better and 
more economically governed? Which 
has the better roads and the more sub- 
stantial bridges? In what section of the 
country is local government purest and 
most thorough? Where is the best 
school system to be found? Where are 
the people least dependent upon individ- 
uals or private corporations for their wa- 
ter supply? In what settlements do we 
find the most efficient fire and police pro- 
tection ¢ 

These are the questions we are about to 
consider. For the purposes of the pre- 
sent article we must dismiss entirely from 
our minds the national government and 
national politics. The farther we get 
away from the locality, whether it be 
town or village, the less influence do the 
people possess. The towns of New Eng- 
land exert more influence upon the coun- 
ty than upon the State, and hardly any 
upon the Federal government. This is 
true also of the villages and boroughs of 
the Middle States. We should therefore 
expect that the more extended the repre- 
sentative system—the larger the political 
unit—the less carefully will the small af- 
fairs of government be administered. 
We shall certainly expect, for example, 
that the town meeting will look more 
sharply than a board of trustees after 
highway expenditures, on the familiar 
principle that a man who would have a 
thing well done should do it himself. It 
may be laid down as a general law that 
that country is best governed whose small 
and intimate matters are best administer- 
ed, for it is concerning them that the per- 
son and bank account of the average tax- 
payer are most sensitive. 

In the first place, a significant effect of 
the two systems may be found in the 
character and number of the State con- 
stitutions. The constitution of a State 
based on the town is likely to be more 
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fundamental and less particular than that 
of a State based on the county. It is also 
true that the New England States have 
made fewer constitutional changes than 
the older Middle and Southern States. 
Many of the newer Western States have 
had more constitutions than the oldest of 
the Eastern States. Moreover, it has been 
found necessary in States without the 
town meeting to insert in the fundament- 
al law provisions which have the char- 
acter of local legislation, and especially 
limitations upon the power of municipal- 
ities to incur or increase indebtedness. 
These provisions indicate that the people, 
having no direct control over their local 
business, have been compelled, in order 
to correct abuses, to abolish or qualify 
certain powers which have heretofore 
been exercised not only by local authori- 
ties, but by the Legislature itself. It must 
be borne in mind that when an abuse is 
corrected by a constitutional provision, it 
has become so general that the people of 
all parts of the State suffer from it, and 
are unwilling to bear it any longer, or to 
leave to any representative body the 
power to repeat it. 

Laws enacted by the people are at the 
bottom of all legislation in this country. 
These laws are either constitutional, or 
by-laws which are adopted at annual 
town meetings. In States in which the 
town meeting is unknown or is merely a 
survival the people can express their will 
only in the constitution, and in’ such 
States, consequently, the constitutions are 
longer and more minute and particular 
than in States where the popular will is 
more freely and frequently expressed. 

The constitutions of the six New Eng- 
land States are comparatively short. 
They contain very little beyond the or- 
ganic law. The limitations upon the 
power of the Legislature are few, because 
those matters that most nearly concern 
the people and affect taxation are aftend- 
ed to in the town meeting. This suprem- 
acy of the town is preserved because the 
towns control the more numerous branch 
of the Legislature. 

The constitutions of the States that are 
based upon the county are very much 
more voluminous, and contain subjects 
that in New England are left to the Legis- 
lature. The people, having been taught 
by experience, forbid their representatives 
doing certain things. They have dis- 
covered that it is a good deal better that 


they should go undone than that the 
Legislature should have license to do 
them whenever it sees fit. 

It is a significant fact that not a single 
New England State has adopted more 
than one complete constitution since the 
formation of the Federal government 
Indeed, the present constitution of Massa 
chusetts antedates the Constitution of the 
United States, having been adopted in 
1780. Since then it has been amended in 
several respects, the new sections being 
necessitated by increase of population, the 
great European immigration of the mid 
dle of the century, and the war for the 
Union. 

Connevticut’s constitution was adopted 
in 1818. Before that the State was go\ 
erned under the charter of 1662, which 
was continued by the constitution of 1776 
The amendments have been more numer 
ous than those added to the Massachu 
setts constitution, but they have not dil 
fered much in character. 

The constitution of New Hampshire 
was adopted in 1792, and has been amend 
ed twice. Vermont's constitution bears 
date 1793, and has been amended four 
times. Rhode Island lived under its roy- 
al charter until 1842. 

The constitution of Maine was adopted 
in 1820. It prohibits the loaning of the 
State credit, and limits the debt-contract- 
ing power of the Legislature. It also for 
bids the Legislature to charter corpora 
tions by special acts. 

The constitutional history of New York 
is very different from that of New Eng 
land. The first instrument was adopted 
in 1777, the second in 1821. Several 
amendments were added to this constitu- 
tion from time to time, and a complete new 
constitution was adopted in 1846. This 
has since been radically changed in some 
of its most important provisions, espe 
cially in the judiciary article, which is, at 
this writing, again under consideration by 
a constitutional commission. The nu 
merous and important amendments of 
1874 were demanded by the growth of evils 
incident to the State’s system of local gov- 
ernment. : 

Pennsylvania has had three constitu- 
tions; Ohio two; Illinois three since 1818. 
The Southern States are exceptional, be 
cause their existing constitutions were 
made necessary by their attempted seces- 
sion from the Union. 

California’s first constitution was adopt- 
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ed in 1849, and the State has had a new 
constitution since then. It was adopted 
in 1876, and furnishes an admirable illus- 
tration of the manner in which people 
who do not enjoy the benefits of the town 
meeting provide for the most minute and 
of the State. 

A comparison of the numbers and the 


intimate subjects in the fundamental law 


characters of the State constitutions un 
der the two systems of local government 
indicates that 
State government is not so simple when 


is important, because it 


the local affairs are administered by the 
when they are entirely 
the popular pri 


It has become necessary 


Legislature 
the 
inary assembly. 
in all the Middle, Southern, and Western 
forbid 
tract debts beyond a certain amount, or 


as 


inder control of 


States to municipalities to cors 


to loan the credit of the city, town, or vil 


lage to individuals, associations, or cor 


porations. Besides these limitations, the 
constitution of Illinois forbids the passage 
of special laws for the following objects 
which in New England the 
jurisdiction of the town: ‘‘ Laying out, 


are within 


opening, altering, and working roads or 
vacating plats, 
streets, alleys, and public grounds; pro 


highways; roads, town 


viding for the management of common 


schools.” It decrees, also, that publie- 
school teachers shall have no pecuniary 
interest in supplies furnished the schools; 
it makes provision for the supervision of 
storehouses, which are declared to be pub 
lice warehouses, while minute regulations 
are added governing the relations of the 
owners of such warehouses, the railroads, 
shippers of grain. The Colorado 
constitution contains a body of mining 
legislation; prohibits the importation into 
the State or the domestic manufacture 
of ‘‘ spurious, poisonous, or drugged spir- 
ituous liquors,”’ etc. ; and provides for the 
encouragement of tree planting. 

The constitution of New York forbids 
special legislation for the following ob 
‘Changing the names of persons. 
Laying out, opening, altering, working, 
or discontinuing roads, highways, or al- 
leys, or for draining swamps or other low- 
lands. Locatingor changing county-seats. 
Providing for changes of venue in civil or 
criminal cases. Incorporating villages. 
Providing for election of members of 
boards of supervision. Selecting,drawing, 
summoning, or impanelling grand or petit 
jurors. Regulating the rate of interest on 
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The opening and conducting of 
elections or designating places of voting 
Creating, increasing, or decreasing fees, 
percentage, or allowances of public offi 
cers during the term for which said officers 
are elected or appointed. Granting to any 
corporation, association, or individual the 
right to lay down railroad tracks. 
ing to any private corporation or individ 
ual any exclusive privilege, immunity, or 


Grant 


franchise whatever. Providing for build 
ing bridges, and chartering companies for 
such purposes, except on the Hudson Riv 
er below Waterford, and on the East Riv 
er, or over the waters forming a part of 
the boundaries of the State.”” New York 
its constitution with the canal 
fund and the salt duty. 

In California the constitution not only 
prescribes that there shall be a free-school 


deals in 


system, but it provides most minutely for 
its organization, 


g and even for the prepa 
ration and publication of the text-books 
The 


provision for 


that are to be used in the schools. 
constitution 
the regulation of the proceedings of the 
Legislature. In other States there are 
similar enactments by the people which 
are not truly constitutional, and which 
should not be so permanent as the funda 
mental law ought to be. It is significant 
that many of the most important of these 
limitations are that in New 
England are retained by the towns 

The constitutions of the New England 
States, on the other hand, are bodies of 
fundamental law. In four States—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Con 
necticut—-there are constitutional limita 
tions upon the borrowing power. Maine 
was tempted into the debt -contracting 
mania which resulted in the practical 
bankruptey of several States between 1837 
and 1842. In 1848 the Legislature was 
forbidden to loan the State credit. In 
1842 Rhode Island, in its first constitu- 
tion, influenced by the ruin that had 
just culminated in other States, prohibit- 
ed the State government from loaning 
its credit or giving aid to corporations 


same makes 


of powers 


The State had no debt until its war 
bonds were issued, about twenty years 
after this limitation was adopted. New 


‘Hampshire and Connecticut adopted the 


same limitations as to towns in 1877. The 
latter State confined the prohibition ‘to 
railroad corporations. The bonded debt 
of its larger towns in aid of railroads was 
one of the heaviest in the Union, and had 
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been invariably contracted by towns in 
which municipalities predominated. 

In other respects we may take the Mas- 
sachusetis constitution of 1780, with its 
several amendments, as characteristic of a 
New England State’s charter. First, as is 
common to American constitutions, we 
have the declaration of rights. The sec 
ond part prescribes the powers and du- 
ties of the Legislature, and the methods 
of electing Senators and Representatives 
and of organizing the two Houses. The 
legislative powers are embraced in three 
articles, and their object is stated in these 
words: ‘‘The good and welfare of the 
commonwealth, and the government and 
ordering thereof.”” The taxes prescribed 
and collected must be expended for ‘‘ the 
support of the government of the said 
commonwealth, and the protection and 
preservation of the subjects thereof.” 
The rest of the original constitution pre 
scribes the methods of electing executive 
officers ; their essential qualifications; rat- 
ifies the charter of Harvard College; and 
pronounces the encouragement of litera- 
ture to be the duty of the State. There is 
no attempt at the management of county 
or town affairs; there is not a word sug- 
gesting interference with the business of 
an individual or a corporation. Forty 
two years after—in 1822—the Legislature 
was authorized to charter municipal cor- 
porations on the application of a majority 
of the inhabitants of any town having a 
population of at least 12,000. AH other 
amendments affect the general govern- 
ment of the State. All laws that touch 
the daily life of the citizen are enacted by 
the Legislature; the people-made law pre- 
scribes simply the form of government, 
the qualifications of voters and officers, 
and the methods for the expression of 
their will. Other constitutions direct the 
movement of the government; the New 
England constitutions leave that to the 
legislatures. At the same time there is 
the slightest possible check upon the New 
England political unit. Experience has 
shown that the town meeting manages 
the community's business economically 
and judiciously. The State interferes, 
therefore, only when the town has grown 
populous enough to demand incorpora- 
tion as a municipality. 

There is a vast difference, it will be seen, 
between the constitutions of States which 
have preserved all the essential elements of 
democracy, and those of States from which 


the popular assembly has disappeared 
There can be no better evidence than js 
afforded by a comparison of constitutions 
that the government of small localities 
by a remote body like the State Legisla 
ture breaks down at the point where tl. 
town-meeting system is strong. Almost 
invariably the people who turned over 
the immediate management of their loca] 
affairs to the State have been obliged to 
curb their agents, and this usually means 
a limitation upon themselves, for they do 
not resume the powers they have onc 
delegated. 

While town government has been eco 
nomical, village government has been ex- 
travagant and inefficient. It must be 
borne in mind that the village is com 
pared with the town because the incor 
porated village of the rest of the Union 
is most nearly like the New England 
town in its relation to the citizen. It is 
the unit in States which rest upon the 
county. The active participation of th« 
State in the intimate affairs of localities, 
which implies the destruction, or at least 
the serious limitation, of what we call 
‘‘home-rule,” has been disastrous. When 
the Legislature possessed the power to 
grant special charters, political abuses 
crept in, and some villages were favored 
at the expense of others. The village 
finances are managed by officers and trus 
tees, who are usually the party leaders. 
The tax-payers, having very little control 
of the administration of their own busi 
ness, naturally become careless and indif- 
ferent. They may grumble occasionally 
at a large tax rate; and here there is a 
check on the village politician. Theman 
most sensitive to a high tax—he-whe first 
resents what he looks upon as an imposi 
tion—is usually the smallest property 
holder. The small owners are active and 
belligerent. Theirs is not an ideal kind 
of opposition to bad government. Their 
criticism of the local budget is not to be 
compared with that which is heard at a 
New England town meeting. They do 
not compare the amount expended with 
the work accomplished. They do not see 
beyond the aggregates of their own tax 
bills; and so long as these are low, they do 
not take the trouble to inquire very close 
ly what their agents have done or intend 
to do with the money. 

In order to provide for important pub 
lie works, local debts are contracted. 
When a New England rural town raises 
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money in this manner, its expenditure is 
ealously scrutinized by the town meeting, 
ind the people are pretty sure to get the 
vorth of the money which they borrow 
as well as of that which they raise by tax- 
ation. Village government being waste- 
ful, debts grow rapidly, and this fact ac 
counts for constitutional limitations upon 
These limitations 
ire directed as well against towns as coun- 
ties and municipalities; but as the town is 
.comparatively unimportant entity in the 
States in whose constitutions the limita- 
tions are chiefly to be found, the evils that 
ought to be remedied are incidental to 
county and municipal indebtedness 

One of the -great-eyils incident te-small 
municipalities is the power which is in the 
hands-ef- a few men,-generalty politicians, 
to leatthe town with debt; As the inter- 
est of most of the people of the town cen- 
tres in the affairs of the village or city, 


he borrowing power. 


the town meetings are not well attended. 
They are therefore easily captured, and 
pecuniary and political jobs are the result. 
[t has already been stated that the large 
indebtedness for railroad aid owing in 
1880 by important Connecticut towns was 
in every instance contracted by a town in 
which a municipality was the predomi- 
nating influence. In New York State 
the town meeting has been largely avail- 
ed of by railroad speculators and their 
political tools and accomplices to load the 
towns with debt. In 1880 tie net debt of 
townships and of municipalities of less 
than 7500 population in the State of New 
York was about $21,000,000. Of this near- 
ly $19,000,000 was incurred by the town- 
ships. In view of the undemocratic and 
unrepresentative character of the New 
York town meetings,the necessity for the 
interposition of a constitutional check 
upon the borrowing power is evident. 
Under the present law the New York 
town meeting cannot vote for an expendi- 
ture exceeding $500 except by ballot; but 
there was a time within the recent history 
of New York when the political bosses of 
a small village could easily carry through 
the town meeting a proposition to compel 
the whole town to pay for a railroad that 
the village rulers wanted. 

The system of lo¢al government affects 
not only the amount but the character of 
the local indebtedness. The returns of 
the present census on this subject are not 
yet complete, but they are sufficient to in- 
dicate that in this respect the relations of 
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the sections have not materially changed 
in the decade. 

In 1880 the bonded debt of New Eng 
land was the smallest of any of the 
four divisions—New England, Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. Of all its 
indebtedness, the State debts were about 
$2,000,000 less than those of the Middle or 
the Western States, and nearly $90,000,000 
less than those of the Southern States. 
Its county debts were less than $3,000,000, 
AS against more than $30,000,000 owed by 
che Middle States counties, $24,000,000 in 
the South, and $64,000,000 in the West. 
By far the largest part of its debt was 
town and municipal. It was very nearly 
$126,000,000. A similar state of things 
existed in the Middle States, whose town 
and municipal indebtedness amounted to 
more than $350,000,000. The New Eng- 
land town debt is under the immediate 
control of the people for whose benetit it 
is contracted, and who will be obliged to 
pay it. They have determined its amount 
and purpose in their town meetings, have 
fixed the rate of interest, and have watch- 
ed its expenditure item by item. The 
county debts are largest in the Western 
States, and in the South the State debts 
contribute the most important item of the 
publie liabilities. 

A comparison of the subjects for which 
the debts were contracted results as might 
have been anticipated from a knowledge of 
the training and political habits of the con- 
trolling power. The largest expenditures 
in New England and the Middle States 
were on account of water-works, war ex- 
penses, and streets. Massachusetts and 
Maine borrowed about $30,000,000 for rail- 
road and other aid. The statements of 
expenditures differ most radically in some 
particulars. New England, for example, 
accounts for all but $4,000,000 of its in- 
debtedness, while in the Middle States 
nearly $55,000,000 are classified under the 
broad and general title ‘‘ miscellaneous.” 
This denotes the greater accuracy in 
book-keeping which results from the close 
supervision of the town meeting. In 
New England the accounts are audited 
by those who have taken part in town 
meetings, the habit of watchfulness over 
public agents there instilled affecting the 
community even after it has been charter- 
ed as a city. The Middle States also de- 
voted nearly $40,000,000 to refunding old 
debts, while New England refunded less 
than $5,000,000. With a population about 
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one-third of the Middle States, New Eng- 
land borrowed more than half as much as 
the latter for water-works and public 
buildings, about as much for sewers, near 
ly half as much for streets, more than a 
third as much for schools and libraries. 

By far the most important item in the 
debt account of the Southern States was 
for refunding old debts. The next item 
was ‘‘railroad aid”; the next, ‘‘ miscella 
neous.” The debt of the South for water 
works was not one-tenth of that incurred 
by New England for the same purpose; 
the debts for sewers and streets were about 
one-seventh of New England’s, and for 
public buildings about one-third. 

Both the South and the West have been 
generous in borrowing money for schools. 
New England has paid for its schools 
from year to year. The largest debt of 
the Western States was in aid of railroads; 
the second was for refunding; the third 
was for funding floating debt; and the 
fourth was for miscellaneous purposes. 

Compared with their respective valua- 
tions, New England's debt for the follow- 
ing purposes exceeded that of either of 
the other three divisions of the country: 
water-works, war expenses, streets, sew 
ers, public buildings, and cemeteries. It 
contracted less debt than all the others 
for refunding old and funding floating 
debts; for miscellaneous expenses; for 
improvements of harbors and rivers. It 
borrowed less for parks than the Middle 
States, and less for schools and lhbraries 
than the South and West. Notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of the free-school sys- 
tem of New England, the school district 
debt of the section was about one-third 
that of the Middle States, and one-sixth 
that of the Western States. 

Another distinctive feature of the local 
indebtedness of New England is its more 
general distribution. A comparatively 
large part of it is under the control of the 
people, who manage it in their town meet- 
ings. The total indebtedness of civil di- 
visions having fewer than 7500 inhabitants 
in New England was greater than that of 
similar divisions of the Middle States. 
On the other hand, the indebtedness of 
towns and municipalities having more 
than 7500 people was not one-third as 
much. 

The conelusion to be drawn from these 
statistics is apparent. The local indebted- 
ness of New England is contracted for 
extraordinary expenses— for permanent 


and costly works, the benefits of which 
will be enjoyed, and ought to be paid for. 
by coming generations. The ordinary ex 
penses of government—for highways oth 
er than city streets, for ordinary bridges, 
for schools and libraries—are defrayed as 
they are incurred, from the annual tax 
levy. There is very little debt contracted 
for any of these objects, and next to no 
thing for the small matters which may be 
classified as miscellaneous. What extray- 
agance there is in the management of pub 
lie funds in New Engiand is to be charged 
to the account of the cities; and yet the 
city governments of New England are 
greatly modified for the better by the in- 
fluence of the town-meeting system which 
they enjoyed before increasing population 
made necessary the assumption of muni 
cipal powers and burdens. 

The cities of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and Syracuse, New York, illustrate gen- 
erally the differences between New Eng 
land and Middle States city governments 
In 1880 the two cities were nearly equal 
in population. They are both manufac 
turing cities, situated in the interior, and 
surrounded by agricultural communities. 
In 1880 Syracuse had 92 miles of streets, 
17} miles of which were paved. The an 
nual cost of maintaining these highways 
was about $35,000. For the same cost 
Worcester maintained 197 miles of streets, 
all of which were paved. The water-works 
of Syracuse were owned by a private cor 
poration, those of Worcester by the city. 
Syracuse had no parks, unless a small 
square or two may be thus dignified; 
Worcester had about 35 acres of parks. 
The drainage system of Worcester’ was 
much more elaborate and perfect than that 
of Syracuse. While it cost Syracuse from 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year to clean its 92 
miles of streets, it cost Worcester only 
$3300 to clean its 197 miles of streets. The 
police force of Worcester was larger and 
more expensive than that of Syracuse. 
On an expenditure of $104,896, the New 
York city maintained 18 schools, in which 
were taught about 7000 pupils; the Massa- 
chusetts city maintained 36 schools, and 
instructed 9000 children for $139,722. The 
fire department of the one consisted of four 
steam-engines, one fire-extinguisher, one 
hook-and-ladder truck, and five hose car- 
riages; that of the other had five steam-en- 
gines, 12 hose carriages, one extinguisher, 
and three hook-and-ladder trucks. The 
annual cost of the first was $31,589; of the 
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second, $38,840. A similar story might 


be told of almost any two cities taken 
indiscriminately from New England and 
from any other section of the country. 


The abode of the vigilant citizen in the 
United States is in that part of the coun- 
try the town meeting 
fine public spirit. Boston, with 
drawbacks and limitations, is 
with a higher regard and a more jea 
lous care for the rights of private citizens 
than is any other city of its size in the 
Union. 

When the manner of transacting pub 
lic business in a New England town and 
its results are compared with those char- 
acterizing a New York village, the superi- 
ority of the former will be found to be 
enormous, 

In the neighborhood of New York there 
is a village where dwell much the lar- 
ger part of the 9000 people of the town- 
ship in which it Its streets 
are mud-holes, its town-hall is an ugly 
ill-eared-for fire trap, its police and fire 
departments are inefficient, its expenses 
are enormous. One thing may be said in 
its favor—its school buildings are credit- 
It is, moreover, a typical suburban 


breeds a 
all its 
governed 


where 


is situated. 


able. 
village. 

The wretched streets of this village- 
about 20 miles —cost, in 1889, $11,000. 
In 1880 the 136 miles of streets of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, cost $5000. Pittsfield 
had then a population of 13,000. The 
splendid sireets of Waltham, in the same 
State, cost $12,000. It is impossible to 
say in what New York village streets com- 
parable to these could be found. Wal- 
tham’s population was 11,712. The roads 
of Weymouth, with a population of 10.570, 
cost $6000. The roads of Woburn, witha 
population of 10,931, cost $7000. 

Woburn is nearest like the New York 
village in population and in propinqui- 
ty to a large city. Comparison of the 
remaining items of public expenditure 
will therefore be between the two. The 
Massachusetts town owns its water-works; 
the New York village does not. It cost 
the former much less than $2000 a year to 
liglit its streets: it cost the latter $11,000. 
The New York village owns two school- 
houses, a town-hall, and two engine- 
houses; Woburn owned, ten years ago, a 
town-house, an almshouse, a town farm 
and hospital, a library (a gift), seven 
fire-department houses, and 14 school- 
houses. The annual cost of maintain- 
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ing the schools was about the same in 
town and village—$30,000. The cost of 
the efficient town fire department was 
$7500; that of the inefficient village de- 
partment was between $3000 and $4000. 
The village maintains a police captain 
and two officers at a cost of $3146: the 
town maintained a chief, three regular 
officers, eight special policemen for Sun- 
days, and 17 for duty at factories, ete., at 
a cost of $ 

These facts declare the practical wisdom 
of the town meeting, and the crudeness 
and inefficiency of the incorporated vil 
lage. In New England the body of voters 
in the town attend the stated March meet 
ing at the call of the selectmen. It is as 
much their duty to remain all day and to 
take part in discussing the affairs of the 
town as to cast their ballots for Governor 
or for Presidential electors. The warrant 
for the town meeting notifies the towns- 
men of the business that will come before 
them. In addition to the articles relating 
to the regular and routine proceedings of 
the occasion are special articles which 
have been inserted in the warrant at the 
request of private citizens. Each voter 
has a printed copy of the town report. 
It contains a minutely itemized account 
of the expenditures of the past year. 
These items are criticised or defended by 
the town. The debate is general. Ap- 
propriations are voted. Usually there is 
a subject which breeds excitement. It 
may relate to a project for a new sclhool- 
house, to the opening of a new street, to 
the building of a new sewer. The work 
that shall be done for the coming year is 
determined. The manner in which roads 
and bridges shall be repaired is prescribed. 
All the business transacted in villages by 
the board of trustees is done by the towns. 
men themselves. Every one knows what 
is to be done, and how it is to be done, 
Every one has the opportunity to disclose 
what he knows of the misfeasances of 
town officers, to suggest how work miglit 
have been better done, how money might 
have been saved. 

The results of this method in the fiscal 
affairs of localities and upon the charac- 
ter of the State governments have been 
indicated as fully as is possible within a 
limited space. The influence of the town- 
meeting government upon the physical 
character of the country, upon the high- 
ways and bridges, and upon the appear- 
ance of the villages is familiar to all who 
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have travelled through New England. 
The excellent roads, the stanch bridges, 
the trim tree-shaded streets, the universal 
signs of thrift and of the people's pride 
in the outward aspects of their villages, 
are too well known to be dwelt upon. 

The town meeting has also developed 
an intelligent, active-minded, alert, pub- 
lie-spirited people. Participation in pub- 
lie business has induced a patriotic inter- 
est in the art of government. It is true 
that the intelligence of the average New 
England rural voter is best shown in 
his opinions and action in town politics, 
but this simply indicates that the citizen 
should not unnecessarily undertake the 
control of matters not affecting his own 
locality, nor should he give to agents meet- 
ing in a remote capital a large and im- 
portant jurisdiction over the individual. 
The New England townsman knows how 
to transact public business. The first task 
of every town meeting is the selection of 
a moderator. In a New England town 
nearly every man of prominence has pre- 
sided at one time or another over the 
town meeting. Even they who have not 
must be familiar with parliamentary law 
and practice, for the clear and simple 
rules of Cushing and Jefferson are elabo- 
rately discussed not only by the lawyers 
and the clergymen, but by the doctors, 
the store-keepers, the mechanics, and the 
farmers. It would be difficult to find in 
a New England community a man who 
cannot take charge of a public meeting, 
and conduct its proceedings with some 
regard to the forms that are observed in 
parliamentary bodies. On the other hand, 
it would be difficult in any other part of 
the country to find a citizen who has not 
held office who has any knowledge of 
such forms and observances. In New 
England there is not a voter who may 
not, and very few voters who do not, ac- 
tively participate in the work of govern- 
ment. In the other parts of the country 
hardly any one takes part in public af- 
fairs except the office-holder. The effect 
of this is precisely what may be antici- 
pated. The man of the New England 
town is equipped for the larger stage of 
the State or nation. The tyro from New 
York who is sent to Congress must learn 
the lesson which the other acquired in the 
town meeting. 

The alertness of mind which is induced 
by constant interest in public affairs is 
also characteristic of New England. It is 


a community of politicians. Its people 
know precisely the value of every tax im 
posed upon them, and they are alive to 
all that their representatives are doing at 
the Federal and State capitals. If they 
make mistakes in the larger fields of poli 
tics, it is because the business of the State 
or nation does not concern matters with 
in the actual vision of the voter. It does 
not so intimately affect his daily life. He 
cannot, for example, so accurately judge 
of the needs of the State asylums as of 
those of the town poor-farm. He is not 
so sensitive to the tariff tax on his coat as 
to the town tax on his house. He is not 
so capable of criticising the economy o 
expenditures for new cruisers as of those 
for repairing or building the bridge which 
crosses the neighboring brook. 

But if the interest of New England in a 
proposed Federal law is clear, the whole 
population is alive to it, and presses for it 
in a united mass. It was of this strong 
united power of the townsmen of the State 
in which there was not a citizen not a 
‘*‘member of some one of its councils, 
great or’small,” that Thomas Jefferson 
spoke in the much-quoted passage from 
his letter to Mr. Cabell. 

‘* How powerfully,” he wrote, ‘‘did we 
feel the energy of this organization in the 
case of embargo! I felt the foundations 
of government shaken under my feet by 
the New England townships. There was 
not an individual in these States whose 
body was not thrown with all its mo 
mentum intoaction; and though the whole 
of the other States were known to be in 
favor of the measure, yet the organization 
of this little selfish minority enabled it to 
overrule the Union. What would the 
unwieldy counties of the Middle, the 
South, and the West do? Call a county 
meeting; and the drunken loungers at and 
about the court-houses would have col- 
lected, the distances being too great for the 
good people and the industrious generally 
to attend.... £ As Cato, then, concluded 
every speech with the words, Delenda est 
Carthago, so do I every opinion with 
the injunction, ‘ Divide the counties into 
wards.’” 

Jefferson’s injunction still expresses the 
true fundamental principle of local gov- 
ernment in this country. The well-con- 
ducted town and the effective State are 
the creations of the pure democracy which 
exists to-day only in New England, whose 
people willingly pay the price of liberty. 
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THE LIFE OF MR 
CROOKHILL 


GEORGE 


INCIDENT IN 
“ NE day,” the registrar continued, 

( ‘‘Georgy was ambling out of Mel 
chester on a miserable screw, the fair be 
ing just over, when he saw in front of 
him a fine-looking young farmer riding 
of the town in 
He was mounted on a good strong hand 
some animal, worth fifty guineas if worth 
a crown. When they up 
Bissett Hill, Georgy made it his business 
to overtake the farmer. They 
passed the time o’ day to one another; 
Georgy spoke of the state of the roads, 


out the same direction 


were going 


young 


and jogged alongside the well-mounted 
stranger in very friendly conversation. 
The farmer had not been inclined to say 
much to Georgy at first, but by degrees 
he grew quite affable too—as friendly as 
Georgy was toward him. He told Crook 
hill that he had been doing 
Melchester fair, and was going on as far 
as Shottsford-Forum that night, so as to 
reach Casterbridge market the next day. 
When they came to Woodyates Inn they 
stopped to bait their horses, and agreed to 


business at 


drink together; with this they got more 
friendly than ever, and on they went 
again. Before they had nearly reached 
Shottsford it came on to rain, and as they 
were now passing tlrough the village of 
Tranton, and it was quite dark, Georgy 
persuaded the young farmer to go no fur- 
ther that night; the rain would most like- 
ly give them a chill. For his part he 
had heard that the little inn here 
comfortable, and he meant to stay. At 
last the young farmer agreed to put up 
there also; and they dismounted, and en- 
tered, and had a good supper together, 
and talked over their like men 
who had known and proved each other a 
long time. When it was the hour for re 
tiring they went up stairs to a double 
bedded which Georgy Crookhill 
had asked the landlord to let them share, 
so sociable were they. 

‘*Before they fell asleep they talked 
across the room about one thing and an- 
other, running from this to that till the 
conversation turned upon disguises, and 
changing clothes for particular ends. 


was 


affairs 


room 


* Begun in March number, 1891. 


The farmer told Georgy that he had often 
heard tales of people doing it; but Crook 
hill professed to be very ignorant of all 
such tricks; and soon the young farmer 
sank into slumber. 

‘‘Early in the morning, while the 
young farmer was still asleep (I tell the 
story as ‘twas told me), honest Georgy 
crept out of his bed by stealth, and dress- 
ed himself in the farmer's clothes, in the 
pockets of the said clothes being the farm- 
er’s money. Now though Georgy par 
ticularly wanted the farmer’s nice clothes 
and nice horse, owing to a little transac 
tion at the fair which made it desirable 
that he should not be too easily recog- 
nized, his desires had their bounds: he 
did not wish to take his young friend's 
money, at any rate more of it than was 
necessary for paying his bill. This he 
abstracted, and leaving the farmer's purse 
containing the rest on the bedroom table, 
went down stairs. The inn folks had not 
particularly noticed the faces of their cus- 
tomers, and the one or two who were up 
at this hour had no thought but that 
Georgy was the farmer; so when he had 
paid the bill very liberally, and said he 
must be off, no objection was made to his 
getting the farmer’s horse saddled for 
himself; and he rode away upon it as if it 
were lis own. 

‘* About ‘half an hour after, the young 
farmer awoke, and looking across the 
room saw that his friend Georgy had gone 
away in clothes which didn’t belong to 
him, and had kindly left for himself the 
seedy ones worn by Georgy. At this he 
sat up in a deep thought for some time, 
instead of hastening to give an alarm. 
‘The money, the money is gone,’ he said 
to himself, ‘and that’s bad. 
the clothes.’ 

‘‘He then looked upon the table 
saw that the money, or most of it, 
been left behind. 

‘*** Ha, ha, ha!’ he cried, and began to 
dance about the room. ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ he 
said again, and made beautiful smiles to 
himself in the shaving glass and in the 
brass candlestick; and then swung about 
his arms for all the world as if he were 
going through the sword exercise. 

‘““When he had dressed himself in 


But so are 


and 


had 
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Georgy’s clothes and gone down stairs, he 
did not seem to mind at all that they took 
him for the other; and even when he saw 
that he had been left a bad horse for a 
good one, he was not inclined to ery out. 
They told him his friend had paid the 
bill, at which he seemed much pleased, 
and without waiting for breakfast he 
mounted Georgy’s horse and rode away 
likewise, choosing the nearest by-lane in 
preference to the high-road, without know- 
ing that Georgy had chosen that by-lane 
also 

‘* He had not trotted more than two miles 
in the personal character of Georgy Crook- 
hill when, suddenly rounding a bend that 
the lane made thereabout, he came upon 
a man struggling in the hands of two vil- 
lage constables. It was his friend Geor- 
gy. the borrower of his clothes and horse. 
But so far was the young farmer from 
showing any alacrity in rushing forward 
to claim his property that he would have 
turned the poor beast he rode into the 
wood adjoining, if he had not been al 
ready perceived. 

‘**Help, help, help! cried the con 
stables. ‘Assistance in the name of the 
Royal Crown! 

‘The young farmer could do nothing 
but ride forward. ‘What's the matter ? 
he inquired, as coolly as he could. 

‘“** A deserter—a deserter!’ said they. 
‘Who's to be tried by court-martial and 
shot without parley. He deserted from 
the Dragoons at Cheltenham some days 
ago, and was tracked; but the search 
party can’t find him anywhere, and we 
told’em if we met him we'd hand him on 
to em forthwith. The day after he left 
the barracks the rascal met a respectable 
farmer and made him drunk at an inn, 
and told him what a fine soldier he would 
make, and coaxed him to change clothes, 
to see how well a military uniform would 
become him. This the simple farmer 
did; when our deserter said that for a 
joke he would leave the room and go to 
the landlady, to see if she would know 
him in that dress. He never came back, 
and Farmer Jollice found himself in sol- 
dier’s clothes, the money in his pockets 
gone, and, when he got to the stable, his 
horse gone too.’ 

*** A seoundrel! says the young man 
in Georgy’s clothes. ‘And is this the 
wretched caitiff ?’ (pointing to Georgy.) 

‘** No, no! cries Georgy, as innocent as 
a babe of this matter of the soldier’s deser- 


tion. ‘He’s the man! He was wearino 
Farmer Jollice’s suit o’ clothes, and he 
slept in the same room wi’ me, and brought 
up the subject of changing clothes, whic] 
put it into my head io dress myself in his 
suit before he was awake. He’s got on 
mine!’ 

‘** Dye hear the villain?’ groans tlie 
tall young man to the constables. ‘Try 
ing to get out of his crime by charging 
the first innocent man with it that lv 
sees! No, master soldier—that won't do! 

***No, no! That won’t do!’ the con 
stables chimed in. ‘To have the impu 
dence to say such as that, when we cauglit 
him in the act almost! But, thank God, 
we've got the handcuffs on him at last.’ 

*** We have, thank God,’ said the tal! 
young man. ‘Well, I must move on 
Good luck to ye with your prisoner! 
And off he went, as fast as his poor jade 
would carry him. 

‘“The constables then, with Georgy 
handcuffed between ’em, and leading the 
horse, marched off in the other direction. 
toward the village where they had been 
accosted by the escort of soldiers sent to 
bring the deserter back. They had not 
gone more than a mile before they met 
them. 

‘** Hoi, there!’ says the head constable. 

‘*** Hoi, yerself!’ says the corporal in 
charge. 

‘** We've got your man,’ says the con- 
stable. 

‘*** Where?’ says the corporal. 

‘** Here, between us,’ said the consta 
ble. ‘Only you don’t recognize him out 
0’ uniform.’ 

‘*The corporal looked at Georgy hard 
enough; then shook his head and said he 
was not the absconder. 

‘** But the absconder changed clothes 
with Farmer Jollice, and took his horse; 
and this man has ’em, d’ye see.’ 

‘*°Tis not our man,’ said the soldiers. 
‘He’s a tall young fellow with a mole on 
his right cheek, and a military bearing, 
which this man decidedly has not.’ 

‘**T told the servants of the Crown that 
‘twas the other,’ pleaded Georgy. ‘ But 
they wouldn’t believe me.’ 

‘*And so it became clear that the miss- 
ing dragoon was the tall young farmer, 
and not Georgy Crookhill—a fact which 
Farmer Jollice himself corroborated when 
he arrived on the scene. As Georgy had 
only robbed the robber, his sentence was 
comparatively light. The deserter from 


“THEY HAD 


the Dragoons was never traced: his dou- 
ble shift of clothing having been of the 
greatest advantage to him in getting off; 
though he left Georgy’s horse behind him 
a few miles’ ahead, having found the poor 
creature more hinderance than aid.” 


The man from abroad seemed to be 
less interested in the questionable charac- 
ters of Longpuddle and their strange ad- 
ventures than in the ordinary inhabitants 
and the ordinary events, though his local 
fellow-travellers preferred the former as 
subjects of discussion. He now for the 


first time asked concerning young persons 
of the opposite sex—or rather those who 
had been young when he left his native 


land. His informants, adhering to their 
own opinion that the remarkable was bet- 
ter worth telling than the ordinary, would 
not allow him to dwell upon the simple 
chronicles of those who had merely come 
and gone. They asked him if he remem- 
bered Netty Sargent. 

‘** Netty Sargent—I do, just remember 
her. She was a young woman living 
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A GOOD SUPPER TOGETHER, AND TALKED OVER THEIR AFFAIRS.” 








—[See page 121.) 


with her uncle when I left, if my childish 
recollection may be trusted.” 

‘“That was the maid. She was a one- 
yer, if you like, sir. Not any harm in 
her, you know, but uptoeverything. You 
ought to hear how she got the copyhold 
of her house extended. Oughtn’t he, 
Mr. Day?” 

‘*He ought,” replied the world-ignored 
old painter. 

‘*Tell him, Mr. Day. Nobody can do 
it better than you, and you know the legal 
part better than some of us.” 

Day apologized, and began: 


NETTY SARGENT’S COPYHOLD. 

‘*She continued to live with her uncle, 
in the lonely house by the copse, just as 
at the time you knew her; a tall spry 
young woman. Ah, how well one can 
remember her black hair and dancing eyes 
at that time, and her sly way. of screwmg 
up her mouth when she meant to tease 
ye! Well, she was hardly out of short 
frocks before the chaps were after her, 
and by long and by late she was courted 
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by a young man whom perhaps you did 
not know—Jasper Cliff was his name 
and, though she might have had many a 
better fellow, he so greatly took her fancy 
that ‘twas Jasper or nobody for her. He 
was a selfish customer, always thinking 
less of what he was going to do than of 
what he was going to gain by his doings. 
Jasper’s eyes might have been fixed upon 
Netty, but his mind was upon her uncle’s 
house; though he was fond of her in his 
way—lI admit that. 

‘This house, built by her great-great- 
grandfather, with its garden and little field, 
was copyhold—granted upon lives in the 
old way, and had been so granted for gen- 
erations. Her uncle’s was the last life 
upon the property; so that at his death, if 
there was no admittance of new lives, it 
would all fall into the hands of the lord 
of the manor. But ‘twas easy to admit— 
a slight ‘fine,’ as ’twas called, of a few 
pounds, was enough to entitle him to a 
new deed o’ grant by the custom of the 
manor; and the lord could not hinder it. 

‘‘Now there could be no better pro- 
vision for his niece and only relative than 
a sure house over her head, and Netty’s 
uncle should have seen to the renewal in 
time, owing to the peculiar custom of for- 
feiture by the dropping of the last life be- 
fore the new fine was paid; for the Squire 
was very anxious to get hold of the house 
and land; and every Sunday when the 
old man came into the church and passed 
the Squire’s pew, the Squire would say, 
‘A little weaker in his knees, a little 
crookeder in his back—and the readmit- 
tance not applied for, ha! ha! Ishall be 
able to make a complete clearing of that 
corner of the manor some day!’ 

“Twas extraordinary, now we look 
back upon it, that old Sargent should have 
been so dilatory; yet some people are like 
it; and he put off calling at the Squire’s 
agent's office with the fine week after week, 
saying to himself, ‘I shall have more time 
next market-day than I have now.’ One 
unfortunate hinderance was that he didn't 
very well like Jasper Cliff, and as Jasper 
kept urging Netty, and Netty on that ac- 
count kept urging her uncle, the old man 
was inclined to postpone the relifting as 
long as he could, to spite the selfish young 
lover. At last old Mr. Sargent fell ill, 
and then Jasper could bear it no longer: 
he produced the fine money himself, and 
handed it to Netty, and spoke to her 
plainly. 


‘*** You and your uncle ought to know 
better. You should press him more. 
There’s the money. If you let the house 
and ground slip between ye, I won't mar- 
ry; hang me if I will. For folks won't 
deserve a husband that can do such 
things.’ 

‘The worried girl took the money and 
went home, and told her uncle that it was 
no house no husband for her. Old Mr. 
Sargent pooh-poohed the money, for the 
amount was not worth consideration, but 
he did now bestir himself, for he saw she 
was bent upon marrying Jasper, and he 
did not wish to make her unhappy, since 
she was so determined. It was much to 
the Squire’s annoyance that he found Sar- 
gent had moved in the matter at last; but 
he could not gainsay it, and the docu 
ments were prepared (for on this manor 
the copyholders had writings with their 
holdings, though on some manors they 
had none). Old Sargent being now too 
feeble to go to the agent’s house, the deed 
was to be brought to his house signed, 
and handed over as a receipt for the 
money; the counterpart to be signed by 
Sargent, and sent back to the Squire. 

‘*The agent had promised to call on old 
Sargent for this purpose at five o'clock, 
and Netty put the money into her desk to 
have it close at hand. While doing this 
she heard a slight ery from her uncle, 
and turning round, saw that he had fall- 
en forward in his chair. She went and 
lifted him, but he was unconscious; and 
unconscious he remained. Neither medi- 
cine nor stimulants would bring him to 
himself. She had been told that he might 
possibly go off in that way, and it seemed 
as if the end had come. Before she had 
started for a doctor his face and extremi- 
ties grew quite cold and white, and she 
saw that help would be useless. He was 
stone-dead. 

‘*Netty’s situation rose upon her dis- 
tracted mind in all its seriousness. The 
house, garden, and field were lost-—by a 
few hours—and with them a home for 
herself and her lover. She would not 
think so meanly of Jasper as to suppose 
that he would adhere to the resolution de- 
clared in a moment of impatience; but 
she trembled, nevertheless. Why could 
not her uncle have lived a couple of hours 
longer, since he had lived so long? It was 
now past three o’clock; at five the agent 
was to call, and, if all had gone well, by 
ten minutes past five the house and hold- 
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ing would have been securely hers for 
her own and Jasper’s lives, these being 
two of the three proposed to be added by 
paying the fine. How that wretched old 
Squire would rejoice at getting the little 
tenancy into his hands! He did not re- 
ally require it, but constitutionally hated 
these tiny copyholds and leaseholds and 
freeholds, which made islands of indepen- 
dence in the fair, smooth ocean of his es- 
tates. 

‘*Then an idea struck into the head of 
Netty how to accomplish her object in 
spite of her uncle's negligence. It wasa 
dull December afternoon: and the first 
step in her scheme—so the story goes, and 
I see no reason to doubt it 

“Tis true as the light,” affirmed 
Christopher Twink. ‘‘I was just passing 
by.” 

‘The first step in her scheme was to 
fasten the outer door, to make sure of not 
being interrupted. Then she set to work 
by placing her uncle’s small, heavy oak 
table before the fire; then she went to her 
uncle’s corpse, sitting in the chair as he 
had died—a stuffed arm-chair, on castors, 
and rather high in the seat, so it was told 
me—and wheeled the chair, uncle and all, 
to the table, placing him with his back 
toward the window, in the attitude of 
bending over the said oak table, which I 
knew as a boy as well as I know any piece 
of furniture in my own house. On the 
table she laid the large family Bible open 
before him, and placed his forefinger on 
the page; and then she put on him his 
spectacles, so that from behind he ap- 
peared for all the world as if he were 
reading the Scriptures. Then she unfast- 
ened the door and sat down, and when it 
grew dark she lit a candle, and put it on 
the table beside her uncle’s book. 

‘*Folk may well guess how the time 
passed with her till the agent came, and 
how, when his knock sounded upon the 
door, she nearly started out of her skin— 
at least that’s as it was told me. Netty 
promptly went to the door. 

‘**T am sorry, sir,’ she says, under her 
breath; ‘my uncle is not so well to-night, 
and I’m afraid he can’t see you.’ 

‘** H’m!—that’s a pretty tale,’ says the 
steward. ‘So I’ve come all this way 
about this trumpery little job for no- 
thing!’ 

‘**Oh no, sir—I hope not,’ says Netty. 
‘I suppose the business of granting the 
new deed can be done just the same ?’ 


” 


‘“**Done? Certainly not. He must pay 
the renewal money, and sign the parch- 
ment in my presence.’ 

‘*She looked dubious. ‘Uncle is so 
dreadful nervous about law business,’ says 
she, ‘that, as you know, he’s put it off and 
put it off for years; and now to-day real 
ly I’ve feared it would really drive him 
out of his mind. His poor three teeth 
quite chattered when I said to him that 
you would be here soon with the parch- 
ment writing. He always was afraid of 
agents, and folks that come for rent, and 
such like.’ 

‘*** Poor old fellow—I’m sorry for him. 
Well, the thing can’t be done unless I see 
him and witness his signature.’ 

‘*** Suppose, sir, that you see him sign, 
and he don’t see you looking at him ? 
I'd soothe his nerves by saying you weren't 
strict about the form of witnessing, and 
didn’t wish.to come in. So that it was 
done in your bare presence it would be 
sufficient, would it not? As he’s such an 
old shrinking, shivering man, it would be 
a great considerateness on your part if 
that would do.’ 

‘**In my bare presence would do, of 
course—that’s all I come for. But how 
can I be a witness without his seeing 
me ? 

“* Why, in this way, sir; if you'll 
oblige me by just stepping here.’ She 
conducted him a few yards to the left, 
till they were opposite the parlor win- 
dow. The blind had been left up pur- 
posely, and the candle-light shone out 
upon the garden bushes. Inside the 
agent could see, at the other end of the 
room, the back of the old man’s head, 
and his shoulders and arm, sitting with 
the book and candle before him, and his 
spectacles on his nose, as she had placed 
him. 

‘**He’s reading his Bible, as you see, 
sir,’ she says, quite in her meekest way. 

‘“** Yes. I thought he was a careless 
sort of man in matters of that kind?’ 

‘** He always was fond of his Bible,’ 
Netty assured him. ‘Though I think he’s 
nodding over it just atthis moment. How- 
ever, that’s natural in an old man, and 
unwell, Now you could stand here and 
see him sign, couldn’t you, sir, as he’s such 
an invalid?’ 

‘** Very well,’ said the agent, lighting 
a cigar. ‘You have ready by you the 


merely nominai sum you'll have to pay 
for the admittance, of course?’ 











‘** Ves,’ said Netty. ‘I'll bring it out.’ 
She fetched the cash, wrapped in paper, 
and handed it to him, and when he had 
counted it the steward took from his 
breast pocket the precious parchments and 
gave one to her to be signed. 

‘**Uncle’s hand is a little paralyzed,’ 
she said. ‘And what with his being half 
asleep, too, really I don’t know what sort 
of a signature he'll be able to make.’ 

‘** Doesn’t matter, so that he signs.’ 

‘** Might I hold his hand?’ 

‘Ay, hold his hand, my young wo- 
man—that will be near enough.’ 

‘‘ Netty re-entered the house, and the 
agent continued smoking outside the win- 
dow. Now came the ticklish part of Net- 
ty’s performance. The steward saw her 
put the inkhorn—'‘ horn,’ says I in my old- 
fashioned way—the inkstand, before her 
uncle, and touch his elbow as if to arouse 
him, and speak to him, and spread out 
the deed; when she had pointed to show 
him where to sign she dipped the pen and 
put it into his hand. To hold his hand 
she artfully stepped behind him, so that 
the agent could only see a little bit of his 
head, and the hand she held; but he saw 
the old man’s hand trace his name on the 
document. As soon as ’twas done she 
came out to the steward with the parch- 
ment in her hand, and the steward signed 
as witness by the light from the parlor 
window. Then he gave her the deed 
signed by the Squire, and left; and next 
morning Netty told the neighbors that 
her uncle was dead in his bed.” 

‘‘She must have undressed him and 
put him there.” 

‘*She must. Oh, that girl had a nerve, 
I can tell ye! Well, to cut a long story 
short, that’s how she got back the house 
and field that were, strictly speaking, 
gone from her; and by getting them, got 
her a husband. When the old Squire 
was dead, and his son came into the prop- 
erty, what Netty had done began to be 
whispered about, for she had told a friend 
or two. But Netty was a pretty young 
woman, and the Squire’s son was a pretty 
young man at that time, and wider-mind- 
ed than his father, having no objection 
to little holdings; and he never took any 
proceedings against her.” 


There was now a lull in the discourse, 
and soon the van descended the hill leading 
into the long straggling village. When 
the houses were reached the passengers 
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dropped off one by one, each at his or her 
own door. Arrived at the inn, the re- 
turned emigrant secured a bed, and hav- 
ing eaten a light meal, sallied forth upon 
the scene he had known so well in his 
early days. Though flooded with the 
light of the rising moon, none of the ob- 
jects wore the attractiveness in this their 
real presentation that had ever accom- 
panied their images in the field of his im- 
agination when he was more than two 
thousand miles removed from them. The 
peculiar charm attaching to an old village 
in an old country, as seen by the eyes of 
an absolute foreigner, was lowered in his 
case by magnified expectations from in- 
fantine memories. He walked on, look- 
ing at this chimney and that old wall,till 
he came to the church-yard, which he en- 
tered. 

The head-stones, whitened by the moon, 
were easily decipherable; and now for 
the first time Lackland began to feel 
himself amid the village community that 
he had left behind him five-and-thirty 
years before. Here, besides the Sallets, 
the Darths, the Pawles, the Privetts, the 
Sargents, and others of whom he had 
just heard, were names he remembered 
even better than those: the Jickses, and 
the Crosses, and the Knights, and the 
Olds. Doubtless representatives of these 
families, or some of them, were yet among 
the living; but to him they would all be 
as strangers. Far from finding his heart 
ready-supplied with roots and tendrils 
here, he perceived that in returning to 
this spot it would be incumbent upon him 
to re-establish himself from the begin- 
ning, precisely as though he had never 
known it, nor it him. Time had not con- 
descended to wait his pleasure, nor local 
life his greeting. 

The figure of Mr. Lackland was seen at 
the inn, and in the village street, and in 
the fields‘ and lanes about Upper Long- 
puddle, for a few days after his arrival, 
and then, zhost-like, it silently disappear- 
ed. He ‘had told some of the villagers 
that his immediate purpose in coming had 
been fulfilled by a sight of the place, and 
by conversation with its inhabitants: but 
that his ulterior purpose—of coming to 
spend his latter days among them—would 
probably never be carried out. It is now 
a dozen or fifteen years since his visit was 
made, and his face has not again been 
seen. 

THE END. 
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Second Paper. 


T was a golden morning as we left 
Warwick, and with slow feet followed 
Avon down through the park toward Bar- 
ford Bridge, where our canoe lay ready for 
us. The light, too generously spread to 
dazzle, bathed the castle towers, lay on 
the terraces, where the peacocks sunned 
themselves, and on the living rock below 
them, where the river washes. Only onthe 
weir it fell in splashes, scattered through 
the elms’ thick foliage. At the water's 
brim, below Mill Street, stood a man with 
a pitcher—a stranger to us—who took our 
Vale, vale! with equable astonishment. 
The stream slackened its hurry, and keep- 
ing pace with our regrets, loitered by the 
garden slopes, by the great cedars that the 
Crusaders brought from Lebanon, among 
reeds and alder bushes and under tall trees, 
to the lake, where a small tributary comes 
tumbling from Chesterton. 

The land, as we went on, was full of 
morning sounds—the ring of a wood-fel- 
ler’s axe, the groaning of a timber wagon 
through leafy roads, the rustle of par- 
tridges, the note of a stray blackbird in 
the hedge, and in valleys unseen the tune 
of hounds cub-hunting 


“matched in mouth like bells, 
Each unto each.” 


At Barford we met the pack returning, 
and the sight of them and the huntsman’s 
red coat in the village street was pleasant 
as a remembered song. 

Barford village has produced a well- 
known man of our time, Mr. Joseph Arch, 
who here began his efforts to better the 
condition of the agricultural laborer. If 


without honor, he is not without influ- 
ence in his own country, to judge by the 
neat cottages and trim gardens beside the 
road. Roses love the rich clay, and roses 
of all kinds thrive here, from the Austrian 
brier to the Gloire de Dijon. It was late 
in the season when we passed, but many 
clusters lingered under the cottager’s 
thatch, and field and hedge also spoke of 
past plenty. 

By Barford Bridge, where a dumpy 
water-logged punt just lifted her stern 
and her pathetic name (the Dolly Dobs) 
above the surface, we launched our canoe 
again. The stream here is shallow and 
the current fast, with a knack of swinging 
you round a gravelly corner and tilting 
you at the high scooped-out bank on the 
other side. So many and abrupt are 
these bends that the slim spire of Sher- 
borne across the meadows appeared now 
to right, now to left, now dodged behind 
us, now stood up straight ahead. Out of 
the water-plants at one corner rose a 
brace of wild-duck, and sailed away with 
the sun gleaming on their iridescent 
necks. We followed them with our eyes, 
and grew aware that the country was 
altered. Sometimes near Warwick we 
had longed to exchange tall hedge-rows 
and heavy elms for ‘‘an acre of barren 
ground, ling, heath, brown furze, any- 
thing,” as Gonzalo says. Now we had 
full air and a horizon. We had the 
flowers too—the forget-me-not, the wil- 
low-herb, and meadowsweet (though long 
past their prime), the bright yellow tansy, 
and the loosestrife, with a stalk growing 
blood-red as its purple bloom dropped 














WARWICK CASTLE, FROM THE PARK. 


away. Just above Wasperton we came 
on a young woman in a boat. She had 
been gathering these flowers by the arm- 
ful, and having piled the bows with them, 
made a taking sight; and being ourselves 
not without a certain savage beauty, we 
did not hesitate to believe our pleasure 
reciprocated. 


A steep grassy bank runs beside the 
stream at Wasperton, concealing the vil- 
lage. Many nut trees grow upon it, and 
upon it also were ranged six anglers, who 
caught never a fish as we passed. No 
high-road goes through the village above; 
but climbing the bank, we found a few 
old timbered cottages, and alone in the 
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middle of a field a curious dove-cote, that 
must be seen to be believed. It was emp- 
ty, for the pigeons were all down by the 
river among the gray willows on the fur- 
ther shore, and our canoe stole by too 
softly to disturb their cooing. 

A short way below, Hampton Wood 
rises on a bold eminence to the right, 
where once Fulbroke Castle stood. The 
** steep uphill” is now dotted with elders, 
and tenanted only by “ earth-delving co- 
nies”; for the castle was destroyed and 
its land disparked in Henry VIII.’s time, 
the materials being carried up to build 
Compton - Winyates, that beautiful and 
quiet mansion in a hollow of the Edge 
Hills where Charles I. slept on the night 
before Kineton (Edgehill) battle. The 
park passed in time to a Lucy of Charl- 
cote, and the name reminds us that we 
are in Shakespeare’s country. In fact, 
we have reached the very country where 
Shakespeare did not steal the deer. 





DOVE-COTE, WASPERTON. 





BRIDGE 


To shed a tear in passing this hallowed 
spot was but a natural impulse; nor on 
reading the emotions which Mr. Samuel 
Ireland squandered here, did we grudge the 
tribute. ‘‘If,” he writes, ‘‘the story of 
this youthful frolic is founded on truth, as 
well as that Sir Thomas Lucy’s rigorous 
conduct subsequent to this supposed out- 
rage really proved the cause of our Shake- 
speare’s quitting this his native retirement 
to visit the capital, it will afford us the 
means of contemplating, at least in one 
instance, with some degree of complacency 
even the imperious dominion of our feu- 
dal superiors, the tyranny of magistracy, 
and the harshest enforcement of the rem- 
nant of our forest laws; since in their con- 
sequences they unquestionably called into 
action the energies of that sublime genius, 
and of those rare and matchless endow- 
ments which had otherwise perhaps been 
lost in the shade of retirement, and have 
‘wasted their sweetness on the desert 
air.’ We wept over this, 
as I say; but we were 
very glad that Mr. Ire- 
land had mentioned it, all 
the same. 

The river spread out as 
it swept round the base of 
Hampton Wood, and took 
us to Hampton Lucy. 
Here is a beautiful modern 
church, in the worst sense 
of the words, and beside ita 
village green, where, as we 
passed, the villagers were 
keeping harvest - home. 
Lo! many countrymen 
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AT WASPERTON. 


in wheelbarrows, and others, with loins 
girded, trundling them madly toward a 
goal, where a couple of brand-new spades 
are to reward the first comers. Lo! also, 
Chloe, Lalage, and Amaryllis, emulous 
for their swains, lift exhorting voices; 
and the oldest inhabitants ‘‘a-sunning 
sit’? in the pick of the seats, and discuss 
the competitors on their merits. And lo! 
Q., pulling out half a crown, would defile 
this Arcadian contest with a bet on the 
result, and is led back sternly to the ca- 
noe. The sounds of merrymaking fol- 
low us through the trees as we drop down 
to Charleote, just below, 


“Where Avon’s Stream, with many a sportive Turn, 
Exhilarates the Meads, and to his Bed 
Hele’s gentle current woes, by Lucy’s hand 
In every graceful Ornament attired, 
And worthier, such, to share his liquid Realms.” 


So writes the 
Rev.Richard Jago, 
M.A., a local poet 
of the last cen 
tury, in ‘ Edge 
hill; or, The Ru 
ral Prospect D: 
lineated and Mor 
alized. A Poem 
in Four Books, 
printed for J 
Dodsley in Pall 
Mall, 1767;” and 
though the bard’s 
language is more 
flowery than 
Avon’s banks, it 
shall stand. We 
had amused our 
selves on the voy 
age by choosing 
and rechoosing 
the spot whither 
we should some 
day return and 
pass our declin- 
ing years. r. 
(who has _ high 
thoughts now and then) had been all for 
Warwick Castle, Q. for Ashow, and the 
merits of each had been hotly wrangled 
over. But we shook hands over Charl- 
cote. 

Less stately than Stoneleigh, less pic- 
turesque than Guy’s Cliffe, less imposing 
than Warwick Castle, Charlcote is love- 
lier and more human than any. The 
red-brick Elizabethan house stands on 
the river's brink. From the geranium 
beds on its terrace a flight of steps leads 
down to the water, and over its graceful 
balustrade, beside the little leaden statu- 
ettes, you may lean and feed the swans 
just below. Across the stream, over the 
fern beds and swelling green turf, are 
dotted the antlers of the Charlcote deer, 
red and fallow; yonder ‘‘ Hele’s gentle 
current” winds down from the Edge Hills; 





KH ampton Lucy 


from the meaclows 





















to your right, the trees part and give a 
glimpse only of Hampton Lucy church; 
behind you rise the peaked gables, turrets, 
and tall chimneys of the house, project 
ing and receding, so that from whatever 
quarter the sun may strike there is always 
a bold play of light and shade on the soft 
colored bricks. 

The house was built by Sir Thomas 
Lucy in the first year of Queen Elizabeth's 
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In the graveyard outside is a plain 

stone to a lesser pair—John Gibbs, aged 

81, and his wife, aged 55—who are made 

to say, somewhat cynically, 

* Farewell. proud, vain, alse, treacherous world, 
we have seen enoug h of thee; 


We value not what thou canst say of we 


One marvels how in this sheltered cor- 
ner John Gibbs acquired so accurate a 
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CHARLCOTE. 


reign; and in compliment to his queen, 
who paid Charlcote a visit not long after, 
the knight built on the side which turns 
from the river an entrance porch which, 
abutting between two wings, gives the 
form of an E. This porch leads to the 
quaint gate-house, whence, between an 
avenue of limes, you reach Charlcote 
church—a sober little pile set beside the 
high-road just outside the rough-split oak 
palings of the park. It holds the monu- 
ments of Sir Thomas Lucy and his wife, 
and in praise of the latter an epitaph worth 
remembering for the tender simplicity of 
its close: 

“ Set down by him that best did know what hath 
been written to be true. Thomas Lucy.” 


knowledge of the world, and racks one’s 
brains to remember the world’s hard re- 
tort upon John Gibbs. 

But on Sir Thomas Lucy the world has 
been hard indeed, identifying him with 
Justice Shallow. His portrait hangs in 
the hall where Shakespeare was not tried 
for deer-stealing. Isaac Oliver painted 
it; and though men have forgotten Isaac 
Oliver, yet will we never, for he was a 
master. The knight’s embroidered robe 
is right Holbein; but the knight’s subtle, 
beautiful face is more. It teaches with 
convincing sincerity what manner of be- 
ing a gentleman was in “the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth”; and the lesson 
is humiliating—none the less because men 
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MEADOWSWEET. 


have during three centuries accepted the 
coarse mask of Justice Shallow for the 
truth. 

The house holds many fine paintings; 
notably a Titian, ‘‘ Samson and the Lion,’ 
that rests against the yellow silk hang 
ings of the drawing-room, and is worth a 
far pilgrimage to see; and a Velasquez, 
set (immoderately high) above the library 
book-shelves. So that too soon-we were 





out in the sunlight 
again and paddling 
down to Alveston 
We float by fiat 
meadows, islands 
of sedge, long lines 
of willows; by 
“the high bank 
called Old Town. 
where, perhaps, 
men and women, 
with their joys 
and sorrows, once 
abided”; but now 
the rabbits only 
colonize it, under 
the quiet alders; 
by Alveston, where 
we find boats, and 
a boat-house cov 
ered with ‘‘snow 
ball” berries; by 
the mill and its 
weeping - willows ; 
and below, by de- 
vious loops, to Hat- 
ton Rock, that the pienickers from Strat- 
ford know—a steep bank of mar! cov- 
ered with hawthorn, hazel, elder, and 
trailing knots of brambles. In June this 
isa very flowery spot. The slope is clothed 
with creamy elder blossoms, and on the 
river's bank opposite are wild rose-bushes 
dropping their petals, pink and white, on 
forget-me-nots, wild blue geranium, and 
meadow-rue. Over its stony bed the cur- 
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THE WARWIC 


rent, in omne volubilis cevum, keeps for 

our dull ears the music that it made for 
Shakespeare, if we could but hear. 
“The Muse, na poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel’ he learn’d 

Adown some trotting 


Aw’ 


to wander 
burn’s meander, 


no think lang 


Somewhere along these banks the Strat 
ford boy spied her naked feet moving. 


“© mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear; vour true love’s coming, 


That can sing both high and low.” 


UNDER THE 


came on her, and 
coaxed the secret of her woodland music. 
But when that meeting was, and how that 
secret was given, like a true lover, he will 
never tell. 


And somewhere he 


“Others abide our question; thou art free: 
We ask and ask; thou smilest and art still.” 


As we paddle down past Tiddington 
the willows grow closer. Between their 
stems you will see, far away on your left, 
the blue Edge Hills; and to the right, 
above the Warwick road, a hill surmount- 
ed by an obelisk. This is Welcome, and 
behind it lies Clopton House, a former 
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owner of which, Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord 
Mayor of London, built in the reign of 
Henry VII. the long stone bridge of four 
teen Gothic arches just above Stratford. 


And in a minute or two we have passed 
under it, and are floating down beside the 
Memorial Theatre, the new Gardens. and 
the brink of Shakespeare's town. 


A man may take pen and ink and write 
of a place as he will, and the page will, 
likely enough, be a pretty honest index to 


his own temperament. But never will it 


WILLOWS. 


do for another man’s reliance. So let it 
be confessed that for a day we searched 
Stratford streets, and found nothing of 
the Shakespeare that we sought. Nei 
ther in the famous birthplace in Henley 
Street ‘out of all whooping,” 
crammed with worthless mementos, and 
pencilled over with lesser names; nor in 
the fussy, inept Memorial Theatre; nor in 
the New Place, where certain holes, pro- 
tected with wire gratings, mark what 
may have been the foundations of Shake- 
speare’s house: in none of these could we 
find him. His name echoed in the mar- 
ket-place, on the lips of guide und sight- 


restored 
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seer, and shone on monuments, shops, 
inns, and banking houses. His effigies 
were everywhere —in photographs, in 
statuettes, now doing duty as a tobacco- 
box (with the bald scalp removable), now 
as a trade-mark for beer. And even while 
we despised these things the fault was 
ours. All the while the colossus stood 
high above, while we ‘*‘ walked under his 
huge legs and peep'd about,” too near to 
see. 

Nor until we strolled over the meadows 
to Ann Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery 


with all earth and sky, and all mortal as 
pirations that rise between them; and 
knew him also for the Stratford youth 
treading this very foot-path beside this 
sweet-smelling hedge toward those elms 
a mile away, where the red light lingers 
and the cottage below them. where al 
ready in the window Ann Hathaway 
trims her lamp. You are to believe that 
our feet trod airily across those meadows, 
and our talk was worth listening to. And 
at the cottage, old Mrs. Baker, last living 
descendant of the Hathaways, was pleased 
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THE LOCK AND CHURCH. 


did understanding come with the quiet 
falling of the day. Rarely enough, and 
never but in the while between sunset and 
twilight, may a man hear the sky and 
earth breathing together, and drawing his 
own small breath ambitiously in tune 
with them, ‘‘ feel that he is greater than 
he knows.” But here and at this hour it 
happened to us that, our hearts being up 
lifted, we could measure Shakespeare for 
a moment; could know him for the puis- 
sant intelligence that held communion 


with our reverent behavior, and picked 
for each of us at parting a sprig of rose- 
mary from her garden for remembrance. 
God keep her memory as green and as 
fragrant! ‘ 

It was easy now to forgive all that be 
fore had seemed unworthy in Stratford; 
easy next morning, standing before Shake- 
speare’s monument, while the sunshine, 
colored by the eastern window, fell on one 
particular slab within the chancel rails, 
to live back for a moment to that April 
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morning when a Shake- 

speare had passed from the 

earth, and earth ‘‘ must 

mourn therefor’; to fol 

low his coffin on its short 

journey from the New 

Place, between the blos 

soming limes of the 

Church Walk, out of the 

sunlight into the lasting 

shadow, up the dim nave 

to this spot; and easy to 

divine, in the quaint epi- 

taph so often quoted, the 

man’s passionate dread 

lest his bones might be 

flung in time to the com 

mon charnel-house, the 

passionate longing to lie 

here always in this dusky 

corner, close to his friends 

and kin and the familiar 

voices that meant home 

—the talk of birds in the near elms, the 
chant of Holy Trinity choir, and, night 
and day, but a stone’s-throw from his rest 
ing-place, the whisper of Avon running 
perpetually. 

For even the wayfarer finds Stratford 
a hard place to part from. And looking 
back as we left her, so kindly, so full of 
memories, giving her haunted streets, her 
elms, and river-side to the sunshine, but 
guarding always as a mother the shrine 
of her great son, I know she will pardon 
my light words. 

The river runs beneath the elms of 
the church-yard to Lucy’s Mill and the 
first locks. On the mill wall are mark- 
ed the heights of various great floods. 
The highest is dated at the beginning 
of this century; just below is the high- 
water mark of October 25, 1882. Take 


ANN HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE 


the level of this with your eye, and 
you will wonder that any of Stratford is 
left standing; and lower down the river 
the floods are very serious matters to all 
who live within their reach. If you dis- 
believe me, read John Halifax. ‘We 
don’t mind them,” an old lady told us at 
Barton, ** till the water turns red. Then 
we know the Stour water is coming down, 
and begin to shift our furniture.” The 
Arrow, too, that joins the Avon below 
Bidford, is a great helper of the floods, 
but rushes down its valley more rapidly 
than the Stour, and so its flooding is sooner 
over. 

The lock at Stratford is now choked 
with grass and weed, and the town no 
longer (to quote the Rev. Richard Jago) 
“ Hails the freighted Barge from Western Shores, 

Rich with the Tribute of a thousand Climes.” 
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The Avon, from Tewkesbury to Stratford, 
was made navigable in 1637 by Mr. William 
Sandys, of Fladbury, ‘‘ at his own proper 
cost.” But the railways have ruined the 
waterways for a 
time, and Mr. San- 
dys’s handiwork lies 
in sore decay Till 
Evesham be passed 
we shall meet with 
no barges, but with 
shallows, disman 
tled locks, broken 
down weirs to be 
shot,and sound ones 
to be pulled over 
that will give us 
excitement enough, 
and toil too 

3elow the lock we drift under a hane- 
ing copse, the Weir Brake, where a pretty 
foot-path runs for Stratford lovers. Be- 
low it, by a cluster of willows, the Stour 
comes down; and a little further yet 
stands Luddington, where Shakespeare is 
said to have been married; but the church 
and its records have been destroyed by 
fire. From Luddington you spy Weston- 
upon-Avon, in Gloucestershire, across the 
river, the tower of its sturdy perpendicu- 
lar church peering above the elms that 
hide it from the river-side throughout the 
summer 

By Weston our remembrance keeps a 
picture—a broken lock and weir, an islet 
or two heavy with purple loosestrife, a 
swan bathing in the channel between. 
These were of the foreground. Beyond 
them, a line of willows hid the flat fields 
on our right; but on the left rose a steep 
green slope, topped with poplars and dot- 
ted with red cattle; and ahead the red 
roof of Binton church showed out pret- 
tily from the hill-side. As we saw the 
picture we broke into it, shooting the 
weir, scaring the swan, and driving her 
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before us to Binton Bridges. By Binton 
Bridges stands an inn, the Four Alls. 


On its sign-board in gay colors are 
depicted four figures—the King, the 


Priest, the Soldier, 
and the Yeoman: 
and around them 
runs this chiming 
legend: 


‘Rule all, 
Pray all, 
Fight all, 
Pay all.” 


We could not re- 
member a place so 
utterly God - for- 
saken as this inn 
beside the bridge, nor a woman so 
weary of face as its once handsome 
landlady. She spoke of the inn and its 
custom in a low, musical voice, that 
caused Q. to rush out into the yard to 
hide his pity; and there he found a 
gig; and sitting down before it, won- 
dered. 

Change and decay fill our literature; 
but we have not explained either. For 
instance, here was a gig, a soundly built, 
gayly painted gig. A glance told that it 
had not been driven a dozen times, that 
nothing was broken, and that it had been 
backed into this heap of nettles years ago 
to rot. It had been rotting ever since. 
The paint on its sides had blistered, the 
nettles climbed above its wheels and flour- 
ished over its back seat. Still it was a 
good gig, and the most inexplicable sight 
that met us on our voyage. Only less 
desolate than Binton Bridges is Black 
Cliff, below-—a bank covered with crab- 
trees and thorns and hummocks of som- 
bre grass. It was here that one Palmer, a 
wife-murderer, drowned his good woman 
in Avon at the beginning of the century; 
and the oldest man in Bid- 
ford, not far below, re- 
members seeing a gibbet 
on the hill-side, with chains 
and a few bones and rags 
dangling—all that was 
left of him. A gate post 
at the top of the hill on 
the Evesham road is made 
of this gibbet, and_ still 
groans at night to the 
horror of the passing na- 
tive. 
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Soon we reach Welford, the second and 
more beautiful Welford, on the river. It 
stands behind a stiff slope, where now the 
chestnuts are turning yellow, and the vil 
lage street is worth your following. It 
winds by queer old cottages set down in 
plum and apple orchards; by a mod 





WELFORD WEIR AND CHURCH 


ern May-pole; by a little church of 
stained buff sandstone, with oaken lych- 
gate and church-yard wall searcely con- 
taining the dead, who already are piled 
level with its coping; by more queer crazy 
cottages—and then suddenly melts, ends, 
disappears in grass. It is as if the end of 
the world were reached. Of course we 
wanted to settle down and spend our lives 
here, but were growing used to the desire 
by this time, and dragged each other away 
without serious resistance down to the old 
mill, where our canoe lay waiting. 


Passing the weir and mill, the river 
runs under a grassy hill-side, where the 
trimmed elms give a French look to the 
landscape. Within sight, in winter, lie 
the roofs and dove-cotes of Hillborough 

‘‘haunted Hillbro’,” as Shakespeare 
called it, but nothing definite is known 
of the ghost. The local 
tale says that the poet and 
some boon companions 
walked over once to a 
W hitsun ale at the Falcon 
Inn, Bidford (just below 
us), to try their prowess in 
drinking against the Bid 
ford men. They drank 
so deeply that night and 
sleep overtook them be 
fore they had staggered a 
mile on their homeward 
way, and lying down un 
der a crab-tree beside the 
road, they slept till morn 
ing, when they were awak 
ened by some laborers 
trudging to their work 
His companions were for 
returning and renewing tle carouse, but 
Shakespeare declined. 

‘* No,” said he; ‘‘I have had enough; I 
have drinked with 

“Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillbro’, hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford.” 

‘Of the truth of this story,” says Mr. 
Samuel Ireland, *‘I have little doubt.” 

*“Of its entire falsehood,” says Mr. 
James Thorne, ‘‘I have less. A more 
absurd tale to father upon Shakespeare 











was never invented, even by Mr. Ireland 
or his son.” 

The reader may decide 

Close by is Bidford Grange, once an 
important manor-house; and on the left 
bank of Avon—you may know it by 
the gray stone dove-cotes—stands Barton, 
where once dwelt another famous drinker, 
‘‘Christophero Sly, old Sly’s son of Bur 
ton heath: by birth a peddler, by educa- 
tion a card- maker, by transmutation a 
bear-herd, and now by present profession 
atinker. Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale- 





BIDFORD BRIDGE. 


OLD THORNS, MARCLEEVE HILL. 


wife of Wincot, if she know me not: if 
she say I am not fourteen-pence on the 
score for sheer ale, score me up for the 
lyingest knave in Christendom.” And 
from Barton hamlet a foot-path leads 
across the meadows over the old bridge 
into Bidford. 

You are to notice this bridge, not only 
because the monks of Alcester built it in 
1482, to supersede the ford on the old Ro- 
man road which crosses the river here, 
but for a certain stone in its parapet, near 
the inn window. This stone is worn hol- 
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CLEEVE MILL-—-AN AUTUMN FLOOD 


low by thousands of pocket knives that 
generations of Bidford men have sharpen- 
ed upon it. For four centuries it has sup- 
plied in these parts the small excuse that 
men need to club and lounge together; 
and of an evening you may see a score, 
perhaps, hanging by this end of the bridge 
and waiting their turn, while the clink, 
clink of the sharpening knife fills the 
pauses of talk. When at last the stone 
shall wear all away there will be restless- 
ness and possibly social convulsions in Bid- 
ford, unless its place be quickly supplied. 

We lingered only to look at the build- 
ing that in Shakespeare's time was the 
old Falcon Inn, and soon were paddling 


~~ 
The Yew edge a ; 
Cleeve Prior \anor House. * 


due south from Bidford bridge. The 
Avon now runs straight through big flat 
meadows toward a steep hill-side, with 
the hamlet of Marcleeve (or Marlcliff) at 
its foot. This line of hill borders the riv- 
er on the south for some miles, and is the 
edge of a plateau which begins the ascent 
toward the Cotswold Hills. Seen from 
the river below, this escarpment is full of 
varying beauty, here showing a bare scar 
of green and red marl, here covered with 
long gray grass and dotted with old thorn 
and crab trees, here clothed with hanging 
woods of maple, ash, and other trees, strag- 
gled over and smothered with ivy, wild 
rose, and clematis. By Cleeve mill, where 





THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 


clouds of sweet-smelling flour issued from 
the doorway, we disembarked and climb 
ed up between the thorn-trees until upon 
the ridge we could look back upon the 
green vale of Evesham, and southward 
across ploughed fields, and cottages among 
orchards and elms, to the gray line of the 
Cotswolds, over which a patch of silver 
hung, as the day fought hard to regain its 
morning sunshine. The narrow footway 
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At our feet was spread the vale of Eve- 
sham; the river, bordered with meadows 
as green and flat as billiard tables; the 
stream of Arrow to northward, which 
rises in the Lickey Hills, and comes down 
through Alcester to join the Avon here; 
the villages of Salford Priors and Salford 
Abbots; farther to the west, among its 
apple-trees, the roofs and gables of Sal 
ford Nunnery, the village of Harvington. 











MEADOWS BY THE AVON. 


took us on to Cleeve Priors and through 
its street—a village all sober, gray, and 
beautiful. The garden walls, coated with 
lichen and topped with yellow quinces 
or a flaming branch of barberry, the 
tall church tower, the quaintly elaborate 
grave-stones below it, their scrolls and 
cherubim overgrown with moss, the 
clipped yew-trees that abounded in all 
fantastic shapes, the pigeons wheeling 
round their dove-cote, and the tall poplar 
by the manor farm—all these were good ; 
but best of all was the manor farm itself, 
and the arched yew hedge leading to its 
Jacobean porch, a marvel to behold. We 
wished to buy it, and hung long about the 
entrance counting the cost. But no liv- 
ing man or woman approached us. The 
village was given up to peace, or sleep, or 
death. 

Returning, we paused on the brow of 
the slope above Avon for a longer look. 


And all down the stream, and round the 
meadows, and in and out of these 


“low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes, and mills,” 


are willows innumerable, some polled last 
year, and looking like green mops, others, 
with long curved branches ready to be 
lopped and turned into fence poles next 
winter, until they are lost in the hills round 
Evesham, where the dim towers stand up 
and the bold outline of Bredon Hill shuts 
out the view of the Severn Valley. 

The mound on which we are standing 
is surmounted by the stone socket of an 
old cross, and beneath the cross are said 
to lie many of those who fell on Evesham 
battle-field; for the vale below was on 
August 4, 1265, the scene of one of the 
bloodiest and most decisive conflicts in 
English history. Simon de Montfort, Earl] 
of Leicester, victor of Lewes, and cham- 
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pion of the people’s rights, was hastening 
back by forced marches from Wales, hav- 
ing King Henry III. in his train, a vir- 
tual hostage. He was hurrying to meet 
his son, the young Simon, with re-enforce- 
ments from the southeast; but young Si- 
mon’s troops had been surprised by Prince 
Edward at Kenilworth in the early morn- 
ing and massacred in their beds, their 
leader himself escaping with difficulty, 
almost naked, in a boat across the lake of 
Kenilworth Castle. Unconscious of their 
fate, the old earl reached Evesham on 
Monday, August 3d,and crossing the bridge 
into the town, sealed his own doom. For 
Evesham is a trap. The Avon forms a 
loop around it, shut- 
ting off escape on three 
sides, while the fourth 
is blocked by an emi- 
nence called the Green. 
And while yet Simon 
and his king were feast- 
ing and making merry 
in Evesham Abbey, 
Edward's troops were 
crossing the river here 
at Cleeve Ford in the 
darkness, and moving 
on their sure prey. 

A strange and horrible darkness lay 
over the land on that fatal Tuesday morn- 
ing, shrouding the sun, and hiding their 
books from the monks of Evesham as 
they sang in the choir. The soldiers at 
their breakfast could scarcely see the 
meats on the board before them. They 
were ready to start again; but before the 
march began, banners and lances and 
moving troops were spied on the crest of 
the Green Hill, coming toward the town. 

‘It is my son,” cried Simon; “fear not. 
But nevertheless look out, lest we be de- 
ceived.” 


Nicholas, the earl’s 
barber, being expert 
in the cognizance of 
arms, ascended the 
bell tower of the ab- 
bey, and soon detect- 
ed among the friend- 
ly banners that were. 
in fact, but trophies 
of the raid at Kenil- 
worth, the ‘‘ three 
lions” of Prince Ed- 
ward and the royal- 
ists. The alarm was 
given, but it was 
quickly seen that Simon’s army would be 
utterly outnumbered. 

‘** By the arm of St. James,” cried the 
old warrior, ‘‘they come on well! But 
it was from me,” he added, with a touch 
of soldierly pride—*‘‘ it was from me they 
learned it.” But a glance showed the 
hopelessness of resisting this array with a 
handful of horse and a mob of wild Welsh 
men. ‘‘Let us commend our souls to 
God,” he said to his followers, ‘‘for our 
bodies are the foe’s.”’ 

And so he went forth; and while the 
Welsh fled like sheep at the first onset, 
cut down in standing corn and flowery 
garden, the old warrior of sixty-five 





hewed his way ‘‘like an impregnable 
tower” to the top of the Green Hill, un- 
til one by one his friends had dropped 
beside him; then at the summit his 
horse fell too, and disdaining surrender, 
hemmed in by twelve knights, he was 
struck down by a lance wound. ‘‘It 
is God’s will,” he said, and died. And 
whilst the butchery went on, and the 
Welshmen fled homeward through Per- 
shre to Tewkesbury, where the citizens 
cut them down in the streets, and whilst 
the darkness broke in drenching rain and 
blinding lightning, Simon’s head was 
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AVON. 


WILLOW POLLARDING 


lopped off, and carried on a pole in tri- 
umph to Wigmore. 

‘‘Such was the murder of Evesham, 
for battle none it was,” sings Robert of 
Gloucester. And asthesun breaksthrough 
and turns the gray day to silver, we pass 
on either hand memorials of that massa- 
cre. By Harvington mill and weir, where 
the sand-pipers flit before us, and by the 
spot where now stand the Fish and An- 
chor Inn and a row of anglers, Ed- 
ward’s soldiery marched down through 
the night. 


At Offenham, where now isa Bridge Inn, 
and where tradition says a bridge once 
stood, they crossed the river again. On 
the opposite bank the slaughter was hea- 
viest, and Dead Man Eyot,asmall willowy 
island here, won its name on that day. 
The sheep are feeding now in that ‘‘odd 
angle of the isle” that then was piled 
high with corpses. And so we come toa 
high railway embankment, and thence to 
a bridge, and the beautiful bell tower comes 
into view, soaring above the mills and 
roofs of Evesham. 


EVESHAM, FROM THE RIVER. 
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Cditur’s Easy Chair. 


F the family of the Honorable Elijah 
Pogram should erect in a cemetery a 

monument to commemorate his virtues 
and career, it might be a tribute of per- 
sonal affection, but it would represent no 
public feeling. But a public memorial 
or even statue of such an example *‘ of the 
greatest men in this or in any other coun- 
try,” as Mr. Pogram was glowingly said 
to be, would be an instructive monument 
of the public taste and standards of char- 
acter. Yet, if a bill recently introduced 
into the New York Legislature should 
ever become a law, it would expose the 
community both to the distressing possi- 
bility and responsibility of a statue of 
Pogram. 

The bill provided that fifty thousand 

dollars should be appropriated annually 
for the erection of monuments to promi- 
nent Americans. It is as startling a prop- 
osition as that the same amount should 
be appropriated annually for the purchase 
of pictures. What luxuriance of jobbery 
would ensue! What an extraordinary 
gallery would be collected! What an en- 
during monument of tastelessness, folly, 
and extravagance would be the result! If 
such a bill should become law, there would 
begin at once an enormous intrigue of 
various interests to secure the prize. The 
‘*dead beats” of the studios—the incapa- 
ble, the inferior—would begin te draw their 
parallels and open their trenches. Cabals 
and bargains and conspiracies would flour- 
ish on every hand. The power of the 
possessors of influence and votes to with- 
stand liberal offers would be sorely tested. 
From such an age of gold, even, Astraea 
would shrink and prepare for flight, when 
everywhere the form of Pogram as a 
hero, a statesman, a poet, a philosopher, 
began to smile upon us from above a ped- 
estal which informed us that a grateful 
people recognize and revere their bene- 
factors. 

For who should decide who are promi- 
nent Americans? Twenty years ago, had 
such a law been passed, the first prominent 
American whom the Legislature would 
have selected for honorable commemora- 
tion would have been that friend of the 
poor, that giver of coal to the shivering, 
that decorator of city squares with fra- 
grant flowers, that patriot and public- 
spirited citizen—Tweed. The Governor of 
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that day would have approved the choice, 
and a multitude of journals would have 
been silent,or would have commended the 
commemoration of a representative Amer- 
ican. Somebody must select a committee 
to decree the honor of a statue, or would 
the Legislature perform that task? W heth- 
er the Legislature voted directly upon 
nominations for the honor made in open 
session, or delegated the choice to a com- 
mittee, the result would be the same. 
A Legislature capable of passing such a 
law would be incapable of providing vrise- 
ly for its execution. 

Is it said that Pogram is quite as re- 
spectable a figure for a statue as the Se- 
rene Archducal Highnesses who prance 
on bronze horses in the squares of petty 
foreign towns, or even in great capitals? 
Let it be granted; but are the images of 
commonplace or disreputable sovereigns 
erected by themselves at the public ex- 
pense, the models which the sovereign 
people are to copy for their own glory? 
Because the capital of the duchy of 
Schrecklich-Pumpernickel is content to be 
decorated with the statue of an insignifi- 
cant prince whom it did not choose and 
cannot avoid, shall New York proclaim 
in enduring marble or bronze that Po- 
gram is the man it delights to honor? 

What is the meaning of a public statue? 
It is simply that the public honors the 
virtues and services of the man whom it 
commemorates. The community cele- 
brates him as the type of its worthy cit- 
izens. It commends him to ingenuous 
youth as the man whom they should em- 
ulate, and it stimulates a nobler public 
spirit by testifying in the statues of noble 
men that it reveres nobility of character 
and unselfish public service. If a man 
be known by his friends, a community is 
measured by the men whom it honors. 
Thus, the city of New York is justly judged 
by those whom it selects as its legislative 
representatives. They may not fairly 
represent all its character and genius and 
power, but they do represent the acquies- 
cence of that character in those who are 
officially its substitutes. If that charac- 
ter feels itself to be misrepresented, it will 
not endure the situation; and if in that 
case it cannot change the situation, the 
reason is that the representatives, and not 
the character, genius, and power, stand 
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for the dominant force of the community. 
If the statue that was proposed for Tweed, 
and for which the subscriptions were 
made, had been erected, it would have been 
a true image of the city that tolerated him. 
If the State should appropriate fifty thou- 
sand dollars every year to be expended 
for monuments of prominent Americans, 
the monuments would be chiefly interest- 
ing as a revelation of the qualities that 
the State really honors. 

Dickens wrote Chuzzlewit in a pout— 
that is to say, it was the overflow of the 
disappointment of his first visit to this 
country, when we wined him and dined 
him, and turned a deaf ear to his plea for 
copyright. But it was the disappoint- 
ment of genius—a genius of sharp in- 
sight and satiric humor. The shafts he 
flew at us were winged from our own 
feathers, and it was always a question 
whether we did not resent Chuzzlewit 
and wince so hotly because we felt the 
story to be so true. Undoubtedly there 
was little grasp in it of the real signifi- 
eance of America, and little perception of 
the latent forces that were ultimately to 
correct the very defects that he immortal- 
ized with scorn. For whatever this coun- 
try might have been fifty years ago, it 
was not ridiculous. Pogram, indeed, was 
predominant and undeniable. He was 
in full evidence, as our French brethren 
say, and the sneer at him stung us all, 
but not because he was a symbol of 
America, 

It is in precisely the circles and amid 
the influences to which this extraordinary 
bill would commit the selection of prom- 
inent Americans to be honored that Po- 
gram still lingers as one of the greatest 
men in this or any other country. But 
the erection of statues and monuments is 
better left to the action of citizens as indi- 
viduals than as the State. As the bill 
was offered in the Legislature, the an- 
nouncement was made that the private 
subscription for a statue of General Sher- 
man was closed. Within four or five 
weeks after his death, it amounted almost 
to the sum which the bill proposed for a 
general erection of statues. It was an 
instinctive offering of admiration, affec- 
tion, and gratitude to a citizen of invalu- 
able public service and spotless character, 
who is sincerely honored, and who may 
be most justly commended to the respect 
of the future America. When Americans 
are so truly prominent as Sherman, the 
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gratitude of their countrymen will volun- 
tarily build their monument, and without 
that instinctive action should such monu- 
ments be built ? 


IN a charming paper in the Sketch- 
Book, Irving describes some of the simple 
and traditional customs at rural funerals 
in England. Before the body of a young 
girl unmarried, a chaplet of white roses 
was borne. In some parts of the country 
the dead were carried to the grave with 
the singing of psalms and hymns—a tri- 
umphal strain as of conquerors who had 
finished their course with joy. Graves 
were often decorated with flowers as on 
our memorial day, and the poets are full 
of verses associating the beauty of flowers 
with death. But the sympathetic ob- 
server says: ‘‘ Few pageants can be more 
stately and frigid than an English fu- 
neral in town. It is made up of show 
and gloomy parade—mourning-carriages, 
mourning- plumes, and hireling mourn- 
ers, who make a mockery of grief.” 

It is pleasant in other lands to see the 
regard for a common humanity which is 
shown by the respectful and universal 
courtesy of every person when the funeral 
procession passes, Sometimes in Eng 
land the rural traveller turned and fol 
lowed the mourners for a little way, then 
resumed his journey. It is a courtesy 
like the sober bow exchanged by strangers 
on solitary country roads in New Eng- 
land. It isa recognition of human fra- 
ternity between those who never met be- 
fore, who do not know each others’ names, 
and who shall never meet again. The 
stranger who pauses and raises his hat as 
the funeral passes testifies his sympathy 
with a sorrow which he has known and 
shall yet know—the great sorrow of the 
race. 

It is a sad commentary on a Christian 
community, which takes that distinctive 
title from a religion whose founder is 
ealled the Consoler, because His word 
plucks the sting from death, that it sur- 
rounds death with every circumstance of 
woe andgloom. The distinctive ministry 
of the faith seems to fail at the very point 
to which it is especially addressed. The 
natural Christian tone at the burial of the 
dead would seem to be the cheer that 
springs from the thought of immortality 
—a sublime hope, a tender resignation. 
The Christian thought in that hour should 
instinctively dwell upon the soul, not 
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upon the body, and the simplest and most 
unostentatious rite of burial would seem 
to be the most truly Christian. But the 
ostentation of Christian funerals has be- 
come so great that burial reform associa- 
tions are formed, both in this country and 
in England, to relieve the poor of the pain- 
ful and needless cost which, from mis- 
taken respect for the dead, they will not 
spare so long as ostentation is the cus- 
tom. 

The funeral display springs from that 
error. It is thought by ignorance to 
be a sign of honor and affection. The 
‘‘pauper’s funeral” is a vision so repul- 
sive that the recoil is to another extreme. 
But the pathos of the pauper’s funeral is 
not its plainness; it is its want of feeling; 
its cold indifference and neglect. 

“Rattle his bones over the stones, 

He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


The natural sorrow at death really seeks 
no display, and therefore intelligence 
should relieve ignorance of conformity 
to a fancied necessity by insisting upon 
the utmost simplicity at funerals. This 
is the wholesome object of the reform so- 
cieties, and the unchristian habit of hope- 


less symbols and gloomy emblems should 
be broken by those who have power to 
break it. 

The most common symbol in the cem- 
etery is the most unchristian, for it is a 


broken column. It is essentially un- 
christian, because Christianity holds death 
to be but the gate of heaven, of a better 
world. It is, indeed, the sorrowful end 
of visible communion, but it is not the 
end of the earthly life, it is the begin- 
ning of the heavenly, which every sym- 
bol and emblem should express. And 
the impenetrable shroud of crape in 
which this moving figure is wrapped, 
does it import faith in resurrection or in 
destruction? Does it signify repose in 
the thought of life eternal, or the hope- 
less gloom of unenlightened despair ? 
Doubtless it signifies the sense of utter 
loss. It is the sign that sorrow envelops 
the wife or daughter. It announces that 
merriment is unwelcome. It spares the 
friend or acquaintance the pain of asking 
questions that wound. This is a seemly 
purpose. But to this end the excess of 
mourning apparel, the lavish ostentation 
of crape, is not only not essential, but it 
is mischievous, for it fosters the extrava- 
gance of expense, which the poor cannot 
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bear, and it is repugnant to the Christian 
instinct. 

The Burial Reform Association con- * 
templates mainly economical relief. It 
aims to prevent the foolish expense of 
funerals by the example of those to 
whom such expense would be unimpor- 
tant. But the scope of the movement 
extends much farther. It includes the 
true Christian conception and treatment 
of the most solemn fact of human life, 
which is its end. Our funeral customs 
lay upon it a gross material emphasis. 
The ostentation, which has increased so 
rapidly as to suggest the reform societies, 
is a gaudy parody of sorrow. Why deep- 
en grief by exaggerating the form of its 
expression? The sorrow of death is so 
searching that it needs no encouragement. 
It requires every alleviation which sym- 
pathy and serenity and the cheer of reli- 
gious faith can supply. It is because our 
funeral customs, from the shroud of crape 
upon the living to the lavish expense 
upon the funeral pageant and the broken 
shaft in the graveyard, are unchristian 
that they need to be reformed. 


EVEN when the theatre was under the 
ban, and the player was a kind of moral 
outcast in the eye of respectability, there 
was a kindly feeling for him among the 
less austere. When the Reverend Jeremy 
Collier fulminated his short view of the 
immorality and profaneness of the Eng- 
lish stage, there was doubtless good rea- 
son for his strictures. But such a view 
is necessarily relative. The theatre of 
that time still held the mirror up to na- 
ture, not in the plays only, but in the 
players. Vanbrugh and Farquhar, who 
retorted upon the caustic divine, not only 
wrote the plays, but illustrated the man- 
ners of the time. Collier's onslaught 
was directed at the ‘‘ artificial comedy.” 
But if the province of that comedy lay 
‘*beyond the diocese of conscience,”’ it 
only the more truthfully displayed the 
society which patronized it. The Cavalier 
was a picturesque figure. The saunterer 
Charles had a certain gayety and grace of 
demeanor, and, in contrast with the Puri- 
tan, he was more pleasing to the Muse of 
indolence and easy enjoyment. The the- 
atre reflected the royal court, and Mistress 
Gwynne was the queen of both. 

But although the Dutch William and 
the earlier Puritan spirit were the minis- 
ters of the inevitable purgation, and the 
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theatre that Collier assailed was necessa- 
rily doomed unless civilization were to re- 
cede, yet the player still held by a tenure 
of personal feeling which was never lost. 
He had a rough welcome on this side of 
the sea, and the earlier days of the “‘stage 
play” in this country were exceedingly 
bleak. Even until the last generation, 
the theatre, in certain ways which the 
older circle of the Chair will remember, 
still justified the tradition of the time 
when the Reverend Jeremy opened his 
batteries. But that has gone, and as the 
comfortless pit of the old Park Theatre 
in New York, absolutely shut off from 
the boxes, has now become the parquet— 
preferable for convenience of hearing and 
seeing even to the boxes—so the moral cir- 
cumstance of the theatre is changed, and 
‘*her Majesty’s players” are no longer a 
separate moral class. The Reverend Jer: 
emy Collier might still hesitate to enter 
the playhouse. But his successors enter it 
as naturally as a gallery of pictures or of 
any other art. The revolution of feeling 
was visibly accomplished when the Rev- 
erend Dr. Bellows stood upon the stage of 
the old Academy of Music and offered the 
right hand of sympathy to the players. 

It was this kindliness of nature, a cer- 
tain generous catholicity of feeling, which 
recently drew Mr. Richard Mansfield and 
his company for an evening to Staten 
Island. That pleasant suburb or munici- 
pal frontier, which Mr. Andrew H. Green 
desires to incorporate into the metropolis, 
has many charms. Its inhabitants, with 
a simplicity not unknown in’other rural 
suburbs, and traditional with islanders, 
fondly believe their island to be the most 
attractive spot in the neighborhood of the 
city. But the most daring islander has 
never alleged that its theatre was superior 
to all other theatres. In fact, although 
the heroic Staten-Islander recoils from no 
arduous assertion, this would surely tax 
his courage, for the reason that there is 
no theatre. All the more gracious, there- 
fore, was the bounty of Mr. Mansfield, 
who, to aid the Winter Library, founded 
by Mr. William Winter in memory of his 
son, a noble child too early lost, crossed 
the bay with all that makes a theatre ex- 
cept the building, and gave the most com- 
plete and delightful dramatic performance 
in the annals of the island. 

There have been, indeed, admirable 
amateur plays in that happy region, to 
which the recollection of the Easy Chair 


does full justice. If any other suburb 
has such ‘‘amateur talent” as Staten Isl- 
and, Staten Island has not heard of it: 
and if that island talent should choose 
to challenge the metropolitan stage, the 
metropolitan stage might well tremble for 
the result. But that joust is not yet set. 
and perhaps the visit of Mr. Mansfield 
will induce the island to spare the city 
yet awhile. 

The play was Prince Karl, one of the 
dramas of high spirits, like the chapters of 
Dickens’s stories where the impression is 
simply of rollicking fun. The dramatic 
unities and the probabilities are very prop- 
erly shown the door in such plays as hav- 
ing no part in the business in hand. The 
effect depends wholly on the promptness, 
intelligence, and sympathy of the players, 
and all these conditions were never more 
fully satisfied than in this performance 
of Prince Karl. The readiness and pre- 
cision with which every situation was 
seized, and every opportunity developed 
with the utmost vivacity, were delightful. 
The iilusion was complete. The com- 
pany played as if in their own theatre 
with every resource, and never, even un- 
der those circumstances, could they have 
played with more spirit. 

Mr. Mansfield, who, as Beau Brummel 
and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, is the dra- 
matic hero of the hour, displayed his re- 
markable versatility with the naturalness 
of action and freedom from exaggeration 
which are among his excellent qualities. 
His mimicry of private musical artists 
was irresistibly ludicrous, and proceeded 
amid peals of laughter. The effect of the 
droll play, which extends to four acts with 
unabated humor, and the liveliness of the 
acting throughout, showed how entirely 
the prosperity of a play is in the actor, 
because the test of his acting is the ability 
to command the sympathy of his audi- 
ence. The modern theatre is so fully up- 
holstered that the scenery and setting 
seem almost to dispute the eye with the 
players. But although the setting of 
Prince Karl was of the extremest econ- 
omy, the most sumptuous appointments 
would not have added to the effect or the 
enjoyment of the merry scene. Scenery 
and setting may please the eye, but the 
art of the player does not require them, 
and without that art the scenery is a 
pointless pageant. The Easy Chair saw 
the elder Booth literally in a barn, but 
the terrible impression of his Sir Edward 
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Mortimer and Sir Giles Overreach does 
not fade. The most sumptuous and care- 
fully historic setting could hardly have 
made Garrick’s great effects greater than 
they were. ‘‘ What we want,” said Mr. 
Mansfield, ‘‘is silence, not scenery.” 

It was a bright evening that he gave to 
Staten Island, and its purpose was anoth- 
er illustration of the quality of the frater- 
nity to which he belongs—the generosity 
of the player. Perhaps some of the charm 
of Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle lies in the 
sympathy between the nature of play- 
ers and of the loiterer himself. It is a 
character which the player instinctively 
apprehends, and in which the spectator 
also recognizes something of the player's 
own disposition. Itcannot be said that in 
the hilarious little drama of Prince Karl 
the especial character of the actors could 
be discerned. But it is certain that in the 
delightfully lightsome performance the 
kind heart and large sympathy of players, 
which story and song commemorate, were 
once more and most happily displayed. 
Of the artificial comedy Lamb said that 
modern times could not bear it. But of 
Mr. Mansfield and his company—how 
much Staten Island could bear! 


MEDITATING in the Easy Chair on East- 
er Eve, the preacher observes that two 
things were remarkable on Good Friday 


of this year. In Connecticut, the State in 
which the austerest Puritanism longest 
survived, Good Friday was observed as 
Fast-day, and in Hartford the publica- 
tion of the evening papers was suspended. 
In New York, in which the Church of 
England has always ‘‘reared its mitred 
front,” ministers of various other Chris- 
tian denominations preached on Good 
Friday in an Episcopal pulpit. What 
consequences may ensue and be known 
when this Magazine is published cannot 
be foreseen at this writing, nor are they 
within the province of the Chair. But 
the coincidence is in itself remarkable. 
Old Judge Sewell used to sigh even over 
the very subdued joy of Christmas in 
New England. But could he have fore- 
seen that Good Friday, even with papisti- 
cal hot cross buns, would be observed in 
uncompromising Connecticut, although 
his Puritan anguish would have been 
great, it might have been a little assuaged 
by the knowledge that it would be solem- 
nized as a fast. 

The proposition in the Legislature of 


New York to make Good Friday a legal 
holiday is another fact that will be pon- 
dered in many easy-chairs. Another 
holiday might be welcome in our busy 
life, but. would such an act of the Legis- 
lature be evidence of increasing religious 
feeling? The Church days, as they are 
called, have pleasing names, even if they 
are not generally comprehended. How 
many of us know what Lady-day is? 
How many, until they look for it, under- 
stand that it is the day of the Annuncia- 
tion, which the old painters glowingly 
celebrated on canvases now more pre- 
cious than cloth of gold? Then there 
are the Ember-days. Does even the first 
class in Trinity Sunday-school know what 
they are? The saints’ days in the calen- 
dar have gentle titles, as Saint Lucia’s, 
Saint Rose of Lima’s, Saint Elizabeth’s, 
Cecilia’s,Catherine’s. The first class may 
tell the story of these saints—ifitcan. In 
the old time in Italy, perhaps forty years 
ago, the sudden ringing of a church bell in 
Florence, or at Fiesole, or high up among 
the vineyards on Lake Lugano, announced 
a saint’s day. Sometimes the vetturino, 
as the equipage tinkled along the road, 
crossed himself, but generally he did not. 
The Italian air is full of sights and sounds 
that recall the Church; semper, ubique, 
omnibus, ring the bells, loud and low, far 
and near, and constantly, by day and by 
night. 

But for all the music of the bells, Italian 
life was not better than life in lands where 
ringing bells do not incessantly impor- 
tune. The story of Italy under the Bor- 
gias, or even under the Austrians and the 
Pope not many years ago, is not the story 
of an ideal Christian land. Even in those 
golden days of travel, when the chapel 
bells rang over the vineyards and the 
Miserere was sung on Good Friday amid 
darkening candles in the Sistine Chapel, 
there was a voice which the son of Roger 
Williams heard through all the singing 
and the chanting, ‘‘ Not he that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lerd, but he that doeth the 
will.” 

Kaster Sunday and anxiety about new 
bonnets do not accord. It is not the day, 
but the good that we do on the day, which 
is vital. Among savages on a desert isl- 
and, if a man had lost reckoning of the 
whole calendar, and knew not Lady-day 
from an Ember-day, yet if he went about 
doing good and enlightening the dark 
souls around him, the whole year would 
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be a long holyday, and the life a holy 
life. 

The Puritan iconoclasticism which 
tore from chureh walls pictures of the 
lovely Madonna, and gave images and 
rosaries and crucifixes to be burned, 
which built the desolate, bare, ugly meet- 
ing-houses of early New England, and 
scowled with Bradford on the Christmas 
games, was simply a declaration that the 
multiplication of pictures and rosaries and 
images had not made men and women 
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Editar’s 
I. 
\ TE believe the new edition of Mr. 

'Y Lowell's works is the first to bring 
his writings in the different kinds to- 
gether with anything like completeness. 
It has a greater completeness, he confesses 
in one of his prefaces, than he likes; he 
reprints some of his earlier pieces because, 
‘‘owing to the unjust distinction made by 
the law between literary and other prop- 
erty,” they will be reprinted by some one. 
The reader will scarcely share his sense 
of hardship in this; though the law that 
limits an author's control of his writ- 
ings is none the less unfair and impu- 
dently sophistical. 

The ‘‘early indiscretions,” as Mr. Lowell 
calls them, help to swell the bulk of his 
poems to four volumes; then there are 
four volumes of literary essays, a volume 
of literary and political addresses, and a 
volume of political essays. The revision 
of the work in either of these sorts is ap- 
parently very cursory, and the changes 
of the slightest. Doubtless something of 
temperament, something of habit, and 
something of instinct have prevailed 
with him to leave the pieces as he wrote 
them, in the shape that the glowing metal 
first took as it lost the heat of his mind. 
Of all our literary men he has wrought 
most in the tradition of the ideal poet: 
the form with him has been part of the 
inspiration, and it is said that whenever 
he has changed the form, in more criti- 
cal moments, he has afterward changed 
it back in moments more critical still. 
The result is proof of the fact that the im- 
agination is no bad critic, or that the old- 
fashioned division of the mind into the 
imaginative and the critical faculties, as if 
it were built in water-tight compartments, 
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more truthful, upright, liberty - loving, 
and self-denying; had not yet purified 
and ennobled human life in England. 
Perhaps they were doing the good work, 
but imperceptibly to the eager Puritans, 
Saints’ days and rosaries, they said, wil] 
not bring a heaven upon earth. There 
are probably enough dead saints in the 
calendar to make a saint's day of every 
day in the year. But what we need, 
brethren, is not so much days for the 
saints, as saints for the days. 


Study. 


is altogether fantastic. The two operate 
inseparably together, the difference be- 
tween Mr. Lowell’s method and that of 
some others being simply that the imagi- 
nation is more active with him in the vi- 
sion, and with them in the revision. He 
has little or nothing to say about his 
work, now that all is done. There are 
two pages of prefatory note for the four 
volumes of poems; two for the four vol- 
umes of literary essays; none at all for 
the other things. But the work con- 
tinually talks about itself, especially the 
prose, where the scholarly ease, the intel- 
lectual intimacy, the impersonal famil- 
iarity, win the reader and endear the 
writer. We cannot always be up to the 
high humors of the Muse; some of us can- 
not follow her on the ethereal tops; but 
no one is averse to an arm-chair by the 
fire, a lamp at the elbow, and a book in 
the hand of a friend who reads all litera- 
ture into and out of it. The essays are 
full of those confidences which such safety 
from the world and the weather invites 
to; and perhaps one who should declare 
that the real Lowell was to be found in 
them would not merit instant death. 
There are several real Lowells, the culprit 
might urge; and he could hedge, with no 
great loss of consistency, in owning that 
there was one in every kind of literature 
that our author has attempted. In fact, 
the sense of genuineness, of sincerity in 
all things, of impatience with affectation 
of any sort, is the sense that remains with 
the reader. Sometimes there is compres- 
sion and abruptness, but there is never 
superfluity; there might often have been 
more with great advantage, there could 
not have been less without loss. There 
are certain expressions, especially in the 
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poetry, that seem driven too far, or forced 
a little too violently to the service they 
are made to do; the thought overloads 
the phrase; but there is nowhere weakness 
or emptiness. As time goes on from the 
earlier to the later work, both in the verse 
and in the prose, these faults, if they are 
faults, disappear, and there is a mellow 
richness in it all, a harmony in the 
thoughtand the word, a fusion of all harsh 
splendors into one clear serenity. In the 
performance of every writer, of every 
artist, there are at times turns of good 
fortune, and these may occur in his earli- 
est as well as his latest performance. But 


it is when his felicity becomes character- 
istic, when his prosperity is habitual, that 
he is approved a master. 


Il. 


Any one wishing to make that study of 
Mr. Lowell’s books which these strait lim- 
its will not allow would find such a plea- 
sure in the inquiry as only the peculiar 
combination of qualities in him can give. 
His complexity is very simple, when once 
you have the key to it, and the final agree- 
ment between his contradictions is per- 
fect. He is one who is always talking or 
singing about the ideal, but no one ever 
loved better to feel the honest earth under 
his feet. He likes to imagine flight; he 
approves of flying, admires, advises it; 
but he understands very well that, in mat- 
ters of art, legs were made before wings; 
and that a steady pace carries one to the 
ends of the knowable world. 

No realist ever felt reality more keenly 
than he, or strove more faithfully, more 
triumphantly, to get the light of its home- 
ly, heavenly countenance into literature. 
He is, of all things, a scholar; but he is 
naturally at such war with pedantry that 
he seems tempted at times to snub scholar- 
ship, and trust himself wholly to that basal 
common-sense which he loves in common 
men. His thought flows as naturally in 
the parlance that he caught from the lips 
of the wagoners and ploughmen of the 
rustic village Cambridge once was as in 
‘the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton”; there are passages of the Biglow 
Papers that match the finest in the Com- 
memoration Ode, or the Agassiz. In the 
last analysis Hosea Biglow and Sir Laun- 
fal are of the same make; the same heart, 
the same soul is in them both. No author 
more frequently reminds the reader that 
though God made us in His own image, 
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He made us out of the dust of the earth, 
and his abiding sense of humanity as Di- 
vinity imagined it keeps his lightest laugh- 
ter sweet. He makes merry with men’s 
foibles, but he never makes a mock of 
them as some other great humorists do, 
disheartening and corrupting with the eyn- 
icism that likens folly with wisdom and 
evil with good, and finds all one. There 
is, so far as we remember, not one touch 
of cynicism in al! that he has written ; and 
for this reason, as a satirist he stands not 
only foremost but alone in our language. 
The sense of his pre-eminence in this sort 
is so strong at times as to make one forget 
his excellence in others; and it is well 
once in a way to consider the variety of 
his achievement in the works that testify 
to it. In fact, when one has said satirist, 
the word seems to minimize, or at least to 
misstate his Biglow Papers. He is there 
such a satirist, or in such a way, as Cer- 
vantes was: his humor does not merely 
criticise, it creates. Hosea Biglow, Birdo- 
freedom Sawin, and Homer Wilbur are 
enduring and delightful types because 
they came from the real people out-of- 
doors, who always seem commonplace to 
the casual or unsympathetic eye. We 
said create, when we meant discover, or 
divine; and we do not suppose that the 
most powerful ‘‘ genius” after training 
itself inte condition by the most assiduous 
intellectual athletics could create such 
types. With God all things are possible, 
but men are limited, and in literature the 
recognizable figures are those whose like- 
ness we have seen before, in ourselves, in 
others. It is such figures that outlast all 
conditions, and that embody and perpet- 
uate them to the imagination of after- 
time. The Spain of Cervantes is conceiv- 
able to us from the characters he found 
there, and the New England of the Mex- 
ican War and the Secession has nowhere 
graven itself in literature so distinctly 
and enduringly as in the verse of our 
great humorist. 
Il. 

Mr. Lowell is always a humorist, as we 
were trying to say, if a humorist is one 
who beyond other men sees both sides of 
every question and is haunted by the con- 
sciousness of the absurdity that lurks in 
all aspects of human affairs. You are 
aware of this all-round perception in him, 
whatever matter he is handling, and of its 
complete accord with reverence and hon- 
or where these are due. In this he is 





like some man of the great Elizabethan 
group; there is the freshness and large- 
ness of those days in his diction, and that 
near neighborhood of heart and mind in 
his work which enabled them to leave 
the warmth of a living touch on any 
theme they handled. He views men and 
things with an impassioned reason; or, as 
the common phrase has it, he feels what 
he says. This is true not only of his lit- 
erary opinions, but it is true, as well, of 
his judgments of public questions, which 
he always regarded with a vision almost 
prophetic initsscope. He is never avery 
good hater; his enemy too often amuses 
him for that; heis conscious that he might 
be some such man as his enemy in his en- 
emy’s place; and that his enemy is proba- 
a ae bly not such a bad fellow as he would like 
oe to make himself out. But if he is not a 
a good hater (a stupid kind of creature, in 
i spite of Dr. Johnson), he is one of the 
best and wisest lovers that ever were. It 
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a is not easy to see the virtues of a friend; 
| ae but Mr. Lowell has this gift, and he uses 
i it for us again and again in those poems 
Ate which celebrate this one or that one he 
i loves. The characterizations in the Fable 


for Critics are witnesses of the fact both 
as to friends and foes; and in those of the 
d Agassiz the persons are sketched with an 
Sh accuracy and truth which only a generous 
fi; affection could have inspired. « The clli- 
; mate of Cambridge, which is in some re- 

spects less agreeable than could be wished, 
| seems always to have been favorable to 
ie the cultivation of the manly kindness that 
| flowers so often in Mr. Lowell’s verse. 


i , a ae . 

ft, The harmony of his contradictions is no- 
f where more apparent than in what may 

I be cailed his poems of friendship. The 

i sympathies that are made to go round all 


humanity are said to be found rather thin 
re at times for the wear and tear of every- 
day use; and the philanthropist, by some 
observers, has been accounted an inade- 
quate neighbor. But it is certainly not 
so in Mr. Lowell’s case. He gave himself 
wholly to a cause, the cause of freedom, 
at one period of his life; but men never 
became Man to him, not even black men ; 
in spite of his explicit preference for types, 
he seems always to have liked characters 
a little better. 

The student of his life will find nothing 
more important in it than the antislavery 
fy passage, which it would be a gross mis- 
conception to think of as an episode. It 
seemed to close with the end of slavery, 
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for he was not of those who belabor a dead 
dog, to give him a realizing sense that 
there is a punishment after death. But 
the spirit that moved him, against tradi 
tion and association and interest, to take 
the side of the weak and the poor, has 
really been the guiding motive of his life. 
As he is above all things, however, a hu 
morist, he does not fail to see the verge 
where the sublime touches the ridiculous, 
and he makes laughter his weapon against 
the wrong, and his defence, in the last 
resort, against the right even in himself; 
for nothing is so apt to ‘‘ work like mad- 
ness in the brain” as a sense of absolute 
and perfect right. He never, apparently, 
had this; he always saw the other side, 
with that cireumvision of the humorist 
which forbids any prophet strictly to fol- 
low the slant of his own nose. If the in 
gredients had been less kindly mixed in 
him, the world might have had another 
humorist like Swift, or like Heine; that 
is, if there had been less heart or less con- 
science in him. But as there was so much 
heart and so much conscience we had 
Lowell; we had not the Tale of a Tub, 
or Atta Troll, but the Biglow Papers, and 
all that smiling translucence which every- 
where breaks through his phrase. 

Probably no one, at the bottom of his 
soul, ever disliked convention more than 
he; yet every now and then he has a con- 
science even about convention, and espe- 
cially in his later writings you find him 
taking a brace, and bringing himself up 
in behalf of the established, because it is 
the established. Yet give his conscience 
a little more time, and it works him back 
to his original attitude, as when, after due 
respect to the old, the historic in English 
affairs, expressed in this or that dedica- 
tion of bust or statue, he finds himself 
saying to an English audience that de- 
mocracy is the hope and the social salva- 
tion of the race. 

To the short-sighted there may seem a 
prevalence of whimsicality in his intel- 
lectual temperament, as there so often is 
in its literary expression; but it will not 
seem so to those whose perception can 
compass the whole truth as to human 
motive. It is not always high noon or 
midnight with any man but a madman; 
the sane all have their small hours and 
their little halves and quarters of hours; 
and the fractions and subdivisions rather 
abound in Mr. Lowell. 

He is true Elizabethan in his fondness 
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for a quip, a quirk; and he will sometimes 
stay large discourse to have his smile at 
a vagrant humor flitting over the surface 
of his thought. Solemn persons may find 
this a trial, but no wise person will; for 
all who have lived with their eyes open 
have seen life itself as desultory and ca- 
pricious at the most momentous junc- 
tures. Besides, to the mind of the humor- 
ist, especially if he be a great poet, no 
idea presents itself simply, but with a rich 
variety of color, and with endless impli- 
cations. Some sense of this he c.«nnot 
help imparting: the difference of humor 
and poetry from dulness and prose obliges 
him. But perhaps because dulness and 
prose have their rightful place in the 
world, there will always be some misgiv- 
ing, some dispute, about Mr. Lowell’s at- 
titude in these matters. He is not a man 
whom all men can agree about. Some 
who nurtured themselves upon his heroic 
moods, his utterances for freedom and hu- 
manity, censure him for having faltered 
from his faith in humanity because he has 
not kept repeating it like a creed. But if 
any doubter will look at his work as a 
whole, we do not think he can fail to dis- 
abuse himself of his errors, unless they are 
wilful. Of course it concerns him rather 


than the author to do this: the poet, hu- 
morist, critic, publicist, who is as apt to 
be all of these together as one at a time, 


is safe enough from his mistake. The 
spirit of Mr. Lowell's work is one and the 
same from first to last, and in an unfail- 
ing sincerity it has the only valuable, the 
only possible consistency. 

IV. 

Of constructive satire such as his we 
have had little or nothing since his time; 
perhaps he is the last of a great line; but 
other sorts we seem not likely to lack. 
In fact we are at present developing a 
rather novel variety: the satire that ac- 
crues to a thing from the worship of its 
admirers. We have lately seen how dam- 
aging Mr. McAllister could make himself 
to the best society of New York by his 
devout portrayal of it, and now another 
devotee of fashion is trying to play the 
part of iconoclast with the ideal of gentle- 
man. Gentlemen is what he calls his 
book, which comes to us with all the graces 
of Mr. De Vinne’s press; and he assumes 
to tell whatever is worth knowing about 
the art of being a gentleman, in dress, 
manners, morals,and mind. The treatise 
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has not the charm of Castiglione’s Court- 
ier, and yet it is delightful reading, in its 
way, which tries hard not to be the way of 
other behavior books. It is not easy to 
avoid this; if we can believe the unknown 
author of Gentlemen, he abhors nothing 
so much as vulgarity; yet he begins his 
instructions in dress by saying, ‘‘ With 
judgment and economy one can be some- 
thing of a dresser.” 

When he passes to graver matters, to 
customs and conduct, he tells us that ‘‘a 
body-coat should never be removed in the 
presence of ladies,” unless a gentleman is 
pressed to appear in his shirt sleeves with- 
out a dissenting voice; and he should not 
‘‘remain to a meal” unless he has made 
at least five calls in the house where he is 
asked. When seated beside a lady on a 
sofa he must not cross his legs; and ‘‘ the 
conversation should be of a sensible topic, 
or if amusing, it should be at least inter- 
esting.”’ ‘*‘ Unless you can do it graceful- 
ly, do not execute a dance, or attempt to 
imitate stage performers;” and at dinner, 
never rise before your host or hostess. 
In waltzing, ‘‘ place your right hand at 
the lady’s back below the lower ends of 
the shoulder-blades”; and never on any 
occasion ‘‘ bite the lips, or pick the teeth, 
as both distort the face. Never use the 
eyes in a flirtatious manner, as it is very 
poor taste, and shows conceit.” 

The intending gentleman is not left 
without sound advice on more serious 
points; he is urged not ‘‘to take advan- 
tage of being alone with a lady in a car- 
riage to address her in any way too fa- 
miliar to be polite”; he must kiss no one 
but his betrothed, or his wife, or his blood- 
relations, not.even a very old friend. But 
in making an offer of marriage, ‘‘ when 
the lady replies affirmatively, immediate- 
ly clasp her in your arms.” This must 
always be done, and the most impetuous 
lover must not forget it. 

Vi 

Such is the manner and such the mat- 
ter of the latest advice to Gentlemen. We 
had our doubts, in reading it, whether the 
author was not laughing in the sleeve of 
that body-coat which nothing would in- 
duce him to remove in the presence of 
ladies; but on the whole we incline to 
think he is not joking. To turn from this 
great world of Gentlemen, to the small, 
lowly sphere where Miss Wilkins’s hum- 
ble folk have their being, is a vast change, 
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but there is a kind of consolation in it. 
Here at least are real interests, passions, 
ambitions; and yonder there do not seem 
to be any. The scenes of A New England 
Nun and Other Stories are laid in that 
land of little village houses which the 
author of A Humble Romance has made 
her own. The record never strays beyond ; 
there is hardly a person in the dramas 
who does not work for a living; the tra- 
gedies and comedies are those of the sim- 
plest and commonest people, who speak a 
crabbed Yankee through their noses, and 
whose dress and address would be alike 
shocking to Gentlemen. Still they may 
be borne with, at least in the hands of an 
artist such as Miss Wilkins has shown 
herself to be. We are not sure that there 
is anything better in this volume than in 
her first; we note the same powers, the 
same weaknesses; the never-erring eye, 
the sometimes mistaken fancy. The fig- 
ures are drawn with the same exquisitely 
satisfying veracity; but about half the 
time we doubt whether they would do 
what they are shown doing. We havea 
lurking fear at moments that Miss Wil- 
kins wouid like to write entirely romantic 
stories about these honest people of hers; 
but her own love of truth and her perfect 
knowledge of such life as theirs forbid 
her actually to do this. There is appar- 
ently a conflict of purposes in her sketch- 
es which gives her art an undecided effect, 
or a divided effect, as in certain of them 
where we make the acquaintance of her 
characters in their village of little houses, 
and lose it in the No Man’s Land of exag- 
gerated action and conventional emotion. 
In the interest of her art, which is so per- 
fectly satisfying in the service of reality, 
it could almost be wished that she might 
once write a thoroughly romantic story, 
and wreak in it all the impulses she has 


in that direction. Then perhaps she 
might return to the right exercise of a 
gift which is one of the most precious 
in fiction. But perhaps this could not 
happen; perhaps the Study is itself ro 
mantic in imagining such a thing. It 
may be that we shall always have to con- 
tent ourselves with now a story of the 
real and unreal mixed, and now one of 
unmixed reality, such as Miss Wilkins 
alone can give us. At any rate her fu- 
ture is not in the keeping of criticism, to 
shape or to direct. Who can forecast the 
course of such a talent? Not even the 
talent itself; and what we must be grate 
ful for is what it has already given us in 
the two volumes of tales, which are as 
good in their way as anything ever done 
amongst us; that is, among any people. 
In form they instinctively approach that 
of the best work everywhere in the fine 
detail of the handling; but in spirit they 
are distinctively ours. The humor is 
American, and they are almost all humor- 
ously imagined, with a sort of direct ref- 
erence to the facts of the usual rustic 
American experience. The life of the 
human heart, its affections, its hopes, its 
fears, however these mask themselves from 
low to high, or high to low, is always the 
same, in every time and land; but in each 
it has a special physiognomy. What our 
artist has done is to catch the American 
look of life, so that if her miniatures re- 
main to other ages they shall know just 
the expression of that vast average of 
Americans who do the hard work of the 
country, and live narrowly on their small 
earnings and savings. If there is no gay- 
ety in that look, it is because the face of 
hard work is always sober, and because 
the consciousness of merciless fortuities 
and inexorable responsibilities comes early 
and stays late with our people. 


Hanthly Record of Curent Events. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 14th of April.— 
In California Charles N. Felton was elected 
United States Senator, March 19th, to succeed the 
late Senator George Hearst. 

In Rhode Island, March 12th, Governor John W. 
Davis was nominated by the Democrats for re-elec- 
tion. The elections in that State occurred April 
lst, but none of the candidates for State offices re- 
ceiving a majority of votes, the choice of these offi- 
cers, including the Governor, devolved upon the Le- 
gislature. 

George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, resigned from 


the United States Senate April 7th, his resignation 
to take effect November Ist. 

President Harrison, April 13th, appointed Enos 
H. Nebeker, of Indiana, to be Treasurer of the 
United States in place of J. N. Huston, resigned. 

On the 14th of April President Harrison with a 
party left Washington for a trip to the far West. 

The election in Chicago April 7th resulted in the 
choice of Hempstead Washburne, Republican, as 
Mayor of that city. 

Eleven Italians, accused of the murder at New 
Orleans of Chief-of-Police Hennessy, six of whom 
had been acquitted by a jury, were lynched in the 
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parish prison of New Orleans March 14th. The lynch- 
ing was performed by a vigilance committee, of which 
many prominent citizens were members. This act 
was regarded by the Italian government as a viola- 
tion of the treaty in force between the United States 
and Italy, which secures to Italian subjects residing 
in the United States the same protection that is en- 
joyed by American citizens. A demand was there 
fore made through the Italian minister at Washing- 
ton (1) that an official assurance should be given 
by the federal government that the guilty parties 
should be brought to justice, and (2) that an indem- 
nity should be paid to the relatives of the victims. 
To this demand the Secretary of State replied that 
the government of the United States could not give 
the assurance that the alleged criminals should be 
punished, since it is provided by the federal Con- 
stitution that such persons “shall enjoy the right 
of a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed.” With reference to the sec- 
ond point in the demand, assurance was given that 
the government recognizes the principle of indem- 
nity to such Italian subjects as may have been 
wronged by the violation of the rights secured to 
them under the treaty between the two countries. 
On the 31st of March, this reply being unsatisfac- 
tory to the Italian government, Baron Fava, the Ital- 
ian minister to the United States, was recalled by 
King Humbert. Italian affairs at Washington 
were left in charge of a secretary of legation, and 
Baron Fava sailed for Europe on the 11th of April. 

Hungarian strikers in the Connellsville coke re- 
gion, Pennsylvania, engaged in a riot at Morewood 
April 2d. A company of deputy sheriffs who had 
been called out to quell the disturbance fired upon 
the rioters, killing eleven Hungarians and wounding 
over forty. 

Much agitation prevailed in Newfoundland on ac- 
count of the recognition by the British government 
of certain French rights in that island granted un- 
der the Treaty of Utrecht, and especially on ac- 
count of the employment of force to prevent the 
Newfoundlanders from interfering with those rights. 

The war in Chili continued. Several battles were 
fought, resulting generally in favor of the insurgent 
forces. The elections held in that country April 
Ist gave decided majorities to the Liberals. 

The political excitement in Ireland resulting from 
the division in the Irish Parliamentary party still 
continued. An election held in North Sligo April 
2d, to fill a vacancy in the House of Commons, re- 
sulted in favor of the anti-Parnellites. 

The Bulgarian Minister of Finances, M. Baltcheff, 
was assassinated in Sofia March 27th. Thirty per- 
sons were arrested on suspicion of complicity in the 
affair. 

It was reported March 21st that a treaty of alli- 
ance between Russia and France had been ratified 
by the Czar. The Russian forces were being massed 
in large numbers near the western frontier. 

A Russian war ship laden with railroad material, 
and carrying “military workmen,” was stopped in 
the Dardanelles April 14th, by order of the Turkish 
authorities, but was soon released, after a vigorous 
protest from the Russian ambassador. 

News from Calcutta, March 30th, of a two days’ 
battle at Manipur, in the province of Assam, be- 
tween a force of native infantry in the British 
service and a number of rebellious tribes; 470 of 
the former were killed, and eight British officers 
were reported missing. Later despatches reported 
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that 200 native troops and 80 British soldiers, 
hastening to the assistance of their friends at 
Manipur, had been attacked by the insurgents in a 
narrow pass, and all of them slain.—Advices were 
received April 9th giving the particulars of another 
engagement with the Manipuris, in which the British 
gained a decided victory, obliging the rebellious 
tribesmen to acknowledge their authority and to sue 
for peace, 

Despatches from Madagascar, received March 
24th, stated that the Governor of the province of 
Belanona, whose massacre of 278 of his subjects 
was noticed in our record for May, had been exe- 
cuted for his crime. 

DISASTERS. 

March 15th.—The steamer Roxburgh Castle col- 
lided with the ship British Peer off the Scilly Islands 
and sank, Twenty-two men were drowned. 

March 16th.—An explosion occurred in the arse- 
nal at Omdurman, Egypt, killing 100 dervishes, and 
destroying much property. 

March 17th.—The British steam-ship Utopia, 
bound for New York, came in collision with the 
British iron-clad Rodney, which was anchored in Gi- 
braltar Bay, and soon afterward sank. Five hun- 
dred and sixty-two persons, most of them Italian 
emigrants, were drowned. 

March 25th.—The steam-ship Strathairly, from 
Cuba to Baltimore, was wrecked off Cape Hatteras 
March 24th, and nineteen of the crew were drowned. 

March 27th.—The Norwegian bark Dictator was 
driven ashore on the Virginia coast, and eight per- 
sons were drowned, 

April 3d.——An explosion of fire-damp occurred in 
a coal mine at Apedale, England, killing ten miners. 

April 6th.—In a fire at Rochester, Pennsylvania, 
nine lives were lost. 


OBITUARY. 


March 17th—In Rome, Italy, Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte, head of the impe- 
rial house of Bonaparte, aged sixty-eight years, 

March 20th.—In New York city, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, the actor, aged fifty-three years. 

March 2\st.—In Washington, D.C., General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston, Confederate leader, aged eighty- 
four years. 

March 23d.—At Elmira, New York, Lucius Rob- 
inson, ex-Governor of New York, aged eighty years. 
—In New York city, Mrs. Anne Charlotte Lynch 
Botta, aged seventy-six years. 

March 27th—In Louisville, Kentucky, Brevet 
Brigadier-General James Adams Ekin, U.S.A., aged 
seventy-two years, 

March 29th.—In New York city, the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby, aged sixty-five years. 

March 30th—In London, England, Granville 
George Leveson-Gower, second Earl Granville, lead- 
er of the Liberals in the House of Lords, aged sev- 
enty-six years. 

April 7th.—At Bridgeport, Connecticut, Phineas 
T. Barnum, the showman, aged eighty-one years.— 
In New York city, the Rev. Dr. Edward D. G. Prime, 
aged seventy-seven years. 

April 9th,—At Raleigh, North Carolina, Daniel G. 
Fowle, Governor of North Carolina, aged sixty years. 

April 13th.—In Washington, D.C., Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Francis B. Spinola, member of Congress from 
New York, aged seventy years.—At St. Augustine, 
Florida, the Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cleveland, aged sixty-seven years. 
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N times past there have been expressed 

desire and fear that there should be an 
American aristocracy, and the materials for 
its formation have been a good deal can- 
vassed. In a political point of view it is of 
course impossible, but it has been hoped by 
many, and feared by more, that a social state 
might be created conforming somewhat to 
the social order in European countries. The 
problem has been exceedingly difficult. An 
aristocracy of derived rank and inherited priv- 
ilege being out of the question, and an aris- 
tocracy of talent never having succeeded any- 
where, because enlightenment of mind tends 
to liberalism and democracy, there was only 
left the experiment of an aristocracy of wealth. 
This does very well for a time, but it tends 
always to disintegration, and it is impossible 
to keep it exclusive. It was found, to use the 
slang of the dry-goods shops, that it would 
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not wash, for there were liable to crowd into 
it at any moment those who had in fact wash- 
ed for a living. An aristocracy has a slim ten- 
ure that cannot protect itself from this sort 
of intrusion. We have to contrive, therefore, 
another basis for a class (to use an un-Amer- 
ican expression), in a sort of culture or train 
ing, which can be perpetual, and which can- 
not be ordered for money, like a ball costume 
or a livery. 

It occurs to the Drawer that the “ American 
Girl” may be the agency to bring this about 
This charming product of the Western world 
has come into great prominence of late years 
in literature and in foreign life, and has at- 
tained a notoriety flattering or otherwise to 
the national pride. No institution has been 
better known or more marked on the Conti- 
nent and in England, not excepting the tram- 
way and the Pullman cars. Her enterprise, 
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her daring, her freedom from conventionality, 
have been the theme of the novelists and the 
horror of the dowagers having marriageable 
daughters. Considered as “stock,” the Amer- 
ican Girl has been quoted high, and the al- 
liances that she has formed with families im- 
pecunious but noble have given her éclat as 
belonging to a new and conquering race in 
world. But the American Girl has not 
simply a slender figure and a fine eye and a 
ready tongue, she is not simply an engaging 
and companionable person, she has excellent 
common-sense, tact, and adaptability. She 
has at length seen in her varied European ex- 
perience that itis more profitable to have social 
good form according to local standards than 
a reputation for dash and brilliancy. Conse- 
quently the American Girl of a decade ago 
has effaced herself. She is no longer the 
dazzling courageous figure. In England, in 
France, in Germany, in Italy, she takes, as one 
may say, the color of the land. She has re- 
tired behind her mother. She who formerly 
marched in the van of the family procession, 
leading them—including the panting mother 
-a whimsical dance, is now the timid and re- 
tiring girl, needing the protection of a chap- 
eron on every occasion. The satirist will find 
no more abroad the American Girl of the old 
type whom he continues to describe. The 
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knowing and fascinating creature has changed 
her tactics altogether. 
reacted on American society. 


And the change has 
The mother 
has come once more to the front, and even 
if she is obliged to own to forty-five years to 
the census-taker, she has again the position 
and the privileges of the blooming woman of 
thirty. Her daughters walk meekly and with 
downcast (if still expectant) eyes, and wait 
for a sign. 

That this change is the deliberate work of 
the American Girl, no one who knows her 
grace and talent will deny. In foreign travel 
and residence she has been quick to learn her 
lesson. Dazzled at first by her own capacity 
and the opportunities of the foreign field, she 
took the situation by storm. But she found 
too often that she had a barren conquest, and 
that the social traditions survived her success 
and became a life-long annoyance; that is to 
say, it was possible to subdue foreign men, but 
the foreign women were impregnable in their 
social order. The American Girl abroad is 
now, therefore, with rare exceptions, as care- 
fully chaperoned and secluded as her foreign 
sisters, 

It is not necessary to lay too much stress 
upon this phase of American life abroad, but 
the careful observer must notice its reflex action 
at home. The American freedom and uncon- 
ventionality in the intercourse of the young of 
both sexes, which has been so much comment- 
ed on as characteristic of American life, may 
not disappear, but that smali section which 
calls itself “society” may attain a sort of 
aristocratic distinction by the adoption of this 
foreign conventionality. It is sufficient now 
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to note this tendency, and to claim the credit 
of it for the wise and intelligent American 
Girl. It would be a pity if it were to become 
nationally universal, for then it would not be 
the aristocratic distinction of a few, and the 
American woman who longs for some sort of 
caste would be driven to some other device. 
It is impossible to tell yet what form this 
feminine reserve and retirement will take. It 
is not at all likely to go so far as the Oriental 
seclusion of women. The American Girl would 
never even seemingly give up her right of in- 
itiative. Ifshe is to stay in the background 
and pretend to surrender her choice to her 
parents, and with it all the delights of a 
matrimonial campaign, she will still maintain 
a position of observation. If she seems to be 
influenced at present by the French and Italian 
examples, we may be sure that she is too in- 
telligent and too fond of freedom to long 
tolerate any system of chaperonage that she 
cannot control. She will find a way to modify 
the traditional conventionalities so as not to 
fetter her own free spirit. It may be her mis- 
sion to show the world a social order free 
from the forward independence and smartness 
of which she has been accused, and yet relieved 
of the dull stiffness of the older forms, It is 
enough now to notice that a change is going 
on, due to the effect of foreign society upon 
American women, and to express the patriotic 
belief that whatever forms of etiquette she 
may bow to, the American Girl will still be 
on earth the last and best gift of God to man. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A STATEMENT. 
“Wao wrote the plays of Avon’s bard ?” 
Iconoclasts now loudly ery. 
I cannot say; but ’tis not hard 
For me suspicion to discard ; 
For I can prove an alibi. 


“Who wrote the Junius letters, eh ? 
Come, tell us that!” they cry with scorn. 
You'll have to turn some other way. 
It wasn’t I—you’re all astray-— 
For they were read ere I was born. 


“ Bread-winners ?” Well, of course—you know— 
Ahem! I think—ah—well, you see, 
Your question’s really such a blow, 
I’m agitated quite. What? Poh! 
Why certainly it wasn’t me. 
“Who wrote these lines?” You've got me there: 
As school-boys say, you’ve got me cold. 
I can’t deny these verses rare 
Were written by—pray do not stare— 
My little son, who’s six months old 
Joun KENDRICK Banos. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF NOISES. 

“* AND what do you think of Wagner ?” asked 
a musical enthusiast, addressing’a Philistine. 

“T think as a classifier and adapter of noises 
he was the greatest man that ever lived.” 

“But his music ?” asked the enthusiast. 

“T never heard any of his music,” said the 
other. “ Did he essay music ?” 
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THE BOOMOPOLIS HOG CASE. 

ALTHOUGH the practice of law has been 
aptly likened to the operations of the tradi- 
tional monkey who used the paw of a trusting 
cat in raking his chestnuts out of the fire, I did 
not always find it so while perpetrating law at 
the ambitious but insignificant settlement of 
Boomopolis, on the north fork of Lightning 
Creek. There were no beds of roses at Boom- 
opolis, at least for a young lawyer born of 
poor but disgustingly honest parents, and who 
had followed the example they had set to the 
«xtent that he was still poor. 

Why, once I was called a jack-leg and shys- 
ter—epithets calculated to goad any self-re- 
specting lawyer almost to madness. At an- 
other time, when throwing my whole soul into 
a frantic appeal to Justice to come down from 
her perch and line up on the side of Mr. Frosty 
O’Hoolihan, whom I was defendiug from the 
heinous charge of embezzling a neighbor’s dog, 
the said dog being worth thirty-five cents of 
any man’s money, a donkey familiarly known 
as “John,” the property of the Mayor, thrust 
his head in at the window beside me and ut- 
tered an unreserved bray, whereupon the judge 
remarked, insultingly, “ One at a time, please !” 

In the West, at the time of which I write, 
the perpetration of law, loans, and real estate 
went arm in arm. 

One day I appeared at Boomopolis, and flung 
to the breeze my sign, an unassuming board 
bearing on one side my name and the an- 
nouncement that I was prepared to supply all 
comers with law, loans, and real estate, the 
other side of the board presenting the le- 
gend: 





Canned Lobster. 


This latter was indicative of the original 
contents of the box of which my sign had erst- 
while been the lid, and was covered with a 
coat of paint, which was supposed to hide it, 
but failed to fulfil its mission. 

The next day a large male hog, the prop- 
erty of a prominent citizen by the name of 
Kangaroo Watson, so called from a hoppy 
eccentricity in his gait, was assassinated by 
Mr. Red MeSwat, who, I learned afterward, 
claimed to hail from away up toward the 
head waters of Bitter Creek, that celebrated 
stream the residents along whose banks are 
found to be worse and worse the higher up 
the creek one goes. This animal was met by 
Mr. McSwat, and shot down in his own blood 
in the southeast corner of the public square, 
There were sundry smirches on the character 
of the hog, whose given name was Ike, and 
these, coupled with several eccentricities cred- 
ited to Mr. McSwat, would probably have pre- 
vented Kangaroo Watson from seeking redress, 
had not I, believing, in my innocence, that I 
had clear sailing to secure a goodly slice off a 
round sum of damages, egged him on to pros- 
ecute. 

I had heard that Mr. McSwat, true to his 
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Bitter Creek nativity, was a man whom it 
was dangerous to pester, but as I was also 
assured that half a day after he had shot Ike, a 
Vigilantes committee from Prairie City was on 
its way up Bitter Creek to see him about two 
mules he was alleged to have stolen, I reasoned 
that we would get damages out of his estate 
if all went well and the Vigilantes acted with 
their usual promptness. 

The justice tinkered with precedent in such 
a manner that McSwat was to be tried with- 
out being present. An attorney without a con- 
science took up the cudgel for McSwat, and 
presently the trial was under way. 

Watson testified that Ike was worth $40, 
and that he was comporting himself in a seem- 
ly manner when Red McSwat took his life. 

John Smith swore that Ike would have been 
worth $50 to some men, and to others not more 
than $1 30, and that McSwat had shot him just 
for the fun of seeing him jump. He added that 
Ike jumped. 

Old man Raggett, sworn, said: “ Along ’bout 
three o’clock, Mizzury—that’s my wife, named 
so, I reckon, berkase she was born in Injianny 
—haw, haw!—she sez to me, ‘Ole man,’ she 
sez, ‘air you ever goin’ to git that thar armful 
uv wood I told you to git anour ago?’ ‘Wal, 
I dun’ne’, sez 1; ‘my jints is twingin’ me a 
little, but Pll git at it purt’ soon’—rheumatiz 
pesters me right smart sence I’ve ’gunter git 
along in years middlin’ well—I’m nigh onto 
eighty now, an’ hale aw’ hearty ’sept fer the 
rheumatiz an’ a ’casional ’tack uv the rickets, 
an’ promise to live till ’m a hunderd—come 
uv a long-lived stock, you see.” 

When questioned as to what bearing all this 
had upon the case, Mr. Raggett stated that he 
was jest ‘lowin’ to tell how, while he was git- 
tin’ the woed, along come some feller, he didn’t 
ricollee’ who, an’ told him that Watson’s hog 
had be’n shot or stabbed or sump’n by What’s- 
his-name, and added that hogs like that one 
uset to be worth $30 or so before the war. 

Colonel Proat testified that he was the 
brother of Senator Oracle Proat, and men- 
tioned incidentally that be himself was a can- 
didate for the office of State Auditor. Had 
been told by a friend that McSwat had shot 
Watson’s hog. Didn’t know of his own 
knowledge. 

Major Wicks, a real-estate agent, who had 
but recently arrived, succeeded in doing con- 
siderable free advertising for lots in Highland 
Addition, for which he had already secured the 
agency. To the best of his knowledge he had 
never seen either the hog or McSwat. 

Then I pulled down my vest and lifted up 
my voice. I showed that if blood-thirsty 
wretches who shot hogs just to see them jump 
were allowed to go unpunished, none of us 
were safe. I pictured the feelings of Kangaroo 
Watson at having his hog eut down in the 
prime of life, and with a tremor in my voice 
spoke of the empty, desolate pen, and the re- 
turn of poor Ike, brought home shot in the 
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neck by Red McSwat. I appealed to the jury 
to find the foul assassin guilty and award 
Watson forty dollars. A juror interrupted 
me to ask that the difference between “ plain- 
tiff” and “defendant” be explained. After 
this had been done, I closed with a grand ex- 
plosion of vocal pyrotechnics. 

The attorney for the defence rose. 

“This,” said he, holding up a note that had 
been handed him just before the trial, “is a 
message from my client, Mr. Red McSwat, who, 
intrenched in bis residence up near the head 
of Bitter Creek, is successfully standing off the 
Vigilantes. He says that as soon as he suc- 
ceeds in exterminating his besiegers or tiring 
them out he will come to this settlement, and 
if he has been found guilty of shooting that 
hog, he will attack and disfigure all parties to 
the conviction. He adds that he is a wolf, and 
the day of his arrival at Boomopolis will be 
his time to howl. The boy who brought the 
note declares that my client seemed in earnest 
about the matter, and expresses the opinion 
that McSwat will decorate the fences with the 
hides of the men who convict him.” 

A little later the case was given to the jury, 
and shortly after that they brought in a ver- 
dict of not guilty. The costs were assessed on 
Kangaroo Watson. When, later, I pressed one 
of the jurors to know how Ike, the hog, came 
to his end if not at the hands of Red McSwat, 
he replied that it was his belief that the hog 
had committed suicide. 


T. P. Monegan 


DRAWER. 161 


AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
THE world’s a stage, and each man is a player. 
His work is good or ill, delights or shocks, 
According as his conscience—dark or fair— 
Is found presiding o’er the prompter’s box 


CAREFUL OF THE VIEW. 

So grand and extended a view is enjoyed 
from the piazza of one of the Catskill hotels 
that it is safe to say a first sight of it never 
fails to bring from the on-looker exclamations 
of delight and wonder. A little girl, too 
young to understand what this much-talked- 
of “view” meant, had evidently a vague idea 
of what it was that lay beyond the piazza 
railings, and was much gazed at and 
talked of by her elders, One day she ran in 
great concern to her little brother, who was 
clambering about the piazza, and cried, “ Oh, 
Teddy, do get down,” pulling at the ¢hild’s 
skirts ; ‘ J’s so ’fraid you'll fall into the view !” 


so 


ACCIDENTAL WISDOM 

related that visitors at one of the 
European expositions held not very 
maby years ago were greatly edified by this 
sign, posted in front of the booth of an Oriental 
exhibitor, who, in his own way, wished to an- 
nounce to his customers that their purchases 
would have to remain with him until after the 
juries of award had made their announce- 
ments: “Goods sold will not be delivered until 
judgment day.” It was thought by some 
that he wrote better than he knew. 
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PAINTING. 


Artist. ‘‘ Well, what do you think?” 


Crrtic. “H'm! 


Did you ever try writing for a living?” 
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HEAR THE DRUMS MARCH BY. 


BY WILL CARLETON. 


ARAH, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums march by! 
\J This is Decoration Day ;—hurry and be spry! 
Wheel me to the window, girl; fling it open high! 
Crippled of the body now, and blinded of the eye, 
Sarah, let me listen while the drums march by. 


Hear ‘em; how they roll! I can feel’em in my soul. 
Hear the beat—beat—o’ the boots on the street; 

Hear the sweet fife cut the air like a knife; 

Hear the tones grand of the words of command: 
Hear the walls nigh shout back their reply! 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums dance by! 


Blind as a bat, I can see ’em, for all that: 

Old Colonel J., stately an’ gray, 

Riding slow and solemn at the head of the column: 
There's Major L., sober now, and well; 

Old Lengthy Bragg, still a-bearing of the flag; 
There’s old Strong, that I tented with so long; 
There’s the whole crowd, hearty an’ proud. 

Hey! boys, say! can’t you glance up this way? 
Here’s an old comrade, crippled now, an’ gray! 
This is too much. Girl, throw me my crutch! 

I can see—I can walk—I can march—I could fly! 
No, I won’t sit still an’ see the boys march by! 


Oh!—I fall and I flinch; I can’t go an inch! 

No use to flutter; no use to try. 

Where’s my strength? Hunt down at the front: 
There’s where I left it. No need to sigh; 

All the milk’s spilt; there’s no use to cry. 
Plague o’ these tears, and the moans in my ears! 
Part of a war is to suffer and to die. 

I must sit still, and let the drums march by. 


Part of a war is to suffer and to die— 

Suffer and to die—suffer and to— Why, 

Of all the crowd I just yelled at so loud, 

There’s hardly a one but is killed, dead, and gone! 
All the old regiment, excepting only I, 

Marched out of sight in the country of the night. 
That was a spectre band marched past so grand. 
All the old boys are a-tenting in the sky. 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums moan by! 




















LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


MWWHE subject of American nomenclature in 
| English fiction seems never to have at- 
tracted the particular attention of the tqrmi- 
nologists of either country, although it 1s one 
of curious interest to all deep-thinking per- 
sons. The native of “the States” who is 
made to figure in the British novel may be 
probable and even possible in character, but 
he is always given an impossible and an im- 
probable name. His creator may refrain from 
burlesquing his speech or his raiment, but he 
cannot resist the temptation of parodying his 
visiting-card, or the sign on his shop window 
or his office door. It was Mr. John Paul Jef- 
ferson Jones, it may be remembered, who, as a 
nominal attaché of the American embassy in 
London, and as the special correspondent of 
the New York Demagogue, sent to that well- 
known journal full and particular accounts 
of the personal appearance of Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley one famous night at a dinner given 
at Gaunt House, in the days of “ Vanity Fair ;” 
Captain Joshua Fullalove, of the American 
schooner Julia Dodd, bound for Juan Fernan- 
dez with a cargo consisting of the raw mate- 
rial of civilization, was a favorite character 
of Charles Reade; Hannibal Challop, Elijah 
Pogram, and Mr. Julius Washington Merry- 
weather Bib were introduced to the two un- 
lucky Englishmen whom Charles Dickens 
brought to the Western Eden a good many 
years ago; Leonidas Shaver Quackenbos, “a 
Yankee,” was “One of ‘Them”—and the best 
of them—in a once popular novel of Charles 
Lever; Gilead P. Beck was an American 
who figured in the “Golden Butterfly” of 
James Rice and Walter Besant; .nd now, and 
lastly, comes Mr. Rufus Snapper, a Philadel- 
phian, in a new and interesting American- 
English romance from the Anglo-American 
pen of Mr. Louis J. Jennings. 

Mr. Jennings is better known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as a journalist and as a politi- 
cal writer than as a writer of fiction. He was 
born in England upward of half a century 
ago. For some years he was the correspond- 
ent, in India, of the London Times, and later, 
in New York, he occupied the same position 
upon the same journal. During the famous 
struggle here against the Tweed Ring he edit- 
ed the New York Times, doing to the State and 
to the City no little service. He then return- 
ed to London, where he has since remained. 
He is a member of the British Parliament, and 
the author of several books pleasantly de- 


1 


scriptive of English country walks and ram- 
bles, as well as the author of a history of Re- 
publican Government in the United States. 
His first novel, “The Millionaire,” published 
in 1883 or 1884, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion; his second novel, The Philadelphian,' is 
the work here under consideration. 

Mr. Rufus Snapper, the Philadelphian, be- 
longs to the school of Lever’s Quackenbos, of 
a generation ago; he is a credit to his nation- 
ality and an entertaining personage. He is 
the central, as he is the titulary, character 
in the book ; he pervades everything, he con- 
trols everything, and in the end he brings out 
everything right. He is a shrewd and success- 
ful business man, with a good deal of social 
polish ; he is well educated ; he is appreciative 
of the proper things in literature and in art; 
in short, he is a gentleman whom one would be 
glad to meet anywhere, and who would pass 
unnoticed, because of his innate refinement, in 
a crowd of English-speaking persons in any 
part of the world. But why he should be 
called Snapper, and why he should be a Phila- 
delphian, Mr. Jennings has failed to make clear 
to his American readers. Snapper, in the first 
place, is not a typical Philadelphian; his fam- 
ily is not a Philadelphia family; he has none 
of the local characteristics; he does not seem 
to have had a grandfather, or to care in what 
part of the town he lives; and there is no more 
flavor of terrapin about his personality than 
there is about his name. That he is a Phila- 
delphian is not even to his credit ; for he might 
as well have been a Bostonian, a Buffalonian, 
a Baltimorean, or perhaps a citizen of Perth 
Amboy. 

The scenes of the story open and close in the 
valley of the Shenandoah, although most of the 
action takes place in London and Wales. The 
time is the present. ‘There is a murder, an 
unsigned will, two or three mysteries, an unac- 
knowledged wife, and a ghost; and the Amer- 
icans are almost the only respectable persons 
in the book. The English adventurers, how- 
ever, the Welsh squires, the Irish Fenians, and 
the cockney swindlers make an excellent foil 
to the honest Philadelphian, to the gallant 
Virginian Colonel, and to the beautiful girl 
from Winchester. Take him for all in all, 
therefore, the City of Brotherly Love has no 
reason to be ashamed of her social representa- 

1 The Philadelphian. By Lovis J. Jenntnes, M.P. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ([Jlarper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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tive in Great Britain, even if his name is not 
to be found in her “Elite Directory.” 


THE scenes of the touching tales told by Mr. 
James Lane Allen are laid in Kentucky, a field 
for fiction which the story-teller has hitherto 
but rarely explored, and the period of which 
he treats is generally that which is known as 
“before the war’; although “The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Kentucky ”—one black and the oth- 
er white—are not introduced until the whole 
vast social system of the ancient régime had 
passed away, and had left the old master and 
his old servant in a perfect equality of help- 
lessness and homelessness. Mr. Allen, in this 
little sketch, points out that of all the agricul- 
turists of this continent, the inhabitants of 
the blue-grass plains of his native State had 
spent, until the great trouble came upon us 
all, the most idyllic life; the beauty of their 
climate, the richness of their soil, the spacious 
comfort of their homes, the fidelity and the ef- 
ficiency of their negroes, and the constitution- 
al contentment of their own natures leading 
to this result. He describes them as being 
“a cross between the bucolic and the aristo- 
cratic, as simple as shepherds and as proud as 
kings, and not seldom exbibiting among both 
men and women types of character which were 
as remarkable for pure, tender, noble states of 
feeling as they were commonplace in powers 
and cultivation of mind.” 

From this pastoral community of gentlefolk, 
with all of their stately simplicity, he has 
taken the individuals of his stories, and they 
are as pure and as lovable and as noble, as 
commonplace and as cultivated, as he declares 
them to be, while they are as delightful and 
as fresh as are the French creoles of Mr. Cable 
or Miss Grace King, as are the Dukesborough 
folk of Colonel Johnston, as are the people of 
middle Georgia of whom Uncle Remus sings, 
and as are the mountaineers of Tennessee im- 
mortalized by Miss Murfree. 

“Flute and Violin,” which gives its name to 
the volume,’ is a story of Lexington, Kentucky, 
in the early years of the century. It has two 
heroes; the first is a forgetful, eccentric, im- 
pulsive, sweet-tempered, morbidly remorseful, 
shy, and dry old parson, who has but one pas- 
sion and but one accomplishment—playirg 
upon the harmonious pipe; the second is a 
lonesome, forlorn, idle, but amiable little boy, 
who has but one leg, and who has a grand and 
overwhelming ambition to possess a fiddle of 
his own. Like the other tales in the collec- 
tion, “ Flute and Violin” is pathetic, even tra- 
gic, in character, and it appeals to the heart 
by its tenderness as it appeals to the intel- 
lect by its foree. “Sister Dolorosa” and “The 
White Cowl” are sketches of convent and 
monastic life in this New World of ours which 


2 Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and Ro- 
mances. By James LANE ALLEN. With Illustrations. 
»p. vill, 308. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York: 
jarper and Brothers. 


read like chapters in the annals of Southern 
Europe in the Middle Ages; and “King Solo- 
mon of Kentucky,” the best story in the book, 
is one of the best short stories of the present 
decade. “ Gentlemen,” said the sheriff of Lex- 
ington, one hot day in the summer of 1833— 
“gentlemen, by an ordah of the cou’t I now 
offah this man at public sale to the highes’ 
biddah. He is able-bodied but lazy, without 
visible property or means of suppoht, an’ of 
dissolute habits. He is therefore adjudged 
guilty of high misdemeanahs, an’ is to be sole 
into labah foh a twelvemonth. How much, 
then, am I offahed foh the vagrant? How 
much am I offahed foh old King Sol’mon?” 
How much the sheriff was offered and paid 
for King Solomon by the free negress who be- 
came his temporary owner, and how much 
more King Solomon was worth than the price 
he brought, what a rich prize he was to the 
whole community, what King Solomon did to 
win his crown, Mr. Allen himself must be per- 
mitted to explain. Few writers of fiction in 
these modern times have had a better story to 
tell, and few could have told it better. 

Mr. James Lane Allen was born upon a small 
farm near Lexington, Kentucky, to which State 
his father’s family had emigrated from Vir- 
ginia several generations before. Upon his 
mother’s side he is descended from the Scotch- 
Trish Pennsylvania stock of the Revolutionary 
period. His childhood was passed in the old 
homestead, where he had but few companions, 
and where he was much alone with Nature, 
drawn to her and influenced by her in entire 
unconsciousness. Under the stimulus and 
guidance of his mother, he was attracted to 
literature at an early age, reading, as she read, 
the best of books and the best of books only. 
Taught by her at home, he knew little of school 
life, and almost nothing of the outside world, 
until he entered the Kentucky University at 
Lexington, from which institution he gradu- 
ated at the head of his class. For some time 
he taught school in his native State, and final- 
ly he drifted to New York, writing, for a num- 
ber of years, prose and verse for the best of the 
weekly and monthly publications in this city. 
In the fragment of autobiography, hitherto un- 
printed, from which this brief sketch is taken, 
Mr. Allen says: “ My literary aim in writing the 
articles descriptive of life and nature in Ken- 
tucky has been to train my eye to see, my 
hand to report, things as they were, as a prepa- 
ration for imaginative work, which I hoped in 
time would follow; and the result of my first 
experiments in the field of Kentucky fiction is 
embodied in the collection now published un- 
der the title of ‘Flute and Violin’....It is al- 
ways of service to know the relation in which 
a writer stands to his own work; and I am 
frank to declare that I look npon these tales 
as so many pieces ef wreckage, for I have 
written them in the face of a storm of obstacles. 
Some day I hope to come into port with richer 
cargo, and from longer, calmer voyages.” 
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“THe voyage across the North Pacific,” 
writes Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, in the opening 
chapter of her Jinrikisha Days in Japan,* “is 
lonely and monotonous.” The cargo she brings 
home is richin interest and quaintin character, 
for all that, although it is as unlike the rich 
cargo for the transportation of which Mr. 
Allen is building his ships as is light from 
darkuess, or the Orient from the Oeccident, or 
Lexington from Tokio or Yokohama. Mrs. 
Scidmore’s days in a jinrikisha must have 
been delightfully spent; and the jinrikisha 
itself seems to be an agreeable conveyance. 
She describes it as the big two-wheeled baby- 
carriage of the country, the comfortable flying 
arm-chair, the little private, portable throne, 
in which one is rolled through the streets and 
roads of Japan at a charge of ten cents an 
hour or seventy-five cents a day, The vehicle 
is said to have been the invention of an Amer- 
ican missionary, and its name, in Japanese, is 
thus derived—jin, a man; riki, strength, power; 
and sha, a wagon. It has found its way into 
India, where it is familiarly known as a“ ’Rick- 
shaw,” and where Mr. Kipling has even made 
a ghost of one, and had it propelled by phan- 
tom jhampanies. 

Miss Scidmore writes in a gossipy way of 
Japanese manners and customs, historical, re- 
ligious, dramatic, and sacred; and she takes 
her readers into Japanese palaces, Japanese 
temples, Japanese theatres, and Japanese 
clubs and homes. Perhaps the most interest- 


ing chapter in her book is that which is de- 
voted to the Japanese stages; and the story of 
the writing of one Japanese play is worth 


quoting at length. The manager had cut the 
reports of a theft,a murder and a shipwreck 
from one of the newspapers of the day, and 
discussing them with the star performer, they 
evolved the outlines of a connected drama, and 
decided upon the principal scenes and effects. 
A hack-writer was then employed, who, under 
dictation, shaped the plot and divided the play 
into acts. The managerial council elaborated 
it further, allotted the parts, and the star 
then composed his lines to suit himself. In 
rehearsal the play was rounded, the diction 
altered, and each actor requested to write his 
own part. After all of which a full transcript 
was made for the prompter. The first-night 
performances, she remarks, by no means indi- 
cate success or failure. The drama is tried on 
the audience, changed, cut, lengthened, from 
night to night, as manager, actors, scene- 
painters, stage-carpenters, orchestra-leaders, 
call-boys, may suggest. This method is re- 
spectfully recommended to those American 
authors who are ambitious to evolve a national 
American drama, 

Another chapter, which will appeal particu- 
larly to feminine readers and to male gour- 
mets, is that which tells of “ Japanese Hospi- 

3 Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By Exiza R. Scrpmone. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Oloth, Ornamental. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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talities,” and in which is given accounts of 
most elaborate dinners, lasting for hours, with 
jugglers, dancers, and musicians between the 
courses. One particular feast began at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and ended at nine at 
night. The dainty dishes and curious drinks are 
not all enumerated, but some space, illustrated 
by diagrams, is given to a lesson in the manipu- 
lation of chopsticks. There are no after-din- 
ner speeches in Japan, but the professional 
dancers and singers are necessary adjuncts at 
every elaborate entertainment, and their busi- 
ness is to amuse and charm the guests with 
their accomplishments, their wit and their 
sparkling conversation; to all of which they 
are especially trained from their earliest youth. 
They are called maiko and geisha in Japan. In 
America they have hardly yet been classified, 
but they may be said to belong to what Mr. 
Brander Matthews has lately defined as “a 
strange tribe of creatures, the male of which 
is known as a‘club man,’ and the female as a 
‘society lady.’” 


Mrs. CurisTINE TERHUNE Herrick’s What 
to Kat*—in America, not in Japan—comes as a 
natural sequel to the same lady’s ‘“ House-keep 
ing Made Easy ” and “Cradle and Nursery,” pre- 
viously noticed in these columns. They are 
hardly books which the Authors Club would 
designate as “proper to literature,” and it is 
not an easy matter for the ordinary male writer 
to sit in judgment upon their merits or their 
usefulness. That three eggs, one and a half 
cups of graham flour, half a cup of white flour, 
two cups of milk, and a pinch of salt are the 
preper components of Graham Pop-overs is a 
proposition which the masculine mind can 
hardly grasp; and it is safe to assert that not 
one man in a thousand knows whether his 
doilies are worked, or fringed, or both. Every 
husband and father, nevertheless, will agree 
with Mrs. Herrick when she says that the din- 
ing-room should be a bright and light and 
cheerful apartment, that everything in reason 
should be done to make the breakfast a toler- 
ably pleasant meal, and that the heads of the 
household should set the example of deliberate 
eating, and should strive by the introduction 
of interesting subjects of conversation to en. 
courage the pleasant chat which is a potent 
aid to digestion; although every father and 
husband and son must regret that Mrs. Herrick 
has not been able to suggest some remedy for 
that dismal state of affairs when breakfast be- 
comes anything but a pleasant repast, when 
there is no conversation whatever, when no- 
thing goes right, because the presiding genius 
of the table is confined to her own room with 
a sore throat. This would seem to be a sub- 
ject much more serious and important than 
the selection of Holbein cloths,.the removing 
of crumbs, or even than the making of coffee. 

* What to Kat—How to Serve It. By Curistine Ter- 


HUNE Herrick. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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Mrs. Herrick writes almost exclusively for 
the many who dine in basements, or who pos- 
sess but one dining-room, no matter in what 
part of the house or the flat it may be placed ; 
her book will hardly interest the limited few 
who have private dining- rooms as well as 
state dining-rooms, and even breakfast-rooms 
besides, who have nursery-maids to rock their 
cradles for them, and butlers to tell them 
* What to Eat, and How to Eat It”—in style. 
For this class of the community Mr. Theo- 
dore Child’s “ Delicate Feasting,” and kindred 
works upon dining as a fine art, can be recom- 
mended. But even the uninitiated reader can 
sce that those wives and mothers and house- 
keepers generally who have the good-fortune 
to have to do their own house-keeping cannot 
fail to get some benefit out of what Mrs. Her- 
rick has to say to them in her various chap- 
ters about all of the many things which ought 
to make house-keeping easy to that blessed 
member of the family who keeps the house. 

Mrs. HERRICK, in this recent book of hers, 
says that there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion among furnishers lately as to what 
style of picture should be hung in a dining- 
room. One declares that the stereotyped paint- 
ings and engravings of fruit, fish, and fowl are 
the only appropriate works of art for this 
apartment, while another argues that 1t is 
enough to see the food in its prepared condi- 
tion upon the table, without being forced to 
contemplate it in its natural state upon the 
walls, She sums up the matter by saying that, 
in her opinion, “the wiser course to follow 
seems to lie between the two,” adding that 
“nothing should be hung in the dining-room 
which is not good of its kind,” and closing by 
expressing her sympathy for those sensitive 
persons who are forced to sit for an hour or 
two every day directly opposite some cheap 
chromo, some poorly executed water - color 
drawing, or some indifferent photograph—all 
of which are bound to offend every taste, and 
to jar upon every artistic nerve. 

Concerning dining-room mottoes, however, 
Mrs. Herrick is strangely silent, and this is a 
subject which has inspired more serious 
thought among modern “ furnishers” than al- 
most any other topic of domestic decoration. 
How many hours have been spent in the study 
of Mrs. Clarke’s “Concordance of Shakespeare ” 
or of Mr. Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” 
only the interested students themselves will 
ever know, althongh how unsatisfactory the 
result is apt to be when it is painted in old 
English letters, and obsolescent spelling, on 
fireplace or frieze is patent to every eye. 

Not very many miles from the “ Xenophon,” 
where Mr. and Mrs. Basil March found a fur- 
nished flat when they first made their haz- 
ard of new fortune in New York, a year or 
so ago, stands a sideboard, over which, in mod- 
est frames, are two dining-room mottoes wor- 
thy of consideration here, if only on account 


of the remarkable contrasts in style and senti- 
ment which they exhibit. The first is attril- 
uted to Robert Burns, and is said to have bee), 
an impromptu utterance of the poet when ask- 
ed by the Earl of Selkirk to say grace at din- 
ver. Thus its reads: 
“Some hae meat, and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.”’ 

The other Mr. Howells puts into the mouth 
of Winthrop Putney in “ Annie Kilburn,” the 
deformed child, who dropped his little head 
over his folded hands, and in his clear piping 
voice said: “Our Father who art in heaven, 
help us to remember those who have nothing 
to eat. Amen!” Which of these contains 
more of the spirit of the divine Master it is 
not difficult to see. The elder Putney explain- 
ed that the boy “got up” his grace himself, 
and it seemed to both of them that “it would 
suit the Almighty as well as anything.” That 
Burns “got up” the “Selkirk grace,” as it is 
called, is not so certain. It probably existed 
in some colloquial shape long before his day, 
and when he gave it its present rhythmic form, 
he never intended to make himself responsible 
for its doctrine. He loved his fellows, and it 
was not in his modest nature to thank Heaven 
that he was better than other men, even in 
the mere matter of appetite or in the posses- 
sion of means by which his appetite could be 
gratified. He knew too well how many count- 
less thousands are made to mourn by man’s 
inhumanity to man; and those who had no- 
thing to eat were as sure of the sympathy of 
Robert Burns a century ago as are the starv- 
ing of to-day sure of the prayers of the little 
children of whom Mr. Howells’s little child is a 
touching type. 

Mr. and Mrs. Basil Mareh, whose acquaint- 
ance we first made by a lucky chance on their 
wedding journey,and with whom we were again 
brought into contact lately during the passage 
of the shadow of a dream, seem to have had 
no personal intercourse with Judge Kilburn, 
of Hatborough, Massachusetts, or with his only 
daughter. Their Hazard of New Fortunes,’ how- 
ever, and the story of Annie Kilburn® follow 
the same strain of thinking, and belong, in a 
literary way, together. Their appearance now 
in the Franklin Square Library is the result of 
a popular demand for them on the part of those 
who appreciate the value of standard books 
in cheap but enduring form; and it is also an 
encouraging sign that the popular taste is by 
degrees being educated up to a proper under- 
standing of the moral worth of a healthy, 
sensible realism in fiction,in which women are 
shown to be pure, and men are shown to be 


honest, and both are shown to be human. 

5 A Hazard of New Fortunes. By W, D. Howe... 
Illustrated. 12mo, Paper, $1 00. [Harper's Franklin 
Square Library.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 

6 Annie Kitburn. By W.D. Howes. 12mo, Paper, 
7 cents. [Harper's Franklin Square Library.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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N a recent number of Tuk Century James 
Whitcomb Riley, in his inimitable Hoosier 
dialect, tells how 
“Uncle William last July 
Had his picture took,” 
and describes with charming simplicity the 
old Indiana farmer who couldn’t see why they 
should want his “ likeness.”” But one morning 
they got him into town, 


“ Bragged how well he looked, and fleshed 
Up around the face,” 
till the old fellow succumbed to the flattering 
and “sat.” The conclusion of the poem is 
touching in the extreme : 
“ All so providential! Why, 
Now he’s dead and gone, 
Picture ’pears so lifelike I 
Want to start him on 
Them old tales he ust to tell 
And old talks so sociable, 
And old songs he sung so well 
*Fore his voice was gone!” 

But the most important pictures taken by 
the Kodak, after all, are the pictures of the 
baby! The reign of a man as master of his 
own house lasts only till the baby comes. Af- 
ter that he resigns in favor of the new admin- 
istration. A friend of mine has several series 
of Kodak pictures subdivided as follows : 
Jung, 1891.—-No., 493. 


AT THE HOME OF THE KODAK. 
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1 set of his horse, 
3 sets of his dog, 


4 sets of his wife, 
41 sets of his baby. 

He is still adding to the last series. I looked 
over some pictures at the factory, that had been 
sent for finishing. I picked them out at ran- 
dom. The first lot consisted of a full roll, 100 
pictures, Six were marked imperfect, and nine- 
ty-four good. The ninety-four were of the 
baby, the other six I don’t know what they 
were; but that man has a gallery of pictures 
that money can’t buy, that will be a source of 
pleasure to him to the end. 

The click of the Kodak button is now heard 
around the world. It has not only brought 
photography within reach of the general 
public, but has done more to deepen the pop- 
ular interest in the science of photography 
than any other discovery in the art. Photog- 
raphy is no longer the secret of the darkened 
laboratory. Through the Kodak, thousands 
of persons have now more or less atquaint- 
ance with chemicals and processes employed 
in making photographs, though not one of 
them knew more at first than to press the 
button. But gradually the fascination of the 
work took hold of them, and unconsciously 
they acquired practical knowledge of a busi- 
ness which, if necessity demanded, would earn 
them a first-class livelihood, and which to an 
ambitious mind offers a field of unlimited pos- 
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INSPECTING KODAKS. 


sibilities. Who knows but that it remains for 
a Kodaker to make the first successful print 
in colors? That is only one of the 
coming things in photography. I 
cannot tell you to what an extent the 
industrial and mechanical arts would 
be affected by such a discovery ; it 
is beyond human calculation. 

A few words, therefore, about the 
home of the Kodak may not be 
without interest. Although there is 
a great factory devoted to the manu- 
facture of the Kodak in England, 
and others contemplated for France 
and Germany, yet the parent house 
is American, and is located in the 
thriving town of Rochester, New York State. 
Like the Telegraph, Telephone, and Electric 
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Light, it is exclusively an 
American invention, and 
largely the product of one 
man’s efforts, Mr. George East. 
man, founder of the company 
which now bears his name. — 
Mr. Eastman’s career is typ- 
ical of this country, and is a 
striking illustration of what 
energy, industry, and _per- 
severance can accomplish in 
the face of all obstacles. Mr. 
Eastman’s first start was in an 
experimental laboratory in his 
own house. From that insig- 
nificant beginning he has seen 
a business grow till his com- 
pany has become of interna- 
tional reputation, with impor- 
tant business connections in all 
parts of the world. The busi- 
ness having grown beyond the 
capacity of the old factory, it 
has been turned into an office 
and shipping department, and immense new 
works erected in the outskirts of the city for 
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IN THE EMULSION ROOM. 


the manufactory. These new factory build- 
ings are unique. No others are like them. 
They were built specially for the specific busi- 
ness, and embody every suggestion that pre- 
vious experience proved practical. The man 
with an eye for machinery will be interested 
in the Engine-House, with its boilers, engines, 
ice-machine, ete. The Electric-Light Plant fur- 
nishing power and light will further impress 
him, and the peculiar construction of the build- 
ings themselves will excite his curiosity. The 
main buildings are detached from the Power 
House, to avoid vibration and dust. Two 
hundred horse-power is required to operate 
the plant, and over five hundred people are 
now engaged in manufacturing the Kodak 
and the supplies connected therewith. 

The first step is making the Camera itself. 
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If it takes nine 
men to make a 
pin, it takes ap- 
parently _ bine 
times nine to 
make a Camera, 
somany different 
groups are at 
work on it. One 
set prepare the 
wood by cutting 
it, seasoning it, 
and drying it 
again. Others put 
ittogether, while ii aalad: 
still others ar- 
range the interior mechanism. When all 
the parts are completed the final touches 
are put on. The Lens is properly focused, 
then thoroughly tested, several pictures being 
made under varying conditions to practically 
demonstrate the perfect working of the Kodak. 
After this examination is made it is loaded, 
sealed, and packed for shipment. When a 
sealed camera is delivered to the purchaser, 
that seal indicates that it left the factory in 
perfect condition. There is no fear about its 
getting out of order by rough usage. It is 
made for that purpose, and will stand all the 
wear and tear incident to its career. 

The light yellow transparent film which is 


FINISHING 


on the roll-holder, and which is rarely seen by 
many persons, as it is never exposed to light, 
is what takes the picture, and the sensitive 
coating on it is made in the Emulsion Room. 


- A Locked in this room is 


Jké, % Zreat secret. No tale of 
pj / 7? the romancer can equal the 
Af ff, mystery that sur- 

rounds this weird 
_ place with its per- 
y, petual gloom. 

Shadowy fig- 

ures move 

noiselessly 
Z about pre- 
~ paring the 
- Emulsion, 
which is 

so sensi- 
tive to 
light that 
should 

one ray 
PRINTING KODAK NEGATIVES IN THE GALLERY, of white 
light en- 

ter this room all its contents would be in- 
stantly destroyed. Small incandescent lights 
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covered with deep orange paper relieve "this 
room of absolute darkness, but the inexperi- 
enced visitor would be unable to distinguish 
anything. Constant association, however, en- 
ables the workman to see as well in this gloom 
as you and I do in the light. 

When the Emulsion is finally prepared it is 
spread over large sheets of transparent material 
34 inches wide and 300 feet long, +55 of 
an inch thick. When dried it forms a thin 
coating which adheres to the transparent ma- 
terial, and the two form a perfect substitute 
for the former cumbersome glass dry plates. 
The sheets are subsequently cut in strips to 
suit the different-size roll-holders. This is one 
great feature peculiar to the Kodak. 

When the Kodak comes back to have the 
negatives developed, each roll is numbered, 
and each separate exposure is marked with the 
same number. At the height of the busy season 
thousands of negatives come back every day, 
and the system which provides for a proper 
handling of each order is perfection itself. The 
number of exposures is first ascertained, and 





MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


when they are all developed a complete record 
of the result is returned to the office. As some 
are occasionally spoiled, directions for avoid- 
ing the trouble in future accompany the re- 
turned negative. Thus, some are marked 
“ over-timed,” some “ under-timed,” “ double 
exposure,” “ insufficient light,” etc., etc., so 
that when the operator learns the result of his 
first experience he is in a position to make his 
next attempt with almost absolute success. 
After the roll-holder has been removed from 
the camera, which is done in the dark room, 
the development commences. The roll is cut 
into short lengths to facilitate handliug, and is 
first immersed in water. After soaking a short 
time it is put in a solution of pyrogallic acid 
and soda, and in this bath the picture slowly 
appears. When the picture is brought out suf- 
ficiently the image is “ fixed” in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. Then the negative is 
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washed and dried and taken to the printing 
galleries. Here are sheets of albumenized 
paper, sensitized with silver. The negative 
is laid face down on this paper, and placed in 
a small printing 

frame. Small 
springsclosethe 

frame and bring 

the face of the 
negative and the 
prepared paper 

into close con- 

tact. The 

frame has 

aglass face 

through 

which the 

light pene- 

trates, and 

the action 

of thelight 

through 

the negative gives the 
picture. When each 

- of the negatives has 
been printed the prints 
are toned in a solution of gold, to give them 
the right color, and then sent to the Finishing 
Room. Here small imperfections are removed, 
and the picture is mounted on heavy cardboard. 
It has a dull finish up to this point and lacks bril- 
liancy. But several turns through a burnishing 
machine —a contrivance like a wringer, the 
cylinders being of steel and heated by steam— 
give a beautiful, highly polished appearance, 
and the completed picture is ready for the cus- 
tomer again. As many of these pictures as 


FOCUSING THE LENS, 
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required can be printed from these negatives 
at any time. 
There is a popular impression that because 
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the roll-holder is arranged to take 100 pict- 
ures the operator must necessarily wait till the 
entire series is taken before sending them back 
to be finished. This isan error. You can have 
any number developed at any time by merely 
removing the roll-holder and cutting off such 
pictures as may be required and forwarding 
them by mail. Kodakers are naturally im- 
patient to see their work, and it would be un- 
reasonable to ask them to finish the whole 
hundred before they saw the results of the 
first ten, and that point is fully recognized by 
the makers of the Kodak. ; 
Seldom indeed has an advertising phrase so 
caught the popular fancy as “ You press the 
button ; we do the rest.” It is heard on th 
street, in the cars, at the theatre, in the clubs, 
and, in fact, wherever men and women most 
do congregate. The comic papers have bur- 
lesqued it, statesmen have paraphrased it, 
and it is repeatedly used to point a moral or 
adorn a tale. Chauncey M. Depew, in a great 
speech before the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, made one of his most telling hits by 
aptly quoting Mr. Eastman’s aphorism. Speak- 
ing of reciprocity, Mr. Depew said, among 
other things referring to needed legislation : 


“With the control we already possess of the mar- 
kets of Europe in breadstuffs and provisions, we can 
relegate the burning question of the pig and his inter- 
national rights to the realm of diplomacy if wise 
legislation by Congress will give to the American 
merchant the opportunity to carry the product of the 
American farm to the republics of South and Centra) 
America. 

“As merchants and bankers and business men, we 
say to Congress in the language which advertises that 
most universal production of our institutions, the 
‘Kodak’: ‘You press the button; we do the rest.’ 
(Loud and continued applause.)” 


The word Kodak itself has often been as- 
cribed to Greek origin. As a matter of fact 
the word is an arbitrary coinage, used to 
identify the manufactures of the Eastman 
Company, and until used in this connection 
had no existence, and meant nothing. 

Many women who have a natural talent 
for writing have encountered the greatest dif- 
ficulty in having suitable illustrations made. 
It is hard to describe exactly what one most 
wishes to preserve, and the disappointment of 
work done under such circumstance is invari- 
able. There is but little doubt that books hand- 
somely illustrated are more readily sold, and 
with the Kodak any number of illustrations are 
at hand for the author at any time. A case 
in point is Mrs. General Collis’s interesting 
book, “A Woman’s Trip to Alaska.” In it 
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DEVELOPING KODAK NEGATIVES IN THE DARK ROOM. 


she describes in a charming manner her trip 
along the Northern Pacific and up the coast 
of British America to Alaska. All through her 
book are delightful pictures of the things that 
most impressed her, and underneath each is 
the line “ Kodak’d by the author.” There 
are some very humorous suggestions in her 
snap-shots from the rear of the last vestibule ; 
and when she describes the Yellowstone Park 
and illustrates her work with Kodaks taken 
by herself, she adds at once a wonderful de- 
gree of interest to her trip, and has a record 
of an experience so good and so novel that 
not only were her immediate friends interested 
in her tale, but the general public as well, and 
her book now enjoys a wonderful popularity 
all over the country. No wonder Mrs. Collis 
becomes enthusiastic over the beauties of our 
country when she has so much to remind her 
of them. To Mrs. Collis also belongs the 
credit of using the word Kodak as a verb. 
Doubtless Mrs. Collis’s book will do much to 
stimulate other efforts in the same direction, 
and such a rivalry cannot fail to be of benefit. 

As a phrenologist the Kodak takes high 
rank. It is an index to character unerring in 
its conclusions. If a man is a lover of horse- 
flesh you will find his Album filled with pict- 
ures of all the crack trotters in the country. 
If he is a yachtsman, all the chief participants 
in the leading regattas find an honored place 
in his cabinet. Bacon said you can tell a 


man by the letter he writes. You can do it 
more easily by the picture he takes. 

If he has been abroad the route is as plainly 
indicated as if it were laid out before you. He 
finds no difficulty at the custom-houses. All na- 
tions know the Kodak, and it is pronounced the 
same in every tongue. There is the scene on 
leaving the dock, the Departure of the Pilot, 
Incidents on Board, and the First View of Land 
on the Irish Coast. Few prints come from Lon- 
don, probably because the smoke and fog are 
not favorable to the taking of good pictures. 

From France come some interesting bits of 
Paris. Italy seems to reawaken the spirit, and 
the Coliseum, the Leaning Tower, and many fa- 
miliar scenes follow in quick succession. Ven- 
ice seems to lead in a pictorial sense: more 
views of Gondclas, Incidents of Canal Travel, 
coming from there than from almost any 
other point except possibly Switzerland. Lake 
Como, Luzerne, the Matterhorn, Chalets, Peas- 
ants, Hotels, etc., mark the tourist’s path to 
Germany. Berlin, the Home of the Kaiser, 
comes in for a goodly share of attention; The 
Schloss, Unter den Linden, and Bismarkiana 
figuring prominently. A good deal of taste is 
displayed in the selection of subjects, those 
showing hackneyed themes being pretty well 
eschewed. From the number of views given 


of any particular place it is easy to tell what 
has most pleased the traveller. The immense 


amount of interest added to a trip under such 
circumstances cannot be denied; and when an 
unusually interesting event occurs, such as the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, the series 
contains material that cannot be duplicated 
under any circumstances. 

At home the Kodaker finds innumerable 
practical uses for his camera. The man who 
has a house to sell or a stock farm finds a 
great ally in his Kodak. Purchasers who 
cannot spare the time to visit the place per- 
sonally receive an exact representation of the 
article by the next mail, and much time and 
trouble are saved in consequence. 

There are many scenes and incidents con- 
nected with summer life which endear them- 
selves to the young people, and it serves to 
bring back many a pleasant hour in after-years 
when nothing remains but a distant memory. 

Young parents, as we all know, have a habit 
of promising themselves and each other that 
baby’s photograph shall be taken every six 
months until he is four or five years old. Yet 
how rarely is this noble resolve put into exe- 
eution! The inconvenience and expense of 
obtaining such pictures are apt to put all en- 
thusiasm on the subject to flight. With a 
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IN THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 


Kodak in the house—ready for use upon a 
moment’s notice—every whim in this direc- 
tion is easily gratified. 

The future of photography is alluring in its 
possibilities. No other science holds out such 
inducements to the searcher after the secrets 
locked in the heart of chemistry. When the 
first successful photograph was made, all the 
art centres were shaken to their foundation, 
and the prejudice against it among the artists 
in Paris was formidable. Painting, they said, 
was doomed. But the camera has become an 
ally of the palette, and the two work in har- 
mony forthe good of all mankind. We cannot 
all own great pictures, but the numerous repro- 
ductions at a slight expense are brought within 
our reach by the camera. 

But not only in peace is the camera great, 
for in war its utility is startling to contemplate. 
With a balloon and a Kodak every plan and 
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detail of the enemy’s fortifications can be laid 
before the opposing army. A view of the coun- 
try for many miles around can be had, and the 
movements of an army detected long before 
the action begins. In this direction the Kodak 
may become an instrument of warfare more to 
be dreaded than a dynamite gun. 

All sorts and conditions of men and women 
to-day use the Kodak. Presidents and Em- 
perors, Kings and Princes, Statesmen and 
Theologians, Littérateurs and Ministers, Doc- 
tors and Lawyers, Artists and Artisans, and, 
in short, the whole range of human society, 
find an endless source of pleasure and profit 
in the unassuming Kodak. 

The Kodak is made in several sizes, and is 
kept in stock by photo dealers in all parts of 
the world. A visit to the nearest dealer will 
enable you to see the goods, and give you 
other information which our space forbids. If 
your dealer does not keep them, write to the 
Company direct, and they will gladly answer 
all questions. 

Every effort is made by the Eastman Com- 
pany to provide inquirers by mail with full in- 
formation regarding the Kodak. There is a 
Manual of Photography, which accompanies 
each Kodak, which gives every particular re- 
garding the practical working ofthe instrument, 
together with directions for developing. Sev- 
eral other pamphlets are in course of prepara- 


tion—one, “ Through Europe with a Kodak,” of 


particular interest, which will be mailed to those 
interested. Almost every dealer in the United 
States has the Kodak in stock, but if you live 
in a remote point write to the Company direct. 


H. C. Brown. 
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